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Tm doom of Sir Edward Her arch 7 daugh- UT 
ter was now, to the precluſion of all hope, 
fixed, and it appeared that the foſtering band of 
maternal tenderneſs had reared beauty and virtue 
for the gratification of a man who by his conduct 
had renounced his title even to the indiſcriminated 
diſpenſations of providential bounty. 

80 compulſatory a marriage, the appeal to her 
own ideas of right and wrong declared not valid; 
but yet ſhe had given her conſent to it; ſhe had 
choſen it as an alternative; ſhe had promiſed te 
maintain herſelf Lord Farnford's wife, and me de- 
termined to adhere ther word. To thisthe exceſs 
of her wretchedneſs alſo inclined her; the felt ſo 
completely miſerable, that ſhe hoped her diſeaſe 
would prove its own cure ; ; and ſo. fat was ſhe from 
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wiſhing any alleviation of that which could not 
radically be removed, that the preferred aggravating 
all the ills ſhe ſuffered, and defired nothing but the 
accumulation of misfortune to cruſh her. 


There was only one conſideration that drew her 


attention from the horror of being married to the 
man ſhe hated, and this reſpected Lord Calorne : 


ſhe was awake to reſentment, but it was a reſent- 
ment ſo mingled with grief that it rather deſerved 
the name of forrow for the peccability of human 


nature ; nevertheleſs ſhe determined to accuſe him 


couragiouſly, and to convince him that ſenſibility 
does not neceſſarily imply weakneſs of mind. 
But ſo little do we know of our own hearts, ſo 


unable are we to govern even that ſmall territory, 
and ſo much do we err in the ideas of our power, 
that we are only ſafe from preſumption by making 


our judgment paſſive. All her efforts fell ſhort of 


_ inſpiring her with fortitude, and when ſhe was at 


Mr. Gaynham's door, ſhe was worſe prepared to 
ſee Lady Harriet than when fhe ſet cut. Agitated 
in a thouſand ways, ſhe flew up ſtairs without ſpeak- 
ing a word, but then her courage quite failed her, 
and ſhe ſtood heſitating whether ſhe had not better 
ſend a ſervant into the dreſſing- room to announce 
her return. It happened that, at this iaſtant, Lady 
Harriet opened the door, and was accidentally com- 
ing out, when ſeeing Conſtance, ſhe ſaid with an 


aſtoniſhing calmneſs, My dear, I did not know 
you were come e home h do you ſtand there ? 


Tae, 
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Trembling, pale, ad breathleſs, the anſwered,— 


9 


© I am this moment come, and I was afraid 
her voice dropt, and Lady Harriet, eagerly aſking 
what was the matter, led her to the neareſt chair, 


and repeated her entreaties to know what had diſturb- 


ed her; but Conſtance's breath grew fhorter, and 
ſhe could not ſatisfy her. Something has frighted 
% you,” ſaid her ladyſhip, © you ſhall have ſome 
% drops, and you will be better.” This medicine 
did not afford her relief comparable to that of tears, 
which flowed now abundantly, and which the 
amazement her appearance and agitation had cauſed, 
nearly difabled 885 Iarriet from attempting to 


| ſtop. 


Mr. Gaynham and his wife were going to break- 


faſt when Conſtance arrived : he now entered the 
room, and, ſurprized at ſeeing her, cried “ So, 
+ Mits Fitzarthur ? what my run-away madam 


returned at laſt ?—but what is the matter ?—- 
„ why is ſhe in tears ?—has any thing happened?“ 
„ know nv more,” replied Lady Harriet, “ than 
« you do; ſhe is juſt come in, and I have not becn 
able to get a word from her.” „ Something has 
5 ſhocked her,” ſaid Mr. Gaynham, „perhaps my 
„ aunt is ill: whatever it is, our being too eager 


_ *+ can only retard her recovery, let ner alone and 


4. ſhe will grow calm.” 
Conſtance, now exerting herſelf to the utmoſt, 


ſaid to Lady Harriet, who fat by her holding one 
| af her hands; ; * I am afraid you hare been very 
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much alarmed at my abſence. Till yeſterday 
morning, ſhe anſwered, ** we were very uneaſy, 

„ awing to a ſtrange . blunder at Mrs. Gayn- 

„ ham's; ſhe ſent to us ſome little time after you 
got to her, to let us know you would ſleep at 
her houſe, and that you would be here yeſterday 
„ noon; my brother called in after this meſſage 
$ came, and. wiſhing to ſpeak to you, ſent to Port- 

“man- ſquare to deſire you would either ſee him 

there or return to breakfaft with us. There 
$* was, to our great ſurprize, only one ſervant in 

the houſe, ſhe ſaid my aunt was gone to her new 

#* houſe, and our man prudently went on. without 

“coming home: by ſome unaccountable miſtake 

* my aunt's people told kim you. were not there, 

“ aud Mrs. Gaynham was gone to bed, very much 5 
“ fatigued with her removal. This, as you may 
“imagine, frighted us, and Lord Calorne ſet out 5 

immediately to know if it could poſſibly be true: 

+ all of the ſervants that he ſaw perſiſted in ſaying 

© that you were not there, and that you had not 
„ been there, and none of them choſe to wake 

„their miſtreſs; they were fo confident, that he 
could not doubt bet ſome accident had befallen 
you, or that you had. gone elſewhere; he came 

* here to iinquire if 30u were arrived, and then ſet 

„cout, deteririned to viſit every place where there 

ee was the leaſt chance of finding you. Whea your 
© meſſage came yeſterday morning, we were COn- 

4 .yinced that Mrs. Gaynham's ſervants were 
| 7% | bas wrong, 
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e Wrong, and J inſtantly ſent"! 'to tell him ſo: T 


% have not ſeen him ſince, but I dare ſay he will be 
42 here ſoon; and now pray let me know why 
© you are ſo: uneaſy, for J am ſure by your looks 
& you have been made unhappy *? 425 | 

| She could make no other anſwer than, — I was” 

* afraid you would be very anxious, but' — 
6 Well, well,“ faid Mr. Gaynham, I am glad 
© to find that was 'the cauſe, for I feared ſome- 
thing worſe : it' is over now, we are extremely 


ws happy to ſee our ſiſter elect again : COme dry 


up your tears, and behave like a good girl ; this 
% is not a day of ſorfow. My wife began to teaze 


«© herſelf with ſuppoſing that you might not be here 


ein time, for Mrs. Gaynham's min yeſterday ſaid 
«vaguely: that you would come in the forenoon; 
« but I know your punctuality and took on myſelf 
te to be reſponſible for your returning before eleven 
„ o'clock.” | 

Lady Harriet, bine Mr. Gay nham had at- 
tributed this extraordinary affection to its proper 


cauſe, joined with him in endeavouring to reſtore 


Conſtance's ſpirits ; they preſſed her to fit down to 
breakfaſt with them, but on her ſaying ſhe could 
not eat, her ladyſhip adviſed her getting ready, 2s 


Lord Calorne would perhaps be there in a few _ 


nanutes. © You have brought your clothes again 

„ imagine,“ ſaid ſhe, © I told your maid to be 

« quite ready for you; and in order to diſpach, 
| A 3 | * It 
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if you pleaſe, call mine to your aſſiſtance, I dreſt 
e firſt, that you might have her.” 
Theſe effuſions of joy and friendſhip nearly over- | 
powered Conftance, who ſat leaning on her elbow, 
and covered her face with her handkerchief. She 
paid no attention to Lady Harriet's propoſal, nor 
made any reply, and both Mr. Gaynham and his 
wife grew more alarmed : I am ſure,” ſaid the 
latter, there is ſomething yet undiſcovered ; but 
« I think my brother knocks at the door, he will, 
I hope, remove or explain her agitation : I never 
+ ſaw any thing like it—ſhe trembles all over!” 
Go and meet Lord Calorne,” faid Mr.Gaynham, 
it may be the ſervants have told him ſhe is come; 
« do you be the bearer of the good news.“ She was 
flying acroſs the room on this agreeable errand, 
when Conſtance rifing, and catching hold of her 
gown, cried, * Dear madam, do not let me ſee him, 
© It is—— fit is' „What!“ replied Lady 
Harriet, © not ſee my brother? No,“ ſaid ſhe, 
I cannot; it is on his account I am unhappy. 
„ Go,” ſaid Mr. Gaynham, laughing at her, 
never mind her Harriet. How can you make 
« ſych a requeſt Miſs Fitzarthur ?—I am ſure you ; 
« would not uſe him ſo ill.” If he comes,” re- 
Joined Conſtance, while his ſiſter was liſtening at the 
door for him, I muſt leave the room; he cannot 
s wiſh to ſee me, and you do not know what you 
do.“ *© Simpleton,” reptied Mr. Gaynham, 
« your ſpirits are hurried ; recolle& yourſelf, and 
| | | e you 
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“ you may face him; he is not ſo very terri- 
„ple.“ by 
Lord Calorne had now afcended the ſtairs, and 
Lady Harriet, going out to meet him,. pulled the 
door after her, and held it in her hand to prevent 
his ruſhing in. Conſtance, ready to drop at the 
found of his voice, heard him ſay eagerly !S— _ 
What is to be done, Harriet? I can get no in- 
4 telligence of her. I have been to every place 
«© where there was any chance of finding her: 
4 am diſtracted!” © Patience, good brother,“ 
ſhe replied, —*© Can you preach patience ?” inter- 
rupted he, there is but one comfort for me; I 
„ am ſure Farnford has not got her: I am told he 
« was married laſt night, and I ſaw him juſt now 
«at a diſtance; I cannot learn to whom he is mar- 
. * ried; but thank Heaven ſhe is ſafe from him!“ 
If you were not ſo eager,” ſaid Lady Harriets 
1 would tell you news of her; but I thought 
4. you had long before this been eaſy ; we ſent as 
% ſoon as we heard ſhe was at my aunt's: How 
long is it ſince you were at home?“ „ I have 
„ not been at home,“ he anſwered, © fince I ſaw 
% you; nor have J eaten, ſlept, or remained an 
„ hour in the ſame place: but is ſhe till at Mrs. 
„ Gaynham's ? „ No,“ replied his fiſter, *r 
« you will promiſe to keep your joy within bounds, 
40 you ſhall ſee her; ſhe is in this room.“ Not a 
5 ſyllable more paſſed, Lady Harrict quitted her hold | 
bf the door, and Lord Calorne bounced in. 
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During this converfation, Conſtance's increafiug 
_ perturbation attracted Mr. Gaynham's ſerious at- 
_ tention-;, but when ſhe found that Lord Calorne 
was on the point of entering, ſhe roſe from her ſeat 


and would have gone out at another door, had not 


Mr. Gaynham ſtopped her, aſking her if ſhe was 
crazy; thus compelled to ſtay, ſhe uttered in a 
fyint voice; If I muſt endure this trial, Great 
God ſupport me!' and ſunk down on the ſopha. 
At that inſtant his lordſhip ſprang acroſs the room, 
and catching her in his arms, would have imprinted 
the kiſs of welcome on her lips, when perceiving 


her pale, trembling, dejected, and. reluctant, he 


ſtarted back, and anxiouſly inquired whether ſhe 


was ill, or what had occaſioned the manifeſt altera» 
tion in her looks; which almoſt unanſwerable query 


Mr. Gaynham replied to, by ſaying he believed his 
lordſhip was the cauſe, that her ſpirits were too 
much hurried, and that it would have been better if 


ſhe had come home the evening before, but that he 


did not doubt ſhe would recover ſoon. , Neither 
Lord Calorne nor his ſiſter ſeemed perfectly ſatis- 


fied; yet, as they could not imagine any thing 


very terrible had happened, their greateſt concern 


was leſt ſhe ſhould be too much affected to behave 


with compoſure in church. 
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” ORD Farnford's prophecy® reſpecting Lord ? 
Calorne's conduct and-defigns now recurring 

to her remembrance, ſhe ſaw to remain paſſive was 
criminal : to take the: neceſſary - part, where her 
paſſions were ſo intereſted, was extremely difficult ; - « 
yet, determined to make every other conſideration - 
cede to that of duty, ſhe tried to ſpeak, but was 
unable to raife her voice: ſhe began to faſpeet 
that all thoſe preſent with her were engaged in 
the plot againſt her, as ſhe had been ſo compelled 
to meet Lord Calorne, and he had continued his 
deceit to the laſt hour; and reſentment reanimated - 
her livid countenance. *; This change was aſcribed 
to the ſubſiding of thoſe - emotions which had ſo - 
alarmingly agitated her, and her lover's joy at this | 
proſpect of recovery was not to be reſtrained. 

Lady Harriet again urged her retiring to dreſs, - 
which Lord Calorne oppoſed, proteſting he would . 
not loſe fight of her till he had a right to ſeek her 
every where; and chuſing rather that the ſhould. 


„„ go 
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go to church 1 in her mourning Aiſhabille than that 
ſhe ſhould quit the room. © I am ſure,” ſaid he, 
* ſhe will wave all punctilio; otherwiſe I muſt 
go home to dreſs, for I have not had my clothes 
off fince I ſaw you, nor ſhould I, I believe, 
„for a month, if I had not found her. We ſhall 
be very ſhabby wedding folks; but few will ſee 
us, and fewer ſtill know us; therefore, Mr. 
« Gaynham, if you will order your coach, that 
* will take us all together. If we had a mind 
„ to ſport a coronet, there was, I ſaw, near your 
* door, an earl's coach with an F, and it ſeemed 
eto be in for a waiting job: we might borrow it, 
«© what ſay you my love ?—ſhall you and: I play 
the part of an earl and counteſs ?** Poor Con- 

ſtance, who too well knew for whom the coach 
waited, made no anſwer to this jeſting query 
and Lord Calorne, ſeeing her ſtill extremely dif- 
treſſed, turned to Mr. Gaynham, and ſaid, © In- 
„ deed, I am afraid, if we delay any longer, ſhe 
„will not be able to ſupport herſelf ; I could not 
have imagined ſhe would have been fo affected 
or I would not have thought of obliging her to 

go to church: I am dreadfully apprehenſive ſhe 
vill not be able to ſtand it: why ſhe looks like a 
* corpſe » „ Take no notice of her,” Mr. 
Gaynham replied, © you had better ſend one of 
„the men to the church, to deſire that you may 
«© not be made to wait; my carriage is at your 
« feryice, and 1 dare © uy ready we this time, for I 
«© told 
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“told them to be here ſoon after eleven. Then 


* try if you can encourage her,” ſaid Lord Ca- 


lorne, and I will give the meſſage to your ſer - 
“ vant,” 

He went acroſs the room to ring the bell, when 
exerting herſelf to break a filence in which ſhe 
could no longer think herſelf juſtified, ſhe defired 
him to ſtop and hear her. Imagining that ſhe had 


ſome directions to give, or ſome with to expreſs, he 


returned, and ſtood before her. My lord,“ ſaid. 
ſhe, * what are you doing ?—what new inſult do 
you intend me ?—do you mean to carry your de- 


ceit to the altar, and there refuſe me /—what ad- 


vantage can. reſult to you from expoſing me? 
His Lordſhip, his fiſter, and Mr. Gaynham.. 


| ſtared at each other, and at her; and anger giving 


her the ſtrength ſhe required, ſhe continued, —You 
have deceived me, iny Lord, baſely deceived me; | 


but you are yourſelf the dupe of your artifice: do 
not add inſult to cruelty, Perhaps you have gone 


thus far to find out whether I knew your intentions. 


L have, thank Heaven, diſcovered them. ſuſhciently, 


and have eſcaped you. 
Lord Calorne, whoſe real or feigned aſtoniſhment. 
ſeemed to have for ſome time deprived. him of the 


power of ſpeech, now warmly defired an. explanation c 


for an explanation: when I tell you you can not 
ported the appearance: you think I am a weak in- 


fatuated Creature, anda proper ſubject for. O 
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wicked Lord Calorne : z muſt ſpeak : but you need 


no accuſer, 
He then, in the moſt len Want, declared 


that he did not underſtand her, and looked to his 


fiſter for information : ſhe ſeemed as much to ſeek as 
he. Mr. Gaynham faid ſomething had affected her 


| ſenſes, and gotten poſſeſſion of her mind; and pro- 


poſed their leaving her with Lady Harriet, that he 


might, as probably ſhe would do, recover, if un- 


diſturbed. No, Sir, ſaid Conſtance, it is no de- 
hrium: if you and Lady Harriet are really igno- 


rant of what J mean, I pity the diſtreſs you muft 


undergo when you hear how cryelly Lord Calorne 


has treated one to whom you have ſhewn ſuch friend- 


ſhip: time alone muſt prove whether his Lordſhip 
intruſted his ſiſter with his deſigns : till J am ſatis- 
fied on this head, I am ſure ſhe will excuſe my ab- 


ſence from this houſe, as F receive ſome new inſult. 


every moment I ſtay where Lord Calorne is.- 
Saying theſe words ſhe roſe and rang the bell. 


For Heaven's fake, cried his Lordſhip, tell me 


what you mean, Miſs Fitzarthur? Can if give 


vou any pleaſure, ſhe replied, to hear your per- 


fidy repeated? or do you think me fo unintereſted 


as to be able to do it? 


The ſervant now obeyed the bell, and Conſtance, 
to the ſurprize of all, told him to call the carriage 
up, for ſhe was coming immediately: then, ſtand- 


ing with her back towards Lord Calorne, not dar- 
ag to truſt her eyes, ſhe, in a voice that too plainly | 


be 
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| beſpoke her feelings, ſaid to Lady Harriet, For 
the many favours I have received here, accept my 
beſt thanks: I hope you are, Madam, as ignorant 
of your brother's deſigns ax you appear to be; if 
you are, you will feel for me, and allow me till a 
place in your friendſhip. —My dear, Miſs Fitzar- 
thur, anſwered Lady Harriet, I cannot ſuffer you 
to leave us under an error: ſomebody has impoſed 
om you: I muſt infiſt on your explaining yourſelf :. 
believe me I am wholly ignorant of any inſult in- 
tended you: my brother eannot deceive you: come, 
ſit down, be calm, and * us to * any miſtake 
right. 

You may endeavaar: to perſuade me, 1 am im- 
poſed on, ſaid Conſtance, but you cannot convince 
me of it: J cannot ſtay here: perhaps, when 1 am | 
gone, your brother will ſatisfy you. * | 
Lord Calorne could no longer bear his fituation ; 

therefore ſtifling, at well as he could, the reſent- 
ment which either innocence or diſappointment oe- 
caſioned, he took her hands, and making her fit 
down, peremptorily declared ſhe ſhould not ſtir, till 
ſhe had explained what he had ſaid, or referred him 
to ſome one able to do it.— Of what is it, he aſked, 

that you ſuſpe me ? what inſult have I ever of- 

fered you? what deceit have I practiſed on you? 

and what is your meaning by aſking me if I in- 

tended to refuſe you at the altar ? 

She now ſhook univerſally; and he, ſeeing her 
emotion, ſaid more gently,—It has been my miſ- 
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fortune to be often miſrepreſented. to you; but be 
aſſured whatever imputations may be brought againſt 
me I can clear myſelf from, as I have hitherto done: 
—do not deny me the privilege of exculpating my- 
ſelf, —Confider, my very dear Miſs Fitzarthur, 
the connection between us, and, as you hope it ſhall 
produce happineſs to us, enable me to remove 
every impediment to it.—If, replied Conſtance, 
you are innocent, what will become of me ?—1 
am the moſt wretched being on earth; but if, as I 
can hardly doubt, you have fought to make me 
miſerable I tremble for you. 
Good God! interrupted Lord Calorne, can you 
for a moment believe me capable of harbouring ſuch 
a thought? but tell me, 1 conjure you, how I in- 
_ tended: to bring this about: you ſay I have inſulted 
you and deceived you; tell me how; and you in- 
timate that I meant to refuſe. you at the altar; 
now I inſiſt on an explanation ot theſe three charges, 
and on knowing your author. — My Lord, ſhe 
replied, ſummoning all her fortitude, and turning 
ber eyes from his, a few words will explain the 
whole: you are married. 
Upon my life, returned: he, I began to ſuſpect 
his was it. Well, my dear Madam, I am gladiit 
is nothing worſe ; we ſhall ſoon ſet this ſtrait: I 
was afraid it would reach you, but do not be 
alarmed. Is this my greateſt crime? if it is, I may 
. fay there is no remaining impediment to my claim- 
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ing you. Will you give me a proof of your confi- 
dence in me by reſting ſatisfied with my aſſurance 
that I can explain this? and allow me to defer it 
till 1 have married yo: my other wife will be very 
happy to be introduced to you : You know I told 
you Miſs Ecklow was your rival.— Oh, what 
men dare do! what men can do! what men will 
__ do!” exclaimed Conſtance :---I ſhould deſerve infa- 
my if I could fo court it. That you ſhould have 
married Miſs Ecklow is not in itſelf a crime ; but 
that you ſhould have impoied on me is horrid vil- 
lainy. e 1 

But, ſaid he, tell me what is the incontrovertable 


evidence you have of this fact.— Such evidence, ſhe : 


anſwered, as I dared not reject: ſuch as inclines me 
rather to doubt your proteſtations than the proofs I 


have received: of this be aſſured that, had the ſmall- 


et ſpace been left for inoredulity, I had acquitted. 
you; but Icould not refuſe the teſtimony of my eyes 
and ears : however, your Lordſhip, I perceive, does 
not deny it: you are right, for it. could anſwer no 
end; I way driven to deſperation, my doom. is 
fixed, VVV 
countenance never ſo ſtrongly indicated her love for 
him, though it expreſt reſentment and grief. Lad 
Harriet and Mr. Gaynham ſeemed evidently in tha. 
ſecret, and begged her only to attend to Lord Ca- 
lorne's account of this matter. -T will hear him, 


ia 


e — 


premcely vain, 
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ſaid ſhe, but he muſt not expect me to pay. much 
credit to him: he who did not abhor ſuch guilt 


will not ſcruple or be at a loſs to palliate it. O fye! 


Miſs Fitzarthur, he cried, do not let us talk of 
guilt :---why confider we have but one ſoul : there 


is nothing like guilt in this affair, upon my honour ; , 


and I pledge myſelf to convince you immediately 


that you are indeed the perſon deceived ; but it is 


in thinking ill of me. I know from what the report - 


originated; and, however difficult to prove a ne- 


gat. ve may be, in this inſtance I hold it. poſſi- 
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Stay, ſaid Conſtance; do not miſunderſtand me; 
it is not from report that I had my information: the 
evidence I yielded to was that of your own hand- 
writing. My own hand-writing! he repeated: be- 


ware, my Conſtantia; that once impoſed on you - 


before: I never by my own. hand- writing acknow- - 
ledged that I was married. —Not that you were 


married, ſaid ſhe, but you mentioned your intended 
marriage. — Oh, he rejoined, I gueſs what you . 
might have ſeen ; but how the duce could you get 


at it? upon my word, if this were the beginning of 

our amour, I ſhould, from the pains you have 
taken, draw an inference that would make me ſu-- 
I took no pains, replied Con- 
ſtance; the ſubject was traced to its ſource by one 


who wiſhed me to believe it, and by conyincing me 


of it, ſaved me from the ruin prepared for me. 
Co On 
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0 Miſs Fitzarthur, interpoſed Mr. Gaynham, 


| this is too much to ſay: I am ſure you were ac- 
quainted with the worſt of my. brother's intentions 
againſt you. Vou have been impoſed on indeed, 


Madam, ſaid Lord Calorne :- allow me; for ſeri- 


Z ouſly we ſhall bs too late, but the ſamo degree of 
credit you | have given to this report, and I will con- 
vince you that, however cautious you have been, 


the judgment you formed of me was too haſty.— 


I am, not married, nor can I ever marry any other 
woman but, you: Miſs Ecklow is at this moment 
the wife of Colonel Derville. It is true, that, till 
the commencement of the ceremony, I appeared at 
her requeſt, ag her intended huſband, and then, by 


an artifice which, at ſome other time, I will explain. 


to you, the Colonel took my place, and was mar- 


ried to her. The evidence of my hand-writing was, 
—, appointing 


I. imagine, a note ſent to Dr. 
the hour; this was my. writing, but it proves no- 


thing; for though I took on myſelf all the prepa- 


ration,. and went to and' returned from church with 
Miſs Ecklow, it was only for the purpoſe of fa- 
vouring Derville,. and removing his difficulties, If 
this aſſurance does not ſatisfy you, I will write to 
him and his wife, and get an atteſtation of it from 
them: you muſt tell me who was ſo ſolicitous to 


impoſe on you, when we come back, for it is high 


time we were ſet out, and you can no way repair 
the 1 injury you have done me, but by putting it 


im me- 
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immediately out of the power of impertinence and 
calumny to make either of us unhappy. 

He pauſed, expecting her reply; ; but the weight 
of her misfortunes was now much too great to leave 
her the ability to ſpeak : ſhe believed, nay, ſhe could 
not doubt what he had faid to he true; and ſhe 
had, though innocently, injured him beyond repa- 
ration: ſhe dreaded his being made acquainted with 
the irremoveable obſtacle to all their hopes, and was 
tortured by reflecting on what ſhe had done,— 
Wholly unable to inform him of it, yet convinced 
of the neceffity of doing it, and half choaked with 

the contending paffions of her boſom, he had juſt 
| ſoated himfelf by her, and then thrown his arm 
round her to ſupport her, when raifing her eyes, 
and looking ſtedfaftly at him, ſhe exclaimed, Good 
Heaven! what have I done? and reclining her 
bead on his ſhoulder, became inſenfible to her af · 
a fliction, 
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CHAP, III. 
REVELATION. 


HE joy which the rectifying what was by all 
excepting Conſtance, conſidered as an unim- 


portant miſtake, was in ſome meaſure abated by its 
| ſevere effects on her. Lord Calorne now repented 


that he had not more cautiouſly convinced her of her 
error, yet he had reaſon to be pleaſed with this 
proof of her belief of him: his ſiſter and Mr. 
Gaynham, though alarmed for her, were ſo tho» 
roughly convinced that her return to life would be 
a return to happineſs, that their ſolicitude extended 
no farther than reſtoring to her the uſe of her fa- 
culties ; little ſu ſpecting that the only fituation in · 
which ſhe could eſcape an aggravatian of her ſuf - 
ferings, was that ſhe was then in. 
Lord Calorne watched her with the tendereſt and 
moſt impatient aſſiduity, and ſaw her gradually re- 
cover, with all the rapture of a man who depended 
on her reſtoration for more than his exiſtence: ge 
waited for the ſmile which ſhould indicate that ſne 


was happy in being undeceived, and was aſtoniſhed. 


when he ſaw that, in proportion to the increaſe of 


ani- 
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ſen t ſituation; and endeavourin 
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animation, her emotion increaſed. Lady Harriet: 
thought this the conſequence of her being too 
greatly ſurprized, but they could afford her little 


time to perfect her recovery: it was conſiderably 


paſt eleven o'clock, the carriage was at the door, 


his Lordſhip cautiouſly reniinded'her, and his ſiſter 
took up her cloak. „ 


She roſe, as if in compliance with the admoni- 


tion, and going towards Lady Harriet, in an agony 


of grief not to be deſcribed, ſhe threw :herſclf on | 
her neck. Lady Harriet, though ſo much amazed 


as to be almoſt incapacitated from affording her any 


relief, did what ſhe could to encourage her: ſhe, as“ 
well as Mr. Gaynham, imagined it might be ex- 


ceſſive timidity, and, hinting this to Lord Calorne, 


adviſed his leuving her for a few) minutes: he did“ 


not concur in their opinion: he ſaid he was certain 


there was ſome latent cauſe of this extraordinary 
effect; and, as perhaps ſhe would reveal it to Lady 
Harriet, if ſhe were alone with her, he and Mr. 
Gaynham would retire.— I; cannot ſtay alone with 
ber, Lady Harriet anfwered; if. there ſhould be 

any thing very terrible, I ſhall: do her no 8000 


9893 
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Their ſuſpicions and apprehenſions continued 
inereaſing; and they joined in urging her in che 
ſtrongeſt terms, to diſcloſe the occaſion of what 
they had been witneſſes to: Lord Calorne aſſuring 
her nothing could ſo much diſtreſs him as her pre- 


by rallying her for being afraid of bim. 


g to raiſe her ſpirits, 
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In ſuch a ſtate of mind, had her 1 been 


erer ſo ſtrong, it was impoſſible for her to make 


what ſhe had to ſay intelligible : ſhe therefore beg- 
ged to have a few minutes allowed her, and, to de- 
tach herſelf from objects which rendered her feel- 
ings yet more poignant, went into the next room, 
where, by every means in her power, ſhe ſtrove to 
prepare herfelf for the ſhock ſhe muſt receive and 
give. She conſidered the new, duty incumbent on 
her with reſpect to Lord Farnford, the inevitable 
neceſſity of telling Lord Calorne how entirely his 
hopes were blaſted, and that every moment ſhe 
ſuffered him to continue in his error, was increaſing 


the injury. Theſe recollections determined her, 
whatever pangs it might coſt her, to inform him of 
the ſacrifice fhe had been forced to make ; but in 
what terms todo it, or how to ſoften the blow, ſhe 
had neither courage nor calmneſs to conſider. At 
length a ſpark of fortitude darted into her mind: 


ſhe took advantage of it, and with, no more real re- 


ſolution than when ſhe quitted the room, returned 
to it: ſhe could not preface the diſcovery ſhe had 
to make, for ſhe did not dare to allow her fears 


the leaſt interval to ſtrengthen, fully aware that 


they were already more than ſufficiently potent: 


ſhe was juſt going to ſpeak, when raiſing her eyes, 


ſke met-thoſe of Lord Calorne, and was awed into 
ſilence by the terror and anxiety imprinted on his 


countenance. He perceived he had confuſed her, 
and again turned from her: no one ſpoke; all was 
doubt 
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doubt, tremor, and ſuſpenſe: ſhe dropped on "a 
chair, and his Lordſhip repeated his ſolicitation to 
know what it was that ſo aſtoniſhingly agitated her. 
If, ſaid he, it is your fear of giving me pain that 
| keeps you filent, you have nothing to apprehend : 
no misfortune can touch me that does not ſeparate 
us, and that, I hope, is next to impoſſible. Allow 
me to participate your feelings, they will be light- 


ened by it, conſider, we are to ſhare each other's i 


Pains as well as pleaſures, and you do not know 
that it is out of my power to relieve; if it is, let 
me have the pleaſure of adminiſtering what conſo- 
lation the ſincereſt love and the tendereſt pity can 
beſtow. Indeed, Miſs Fitzarthur, it is unkind to 

keep me in ſuch ſuſpence: you have no idea 
of my love for you, if you think I can bear it.— 
Tell me, is it any thing that has happened ſince I 
ſaw you ?---Conſtance anſwered, Yes.---Can I any 
way be of ſervice to you ? 1s it concern for your- 
ſelf or for another ?---For both, ſaid ſhe.---Have 
you any reaſon to wiſh our marriage deferred? 
If you have, ſpeak, for it would be unpardonable 
cruelty to make your tranquillity the price of my 
gratification ſurely you can have no diſtruſt of me: 
tell me if you have? 

The tears now again forced a paſſage, and ſob- 
bing, ſhe replied, I have no doubt, no diſtruſt : 
IJ ama convinced; but could I reject ſuch proofs as 
I had? O acquit me, ſay I was weak, or any 
thing excepting My dear, interrupted 
1 Lady 
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Lady Harriet, why ſhould you fo unreaſonably 
lament a circumſtance entirely . paſſed, and which 
can have no bad conſequence ? I will anſwer for 
my brother, that he acquits you; any body might 
have been ſo impoſed on. Can it be regret for 
having ſuſpected him, that gives you all this unca- 
fineſs ?- -O no, ſaid Conſtance, it is my own weak- 
neſs, my own folly, that I regret : my Lord, I 
have made you and myſelf miſerable : you will re- 
proach me, bitterly reproach me: I am miſerable : 
that is all Thave to plead : forgive me: I was driven 
to it. Her utterance was now choaked, and her 
hearers were left in a ſtate of ſeal more painful un- 
certainty than before. 

At this eritical inſtant the door was opened, and 
Lord Farnford announced: as he did not viſit at the 
houſe, his coming was, to all but one, matter of 
ſurprize : and Mr. Gaynham, ſuppoſing his buſi- 


neſs might be with him, was going out of the room, 


when the Earl entered it: his name had added ter- 


ror to his wife's other ſufferings, and when he ap- 


peared, ſhe, unconſcious of what ſhe did, th rew 
herſelf into Lord Calorne's arms. | 

This interruption increaſed the original confu- 
ſion: very little attention was for ſome moments 
paid to the viſitor, whoſe eyes were directed towards 
Canſtance, and whoſe looks expreſſed ſome difla- 
tisfaction at the ſituation he had found her in: he 
ſeated himſelf by her, and king one of her hands, 


with 


oe 
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with a degree of familiarity aſtoniſhing to the reſt 
of the compenhy, aſked her, how ſhe did. 

Lord Calorne, not very much delighted with his 
rival's being ſo near her, adviſed her to change 
ſeats with Lady Harriet that her'back might be 


towards the light, fhe would have riſen; but the 
Ear! keeping her hand, and looking at Lord Ca- 


lorne, ſaid, I beg your Lordſhip's pardon ; my 


buſineſs is with this Lady, and I muſt ſpeak with 


her in private. Mrs. Stavenell has called on you, 
my dear, and has ſent me to you; may I commu- 


nicate her meſſage in another room ?—Any thing, 


replied Lord Calorne, that you will pleaſe to ſay 


in this room I am ſure Miſs Fitzarthur will hear, 


and I am equally certain that ſhe will not quitit 
with you. Are you indeed ? ſaid he; then my 
opinion of her is better than your's, for I cannot 
think ſhe will refuſe me.——I am ſorry ; Lord 
Calorne rejoined, to advert to what ſhould now 
be forgotten; but, as you have once given Miſs 
Fitzarthur reaſon to fear you, I will venture in 
her name to refuſe you. I will take no refuſal, 
ſaid her huſband, but from erer will vou, 
Madam, refuſe me? 

She roſe, without ſaying a word, while her 
lover, Mr. Gaynham, and Lady Harriet looked at 


each other, unable to comprehend this extraordi- 


nary compliance; till Lord Calorne's intereſt in 


what paſſed getting the better of his amazement, 
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he ſtopped Conſtance, and haſtily afked her if ſho 
knew what ſhe was doing. Yes, ſhe anſwered ] 
dare not refuſe him. Dare not? he repeated: what 
right has he over you my life ſhall protect 
you. 9885 
There ſeems, id Lord Farnford, to be ſome 
wonderful miſapprehenſion in this Pub des can 
my right be doubted ?---I fancy I am come in 
rery opportunely to explain a myftery, but I muſt 
ſpeak to her firſt, Here If you pleaſe, replied 
Lord Calorne; you muſt not, you ſhall not take 
her out of my fight; your pretended authority 
can be founded only in your being made a ineffen- 
ger to her, and it mull give way to mine: I uſpect 
this is an artifice to detain us :---any buſineſs you 
have with her, you ſhall fee her on after to-day, 
| ſhe is juſt now particularly engaged, and is this 
moment going out:— Is ſhe indeed ! the Earl 
aſked, with whom hehe ſhe be going ?---With 
me, ſaid Lord Calorne.—-If I do not flatrer myſelf, f 
returned Lord Farnford, ſhe will chuſe rather to 
go with me :---but it is poſſible, Madam, that it 
falls to my lot to diſcloſe what you tame | ther 
| purpoſely to reveal ?---let me ſpeak to you, and 
know how much of your ſtory remains for me to 
| tell. 
Lord Calorne, fired by this importunity, an- 
iwered,---Sir, ſhe ſhall not leave the room with you: 
if ſhe is not capable of exerciſing her own jude- 
went, and you fee ſhe is not, mine onght to 
r B 


ſupply 
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ſupply the deficiency :---you have long loſt all title 
to her confidence.---Sit down, Madam, ſaid he to 
Conſtance, while I am alive you ſhall not go with | 
him.—I wave my requeſt, replied Lord Farnford, 
ſmiling maliciouſly, yet I will prove to your ſatio- 
faction that I had ſome right to expect it ſhould 
be complied with, —My wiſh to ſpeak to this lady 
m private, aroſe from a defire to ſpare her all 
needleſs uneafineſs, but, ſince this is prohibited, 
I am warranted in complaining of your injuſtice ; 
as Mi Fitzarthur, I own I had no claim to her 
compliance: as Lady Faraferd, all who know me 
will acknowledge 1 was not abſurd. in expecting 
i N. 

Eyes and hands were elevated with wonder, while 
Lord Calorne, reddening with anger, and coming 
up to his opponent, ſaid, Why you will net give 


me ſuch a prqof of your having loſt your {entes 

_ as to ſay Miſs Fitzartk ur is Lady Farnford? No, 
replied her huſband, aſlecting the utmoſt calmneſs, 

I am not ſo mad as to aſſert, that the fame perſon 


can be two; all that I contend for is that ſhe, who 
was Miſs Fitzarthur, is this morning Countets of 
and io, added he, 


Farntord and my wife: 
turning round to Conſtance, who more thin half 
dead had thrown herſelf into a chair behind him, if 
your Ladyſhip is ready to go 2 8 belicve your 
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carriage W aits. 
After a pauſe of a few ſeconds, ates 185 
the attention of every one was directed to Conſtance, 


Lord 


—— 
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Lord Calorne, ſtarting from lleep, ſaid,— I will 
not believe it, — tis abſolutely impoſſible, and then 
addreſſing himſelf to Mr. Gaynham: He js mad, 
or he was drunk laſt night, and has not recovered 


it; I wiſh my fiſter would take her out of the room; 
—it is very unfit for her to be here now: his imper- 


| tinence effectually has detained us, and J ſuppoſe it 


will be no eaſy matter to get rid of him.— This 


he ſaid in a voice ſo low that only Mr. Gaynham 


heard him; he ſpoke to Lady Harriet, and ſhe, 


going towards Conſtance, adviſed her to go up 


ſtairs with her. —Lord Farnford hearing this, ſaid to 
Lady Harriet, —Firit, Madam, if you pleaſe, let 
it be proved that ſhe is at liberty to follow your 
kind ſuggeſtion,—I ſhould be very happy to ſpare 
Lady Farnford's being preſent at this denoucment ; 

but perhaps nothing leſs than her own voice will 
convince Lord Calorne. — And that, returned 


Lord Calorne, if it is poſſible that ſhe can, while 1 


am here to defend her, be under any apprchenſion 
from you, will not be ſufficient. Then truſt 
your eyes, rejoined the Earl, ſtripping off Con- 
ſtance's glove, and ſhewing her ring: — now believe 
me, or ſay what farther proof you require, I am 
ready to give it you,  ——--Miſs Fitzarthur, ſaid 
Lord Calorne, you muſt immediately deny this, or 
I muſt believe, if ſuch treachery is poſſible, that 
you have deceived me: ſpeak ; ſay you are not 


his wife, and nothing ſhall \\ſhake my confidence 1 in 
vou. 
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Difficult as it was for her to utter a word, ſhe 
anſwered, —I cannot deny it; I am his wife; but 
. It is enough, interrupted Lor @a- 
lorne. I aſk no farther information. I have been 
convinced that no ties can bind thoſe who have not 


a principle within to reſtrain them; but you, Ma— 
dam, I thought ſo incapible of any thing that was 
not more than ſtrictly right, that nothing leſs than 


this proof ſhould have prevailed on me to think of 


vou as I now do: yet let me not judge too hardly: 
Lord Farnford, you have compelled her to this mar- 
riage? her conſent has never been given to it: 1 
hold it, Sir, the indiſpenſable duty of men reci— 
procaly to bear injuries; but theſe are injuries of 
ſuch magnitude, and ſo ſeverely felt; as to require 
more than humanity to bear them: this, which 
vou have done me, is ſuch : it is true, there is no- 
thing in this u orld-that can make me any reparation: 
but my temper will notqermit you to enjoy the truits 


ot ſuch unexampled villany : one of us muſt be re- 


moved; and if it is in your nature to do a friendly 
action, your tacing from me an exiſtence which 
you have rendered not only worthleſs but intoler- 


able, would be ſo; I muit therefore demand the 


only ſatisfaction vou can make me? 

When your Lordfhip has made n appear, ro- 
plied the Earl, that I had not Lady Farnfords 
conlent, I wit wait on you: her conſent was not 
Wants zie gage at me, and when I was once 
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berty to perform an engagement I now find ſhe 

was under to you, at the very moment when I was 
going to quit the houſe, ſhe, on her knees, beg- 
ged me to return: could I divine that ſhe was ſo 
attached to you as to make her becom.ng my wife 

eriminal? 

Would you . Lord Calorne, interrupted 
Conſtance, that I voluntarily conſented to this 
marriage? *tis true, you had my conſent ; but 
Heaven, to which I appeal, knows how it was ex- 
torted from me. Lord Calorne I have been im- 
poſed on. I did every thing to extricate mytelf, 
and keep my promiſe to you: had you been at 
home yeltexday . you would have been con inced 
of it ; you would have believed that I prei-rr 4 
death to the fituation I am now in. If to ſubiit 
to an inevitable neceſſity is crimin il, I ſtand con- 
demned; but tell me, was it poſũble for me, betray- 
ed to his houſe, detained there by him, perſuaded 
that you had deſerted me, and threatened with being 
carried to a diſtance- from all my friends, entirely 
at his mercy, without a ſoul in whom I coald 
conſide, excepting one whoſe power to help me 
fell ſhort of her wiſtes and wy neceflity, was it 
poſſible for me to withſtand him? 'tis rue I did 
kneel to him, and contented to this abhorred deed; 
what was the alternative offered me ? his poſt- 
Chaiſe: was waiting at the door, and be proteſted 
I ſhould go wit! him into the eee But why 
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do I endeavour to clear myſelf to you ? think me 
till guilty—tell me ſo—tell me T have deceived 
you, and kill me with your reproaches. 

Her huſband, who while ſhe was ſpeaking had 
walked much diſturbed up and down the room, fre- 
_gvently interpoſing to ſtop her, would not ſuffer 
| her to proceed any farther, and in a voice too 
peremptory to be diſregarded, told her his buſt- | 
neſs was with her, and that he infiſted on her 
going home with him immediately, 

A Lord Calorne's ſuſpicion of Conſtance, all re- 
ſentment of her imagined treachery, now in a Mc» 
ment ſubſided, and he ſunk into a ſtate of ſtupor, 
from which he was rouzed by Lord Farnford's re- 
peating his authoritative command to bis ſcarcely 
exiſting wife: he then again demanded the ſatis- 
faction he had before required, to which he could 
get no other reply than, —I muſt firſt ſee Lady 
Farnford ſafe home: —and as no oppoſition was 
juſtifiable, he was forced to ſubmit to ſeeing her 
taken from him, for the Earl would not ſuffer her 
even to ſpeak to Lady Harriet, who was 1n tears, 
nor to ſtay a minute longer; but hurrying her 
into the coach, ordercd it home as faſt as poſſible. 
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N their way to Portman-ſquare not a word 
1 paſſed, and immediately on her entering the 
houſe, a ſucceſſion of fainting fits reduced Conttance 
to ſuch a ſtate as made the conſequences of this vi- 
olence to be apprehended : ſhe was committed to the 
care of Kitty, and others of the maid- ſervants were 
ordered to attend her; they carried her to her 
chamber, and laid her on her bed, but it was not 
till towards the evening that fatal effects were not 
every inſtant dreaded : fhe then revived, and, at 
Lord Farnford's requeſt, was moved to the next 
COM. 


Though it was evident that ſhe was much hurt at 
the fight of him, and that it was highly proper 
ſhe ſhould have been left alone to try to reſt, he 
detained her, and indulged himſelf in a gratifica- 
tion, which none but himſelf would have cholen, 
that of the company of a perſon he had be- 
yond forgiveneſs injured: he was in oxicatcd 
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with the pleaſure of calling her his, and his na- 
tural vanity and felf love d ctating to him that 
the continuance of her diſlike was impoſſible, he 
teazed her with repeating bis promites, and with 
his diſguſtiag confolation : ſhe cried, and made no 
anſwer to all he ſaid, till, i a tone of Try 1ll- 
timed raillery, he told her, that he was not ciſcou- 
raved by her coolutſs, for that he was ſatisfied they 
mould the next day be very good friends. Surprize 
„t this confident afſurance awakened her attention : 
her kears ſtopped, and ſhe replied,— You have de- 
ceived yourſelt extremely, if you think I am fo ex- 
fily wrought on: no time can reconcile me to you, 
or my misfortune in being your wife: do nt expect 
me to change or to diſſemble; I cannot, I will not 
do it: you have been a monſter of cruelty to ane: 
you have ſeparated me from the object of my ten- 
dereſt aflections and my higheſt eſteem; and you 
have forced me into a marriage with the man TI 
abhor. Your endeavours have been ſucceſsful, 
but of this, Lord Farnford, you may reſt aſſured, 
that all the pleaſure you can derive from your vil- 
lan you have already reaped: that I am your 
wife, may be a reſtraint on me, but it can never be 
an iunzalſe, My hatred of you will increaſe as [I 
contemplate my wretchednefs; and, if it does not 
pleaſe God to afford me ſhelter in my grave, I will 
ſo far condeſcend, as to requeſt you to let me re- 
turn to my friends: you have married me: you 
have made me miſerable : : you can defire no greater 
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fel city, fince this is the end you have uniformly 
aimed at. I never will live with you, if I can by 
any means avoid it; nor muſt you be at all ſur 


prized, if you find my temper very different from 


what it has hicherto appeared. You have made me 
mad: you are the murderer of my peace, and when 
I am dead, my ſoul ſhall cry for vengeance againit 


you, inhuman, barbarous Lord Farnford ! - 


His Lordſhip's countenance thewed he felt what | 
ſhe had ſaid; and, as if at that moment throwing 


off all diſguiſe, he candidly owned, that he had 


been much to blame, that the ardour of his paſſion. 
had | hurried him to an unpardonable exceſs ; but 


that, as what. was pailed was irrevocable, he could 


oniy by his future conduct manifeſt. his love for 


| her; he told her ſhe in'it not think of a ſeparation, 


which he never could. hear of, but that, if ſhe 
would conſent to live with him, he would, by every 


means in his power, endeavour to gain her affection. 


This was feeble rhetoric in ſuch a cauſe, and 
adminiſtered no. comfort to Con®ance's wounded 
mind : he had deceived her two often, and in the 
laſt inſtance too fatally, to make his promiſes or 
eren his oaths at all credible, had ſhe been diſpocd 
to liſten to them; and, under. her. cireumſtances, 
could he have. laid the univerſe at her fee;, it had 
been rejected. Juitly excited anger, and uncon- 
troulable grief, aiternately occupied her boſom, und 
be ſaw all his oratorical endowments fail in eit 
utmoſt exertion ; ſhe was not to be pacificd ; he had 
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injured her beyond forgiveneſs, beyond W de 
and beyond bearing. | 
IT bey had ſpent near an hour together, which a 
ſervant brought in a note to Lord Farnford, to 
which, after having read it, he replied, with a 
forced indifference. A pretty, coherent, bullying, 
epiſtle, truly! neither addreſſed nor ſigned! I could 
to be ſure, gueſs by the ſtyle whence it comes. — 
Give my beſt refpects to his Lordfhip, and tell 
him Jam married and cannot come. 
This anſwer was ſufficient to diſcover the purport. 
of the billet, and revealed to Conſtance that it was 
from Lord Calorne: the tears guſhed afreſh from 
ber eyes, and Lord Farnford, who ſaw the cauſe, 
tried to ſoothe: her by aſſurances that he would not 
be provoked to accept a challege,—God forbid, ſaid. 
| the, that I ſhould occaſion him to riſque his life. 
What miſery have I brought on him! how happy 
he might have been had he never known me! and 
that he ſhould be fo infulted ! ſo injured ! ſo rob- 
bed! Oh I cannot bear to think of it. — Then 
do not think of it, faid her inſenfible huſband,—- 
Mrs. Stavenell called here this morning while you ; 
_ wefe abſent, and ſhe deſires we will dine with her 
tomorrow: your caufin has written to her, and 
gives us no hopes of his being at home yet, ſo ſhe 
p opoſes going into the country in a few days: you 
have no objection to her invitation, I hope. Do 
you imagine, replied Conſtance, that I can accept 
Invitations? How can my aunt bear to ſee me, 
when ſhe muſt be ſenſible that ſhe has contributed 
| tO 
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to my mis fortunes? I have not ſo much charity: 
ſhe has been very unkind to me. But, pray, my, 
Lord, ring. the bell for Kitty: I can fit up no longer; 3 
my head will ſplit: I muſt go to bed. ä 
And when may I ſee you again, if J let you go 
now? ſaid his Lordſhip.— Never alive, pray 
Heaven! ſhe anſwered.—0 fooliſh girl! he rejoined, . 
you mu not be ſo unhappy. I know you have too 
much goon ſenſe to fret long at what is irremedi- 
able: you muſt tell me when I ſhall ſee you 
This I will tell you, ſaid ſhe, that unleſs I am 
allowed to be the miſtreſs of myſelf, and to remain 
alone when and how long I pleaſe, I will by ſome. 


method or other procure a ſeparation from you. I 


am ſure it is poſſible, for it is reaſonable ; and I 
ſolemnly declare, that if your Lordſhip preſumes 
to lefſen the diſtance between us, or if you be 
have to me with any. greater degree of familiarity 
than I permit, or than you would ſhew to a ſtranger, 
ſhould it coſt me my worthleſs life, I will oppoſe 


you, and quit your hated houſe and its treacherous. 
maſter for ever. Your violence juſtifies my abſent- 


ing myſelf from you, and I inſiſt on your ſubmit- 
ting to my refuſal: you have found it pleaſant, to 
be peremptory, and you muſt allow me to be ſo in 
my turn. 
I cannot ſubmit to abſolute prohibition, re- 
turned Lord Farnford : conſider,” Madam, I have 
a right to fee you, and I ſhall have no encourage- 
ment to humour you, if you tell me it will be in- 
elf ectual. I would : adviſe you to ſhew a little wit. 
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in your anger, for, depend on it, if I find that you 
refuſe to ſee me, and admit any one elſe, even your 
favourite Calorne, he ſhall anſwer for it: how you 
became my wife, matters not; that you are ſo, is 
Fathcient juſtification for me; and whatever ſharers 
may have in your Heart, I will have no greater 
prefedence 1anife/tcd to any than myſelf. 7 

Sentiments, cried Conſtance, exactly fitted to 
Lord Farnford's mind! You have aſſociated with 
the worſt part of the world, and your ideas are 
their's ; but I will not ſatisfy you on this head: 

2 icalous of me, and kindly kill me: I tell you, 
and have often told you, I hate you, and I love 
Lord Calorne: will not that rouze your indigna- 
tion? have you no ſpark of honour in you? can 
vou paticutly hear me ſay, that I will cheriſh my 
love for him? that my greateſt poſſible felicity 
would be, to die in his arms ? Good God! you can 
fand it, and laugh at me! : 

I can Rand it l can laugh at you ; and I can 
Kill love you, he ſtcically replied, for 1 know 
what you can and what you cannot do. — Your 
paſſions ure diſappointed ; but J am ſure a little 
time will calm you. 


-I will ring for your ſervant: 
you may retire if you chuſe it, —T-ſhall do myſelf 
the honour of making perſonal | inquiries after you, 
and fall think half an how's intimation of my in- 
I am not 
to be ſo bullied, my fiir lady: we muſt be better 
friends. 


tention as much as you can expect. 


A ſmall 
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A ſmall degree of reſolution would generally 
overcome Conſtance's rage; for, as her temper was 
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naturally mild, any extraordinary heat ſoon evapo- 


rated, and in the preſent ſtate of her ſpirits it was 


ſoon exhauſled. Lord Farnford's authoritative look 


and tone, and above all the conviction that he 
threatened no more than he dared; humbled her, and 
ſhe defcended to intreaty that he would allow her 
a reaſonable time to blunt the acute feeling of her 
ſufferings ; ſhe promiſed him that ſhe would not en- 
courage her averfion to him, that ſte would exert: 
herſelf to oppoſe her grief, and that'ſhe would not 
purpoſely incenſe him, and he, ſoftened by. her 
tears, in return, conſented to wait: a. change | in his 
favour. | 


Kitty was called; they Parte in peace, and Con- 
ſtance, with great difficulty, reacked her chamber: 
her maid then gave her a note which had been ſent 


from Lady Harriet Gaynham, and which ſhe 
would not truſt any other hand to deliver to her. 


* Tell me, my deareſt, my moſt unhappy girl, 


are you irrevocably Lord Farnford's wife? cannot 
your marriage be ſet aſide ?—urely as it was not 
voluntary it cannot be binding :—it is no marriage. 


I you: think any thing of this kind feaſible, 


cannot you come to me? do not ſtay with him. 


Write me an anſwer yourſelf, IJ have ſent this 


to your maid that you might not be forced to ſay 


what you do not mean: you faid ſomebody in the 
houſe was your friend, I conelude the muſt be.. 


; 
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Though really ſo ill as to be ſcarcely able to. 
ſupport herſelf, Conſtance ſat down to reply to this. 
requeſt, and, while her tears obliterated the charac - 


ters, ſhe wrote: 


1 ſhall ſoon be releaſed: my heart is almoſt 


bree: My dear Lady Harriet: I dare not think 


of what you adviſe; it has pleaſed God to mak: me 
Lord Farnford's wife, and his wife Jam and muſt 


continue. 1 ſubmit, but it is,.I own, in the hope 


that my ſufferings will be ſhort. I am at this mo- 
ment burning with a fever. | 
Might I ſee you! you will not come to his 1 


nd houſe, ns 
All I wiſh is your brother's forgiveneſs; my. 


tears. ſtop me: Adieu. I have no name but 
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"ER maid left her to carry this billet to Lady 


| Harriet's ſervant, and at her return found 
her thrown on the bed 1 in ſirong convulſions: the 


en 
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agony of her mind overpowered her, and this ap- 
peared the final conflict. . Kitty, exceſſively ter- 
rified, rang the bell; a ſervant came up to know 
what was the matter, and carrying the news of his 
Lady's danger to Lord Fernford, he bimſelf came 
to err 

Medical aſſiſtance was ſent for, and during this 
time of delay, his Lordſhip ſtaid with her, expreſ- 
ſing the utmoſt fury at that which was a natural 
effect of his violence: after all his endeavours, 
after the ſacrifice- of all that a rational being would 
think valuable, to be baffled by the hand of death, 
and deprived of his prize in the very moment of 
victory, was an indignity his haughty mind would 
not patiently ſubmit to: he ſat by her, he looked 
at her fixedly, while her features and limbs were 
variouſly contorted, and then lifting up his hands 
and eyes, in the rage of diſappointment and de- 
feat, he imprecated on his head, the bittereſt curſes 
for the precipitation by which he had counteracted 
biduſelf, 

The phy ſician ſent for came as ſoon as poſſible, 
and her huſband eagerly- inquiring his opinion, 
was anſwered, that, as being a ſtranger to her 
conſtitution, he could not judge what ſhe might- 
go through, but that, from her appearance and 
ſymptoms, it was hardly probable that ſhe could 
live longer than the morning. | 

Unſatisfied with what ſo militated againſt his 
wiſhes, his Lordſhip ordered another phyſician to 
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be called in, who confirming the opinion of the 
firſt, increaſed Lord Farnford's fury, and in his 
madneſs he ſwore that, if they did not recover her, 
their lives ſhould anſwer for her's.. They could 
only aſſure him, that no endeavours on their part 
ſhould be wanting, and adviſed, as her head was 


dreadfully affected, that ſhe ſhould be kept perfectly 


quiet, and that nobody ſhould be allowed to ſpeak 
to ber. This and all other conditions that might 
contribute the leaſt hope of recovering her, he 
promiſed ſhould be complied with: the knockers 


were taken off, the ſquare was laid with ſtraw, ſtrict 


prohibitions of the leaſt noiſe were ſent through the 


houſe, and he had now leiſure to reflect on what he 


had done. 
Conſtance remained in this ſtate till. day . 
when ſhe became leſs agitated : Lord Farnford ſat 


up below ſtairs, and detained one of the phyſicians. 


who viſited her every hour, with-very little hope; 
for, though the convulſion which had ſeized her 


_ grew weaker, her fever increaſed to a tremendous. 


height, and ſhe was in a perpetual deiirium, raving 
about Lady Harriet, and ſtriving to get up to go. 
to her: the only ſenſible words ſhe uttered were 
complaints of great pain in her head, and requeſts for 
drink to allay the heat that conſumed her. 

At noon, Lady Harriet called, expecting to ſee 


her; but hearing from the ſervants that nobody. 


could be admitted, ſhe ſent for Kitty and learnt 
her danger. Mrs. Stavenell afterwards came, and. 
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«is very defirous to ſee her, but Lord Farnford 
would not ſuffer it. | | 

Thus, contrary to the expectations of all about 
ker, the lived five days, during which time ſhe had 
not one moment's ſleep: the had only two lucid 
intervals of any continuance, and the then earneſl- 
Il; prayed that it would pleaſe God to relcaſe ber: 
On the ſixth day ſhe appeared rather better, ſhe was 
ſenſible two hours at a time, and ſlept once for 
about twenty minutes. This, however flattering, 
Her phyſicians feared was more a ſign of her being 
exhauſted than of amendment, as it was followed 
by a perfect ſtupor, in which, though her eyes 
were open, the greateſt teſtimony of her being alive 
was a convulſive ſtarting. 

She was now ſo totally inſenfible that any; if 
thoſe could be found to whom ſuch a fight was 
gratifying, who wiſhed it, might without increaſing 
ber danger ſee her, and of this permiſſion her huſ- 
band availed himſelf : the phyſician was preſent, 
and pitying Lord Farnford's diſtreſs, he endeavour- 
ed to prepare him for her death, and to alleviate his 
forrow, by ſaying ſhe would probably go off qui- 
etly and without pain: this was no conſolation to 
his lordihip ; ; his ſorrow was entirely ſelfiſh ; it was 
his oo defeat he lamented, and would willingly 
have prolonged ber mifery rather than have loſt her. 
He ſtrictly forbad all mention of a poſſibility that 
ſhe would not recover, and vehemently expreſſing 
bis anger at the contention between death and liim- 
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ſelf, he awakened his wiſe from her torpidity, and 
ſhe inſtantly fainted at the fight of him. 

It was now a doubt whether he had not complete- 
ly terminated her miſerable exiſtence ; but ſhe was 


reſtored, and he promiſed to be leſs raſh in future. 
She paſſed a dreadfully tumultuous night, yet did. 


not ſeem ſo much worſe the next morning as might 


have been expected; ſhe then dozed, and about 


noon awoke ſenfible and tranquil. Her phy ficians 
ſaw her, and he who had firſt attended her ſtaying 
ſome time longer, than the other, expreſſed his 


doubt to her maid whether any of her ſymptoms. 
were favourable : this, though ſpoken in: a low: 


voice, ſhe overheard, and beckoning him to her 


bedſide, ſhe ſaid— I am dying; I. know, and I 
* rejoice at it:—tell him I. forgive him—he has 

killed me—I forgive him.—Bid him repent what 
| * he has done. I believe for a great while I have 
not had the uſe of my reaſon; it has pleaſed God 


no to reſtore it to me, and I hope it will be con- 


* tinued during the ſhort remainder of my lite. 
I ſee death approaching without its t rrors, and 
© moſt gladly will I meet it: tell me, Sir, how 


ks long 1t 13 probable I may linger?“ 
Tae dector made no reply; he was affected with 


the ſcene before him; and, accuſtomed as he was 


to viſit the bed of ſickneſs and of death, he could 


not inſenfibly behold ſuch Hg and reſign- 
ation, * Ah!” ſaid Conſtance, * you are unwilling 
1 tell mèe; 700 think it a painful taſk to fix the 


end 
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end of my life: thank you for your humanity ! 
but if you knew me you would tell me, that J 
© might rejoice at the approach of my deliverance,” 
perhaps the time may be too long: perhaps I may 
© remain hours, or even days in this terrible ſtate— 
O God, thy will be done: I wait thy time: but 
I] beg to hear how long you think wy releaſe wall 
be delayed.“ 

As there could now be no fear of ſhocking her, 
and ſhe appeared perfectly compoſed, he anſwered, 
that the might continue, nearly as the was three or 
four days; but that the greater probability was, 
that ſhe would not feel pain more than twenty-four 
hours : he therefore recommended it to her, if ſhe 
had any friend that ſhe particularly wiſhed to ſee, 
or any affairs to fettle, to improve this interval. 
© Thank God for all his mercies !* ſhe replied, ex- 
ultingly ; and clapping her hands together, I have 
© no affairs to ſettle ; but there is a friend whom I 
much wiſh to ſee : and yet it is better not: I could 
not bear it: and yet, how can I leave the 
world without it?“ ?“ I ſuppoſe,” ſaid the doctor, 
* you would wiſh to ſee my lord?“ * I can for- 
give him,” ſhe replied, but I cannot ice him: 


il hope it is not neceſſary that I ſhould : bid him 
think of what he has done—1 forgive him—O God 


forgive him! 
She was now ſo exhauſted as to be unable to ſay 
any more, and her phyſician was quitting her bed- 


he 
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he perceived ſhe had ftill ſomething which ſhe was 
deſirous to communicate: he returned to her, and 
in a voice ſcarcely” audible, ſhe begged him to ſend 
for Lady Harriet Gaynham : * I maſt fee her,” ſhe | 
Jad, * tis my laſt worldly concern.“ She then 
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liour, in witch time the doctor gratified a very rea- 
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ſonable curiofity, by inquiring of Kitty what were K 
' 
the peculiar eircumſtances of N Farnford's ſit u- 


at 10 2. 


Lady Harriet had been ſent for, and br rived'be- 
| fore her friend could be prepared to receive her: ſhe 
there fore ſtayed in the next room, and the phyſician 
promiſed ſhe ſhould be called as ſcon as his patient 
cvald ſafely ſee her. In about a quarter of an hour 
after ſhe came, Conſtance rouſed herſeif as from 
ſleep, and turning to Kitty who was in tears by her, 
ſhe ſaid—* O why did I wake ?—I was in the 
* ſweeteſt place, and my own lord was there too: 
how could you call me away? — there is nothing 
* but cruelty here: —I will go again —is he gone 
back ?—yes, he is, and I ſhall go to him—he is 
happy, and I ſhall be happy ;—and Lady Harrict 
* ſhe ſliall go—ſhe fall ſe@her dear brother ;—but 
* will the leave her little ones ? O how I ramble,” 
faid ſhe, recollecting herſelf : © Will Lady Harriet 
come, and come ſoon ? if the does not it will be 
© too late! 
With all poſſible caution ſhe was cold Lady. 
Harri t Gaynham was come, a and every thing was 


done 
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Zone to fortify her, leſt ſhe ſhould on ſeeing her 
faint and recover no more. In a few minutes ſhe 
ſeemed tolerably firm, and as ſhe begged very ear- 


neſtly that this indulgence might not be deferred, 


they were allowed to meet; but Lady Harriet's 
grief ſhecked Conſtunce, and ſhe was obliged to 
withdraw till the effuſions of her ſorrow abated : 
Me then returned to her, and taking her nearly 
liteleſs hand, ſaid ſhe hoped ſhe was freed from 
pain: Tolerably ſo, Conſtance replied, I have 


no reaſon to complain now : it has pleaſed God 


to afflict me; but his mercy will deliver me. 
© You are very good to me—l am ſorry to have 
brought ſuch diſtreſs en you: Where is your 
brother? — does he forgive me?“ © F orgive 
* you?” ſaid Lady Harriet, © you need no for- 
giveneſs: he is gone''— Gone !—whither ?? 
rejoined Conftance, * ſhall I indeed meet Lord Ca- 
* lorne :I ſaw him juſt now; he finiled at me 
* he forgave me—he ſaid he was happy: Vet this 
© cannot be chere is he?” „ Sailed for Gibral- 


* tar,” anſwered his ſiſter: “He could not endure 


* ſtuy ing in England.“ * God bleſs him!“ eried 
Conſtance, and enible him to bear his lot :—for 
* your ſake I will wiſh him to live—tcll him I loved 
him tell him my laſt prayer ſhall be for him! 
* And now, Lady Harriet, I muſt quit you—do 
not lament my death; rather, if you love me, 
* rejoice in it: think what have ſuffered, and 
* what a releaſe it is to me.— I go irom a world of 
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© vexation, and diſappointment, and I have every 
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* reaſon to hope, that in leaving it I ſhall be happy, 
* I am gprieved for the diſtreſs I have occaſioned 
you and your family ; but what have thoſe to an- 
* ſwer for that have ſo injured us? O graciouz 
God! forgive them. I am afraid I muſt fee Lord 
Farnford—T ought, for I will die in charity with 


great God above knows only: yet why ſhould I 


* tear him? He has done his utmoſt : he ſhall} 


come, and perhaps the ſeeing the creature he has 


© deter him: he ſliall be the laſt perſon whom I ſhall 
fee: the ſhort tine I ſhall wait muſt not be ſpent 
thus. I wiſh Mr. Carwell was in town. There 
was a little I wanted to ſay to you Lady Harriet, 
but you are too much afflicted. Her friend find- 


+4 


ing herſelf, as Conſtance had ſaid, too much 


afflicted to render her any eſſential ſervice, aſked 
ker if ſhe would let Mr. Gaynham come up to her, 
as he then waited in the carriage. This propoſi- 
ron was gladly embraced, and he very willingly 
came to this ſcene of ſorrow to ſhew the laſt act of 
friendſhip human nature 1s capable of acknowledg- 
ing: ls viſit gave her to whom it was made plea- 
ſure, and Lady Harriet having retired with the 


attendants, Conſtance, with more collection and 
{trength than could have been expected, gave 


lam the neceſſary directions for diſpoſing of what- 


ever ito left, She begged to be buried with her 


4 > father 


every body; but how I am able to ſupport it the 


murdered may have a good effect on him: it may 
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Weather and mother at Marſtonbury, and that nothing 
about the place of her interment might indicate her 
being Lord Farnford's wife: ſhe deſired Mr. Gayn- 
ham to write to Lord Drumterne, to Lord Reycolm, 
to Mr. Carwell, and to Mr. Aiſtrey, an account of 
her death; ſhe recommended Kitty to Lady Har- 
riet's care, and directed that ſhe ſhould have her 
clothes and what money was found, or due to her. 
Her jewels ſhe bequeathed to Lady Harriet, and 
eſpecially mentioned Lord Calornc's picture. What- 
ever belonged to her at Marſtonbury ſhe wiſhed Mr. 
Gaynham's children, as the repreſentatives of Lord 
Calorne, to have; but he objecting to this, as de- 
priving the family of their right, and ſtating to her 
how ſtrong an appearance of fraud it would wear, 
as her intentions were known only to him, and ver- 
bally declated, ſhe contented that they ſhould not 
in.crrupt the legal channel. There were ſome books 
and papers of Lady Barbara Fitzarthur's at Lord 
Drumferne's, the'e ſhe begged Mr. Gaynham to 
ſend for, to give the former to his wife, and to de- 
bl firoy the latter with his own hands; and thus hav- 
Ing delivered her injunction:, ſhe ſunk down on her 
pillow. Mr. Gaynham promiſed an cxuct compli- 
ace with her wiſhes, and immediately quitted her, 
to conceal from her that manly fortitude was not 
ſufncient to ſupport the fight of youth, beauty, in- 
nocence, and piety in the laſt conflict. 
So long a converſation had made it im poſſible for 
ber to Tee Lord Farnford then, but wiſhing all at- 
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tachment to the world at an end, in about an heut 
ſhe ſent for him, and every body on his coming left 
the room : he food, without ſpeaking, at her bed- 
fide ; her eyes were ſhut, and he feared the wis 
gone for ever: he took her hand, which had ſcarce- 
ly any remains of animal warmth in it; ſhe opened 
her eyes, and ſeeing him, withdrew it, and made 
an effort to turn her head from him, I forgive 
* you,” ſaid the, fuincly, „and, if you fincerely 
ropent, I hope God Almighty will forgive you; 
but, my lord, you have been very cruel. I do 
not mean to reproach you I rejoice in the effect 
of what you have done; and I beg that the few 
© hours I have to liv: may not be diſturbed. I thank 
you for your care of me during my illneſs; and! 
ſaw you that I might aſſure you I harbour no 
reſentment, Mr. Gaynham has any inſtructions, 


6 


* 


Lo 


I wiſh you to attend to them: :—ſ{ufter me now to 
die in peace.“ 

Hs lordſhip's ſpirit v was ſubdued; he fan by 
victim expiring, and would on any terms have re- 
deemed her life; but this was not in bis power ; 
and, with ſenſations till now ſtrangers to his heart, 
he retired from her; he could not be prevailed on to 
leave the room, and injudicioufly turning to tak: 
a farewell look of her, ſhe ſaw him, ſhook her head 
ard aſked him why he diſturbed her by ſtaying. 
He was then forced away, and Conſtance remained 
quiet as Il in a number. | 
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HEN he was gone, Lady Harriet, who 
would not quit the houſe while the leaſt 
vital ſpark exiſted, returned to her, and finding 
her in ſuch a ſtate as that her grief could not diſturb 
her, ſhe ſat looking at her, and expecting every 
heaving of her boſom to be the laſt. Her doze con- 
tinued till midnight, when ſhe awoke, and lifting up 
her hands, cried out—* Thy will be done, thou 
© feet angel of peace ] am bid to live and hope, 
© I will never leave thee nor forſake thee, and for 
© thy ſufferings thy reward ſhall be the greater 
ſweet words! But where is my dear Harriet? 
J thought ſhe was here, and ſhe too bid me live 
and hope, and ſo did my beloved lord: — I ſaw 
him heard him promiſe obedience, and I muſt 
* obey :—and ſo I will. I wiſhed to die, but I 
« muſt not; yet why ſhould I live ? 
, * knows, and the angel could not tell me: —he bid 
me hope, but what ?—Oh! I will hope—it would 
© be wicked to de uf after fuch goodneſs.” - 
vox. IV. „„ Turning 


that God 
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Turning to Lady Harriet, and taking one of her 


hands, ſhe continued“ I am told I ſhall be happy, 
and that I muſt not die.—He frowned at me when 


I ſaid I could not live, and ſaid I /orld live, and 
* afterwards be removed to the ſweeteſt place—all 


* was moon-light, and ſo cool and beautiful! and 7] 


* your brother met me, and he defired me to live. 


Here her voice dropped, ſhe whiſpered ſomething | 


more, unintelligibly, and as if quite ſpent, ſtretched 
herſelf out, and in a moment was profoundly aſleep, 


At that inſtant Lady Harriet fainted, ſhe was carri- | 


ed into the next room, and the phyſician leaving 
Kitty to recover her, ſat down by Conſtance to 
wait the confirmation of his fears that ſhe was irre- 


; 0 a 


vocably gone. 


Two hours ſhe remained perfectly torpid, and then] 
evidently breathed, growing every minute warmer, 


and ſeeming to ſleep ſweetly: at eight the next morn- 
ing ſhe awoke, revived and free from pain; ſhe was 
ſenfible, and after having taken her medicine, ſlept 
again till noon, when the Doctor declared his hopes 
of her life. Mr. Gaynham then took Lady Har. 
riet, who was nearly exhauſted with fatigue, home, 


and Kitty was enjoined to ſend immediately to them | 


if Lady Far ford changed again for the worſe, 


His Lordſhip's joy at hearing there was the leaſt Þ | 


expectation, was ſtill more furious than his grief 
had been; but, as he was warned that her recovery 
could only be hoped for from exercifing the utmoſt 


cir- 
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circumſpeCtion, he promiſed to forbear ſeeing her, 
and that nothing ſhould be ſuffered to agitate her. 
Her fever now inter mitted; the next day ſhe 
was better ; at the end of a week it gave way, and 
ſhe experienced the felicity of having her bed 
made, Lady Harriet's attendance on her, was al- 
moſt uninterrupted, and Mr. Gaynham contributed 
greatly to her recovery, by his daily viſits ; he 
endeavoured to reſtore the temper of her mind, and 
to reconcile her to her fate, in which he ſo far 
ſucceeded, that in ten days from the time when ſhe 
firſt gave hopes of her life, ſhe profeſſed her willing- 
neſs to ſubmit patiently to the diſpenſations of 
Providence, and being able to fit up, ſome part of 
| every day, deſired that on the next ſhe might 92 | 
Lord Farnford. 
The phyſicians adviſed, as the weather was very 
hot, her being, as ſoon as her ſtrength would ena» 
ble her to bear motion, carried out of town: and 
Lady Harriet immediately propoſed her going with 
her to Oatham; for this it was neceſſary Lord 
Farnford's permiſſion ſhould be obtained, but nei- 
ther Mr. Gaynham nor his wife choſe to aſk a favour 
of one who had ſo injured them: Conſtance 
therefore herſelf undertook to mention it the next 
day when they were to meet. 5 | 
She was not worſe on the morrow, and received 
the Earl with leſs perturbation than her friends had 
expected: he came to her punctually at the hour 
ſhe had named, and though his countenance indi- 
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_ cated ſome little diſpleaſure at finding Lady Har- 
riet and Mr, Gaynham were to be the witneſſes of 
their converſation, he expreſſed in very warm terms 
his, joy at the proſpect of her recovery; he told 
her he underſtood change of air was adviſed for her, 
that he would ſend in the evening to order the houſe 
at Mount Felix to be got ready for her reception: 
this diſconcerted her, and vexed Lady Harriet, 
who fearing Conſtance's acquieſcence, anſwered, 
Mou had better let Lady Farnford go with us to 
Oatham: I am ſure ſhe will find her health and 
{ſtrength return ſooner there. Contrary to their 
hopes, he replied, that if ſhe wiſhed it, it ſhould be 
ſo, and conſented to her removal at the end of the 
week, if ſhe fhould wo found able to bear the Jour- 
ney. 

Mr, Gaynham and Lady Harriet were bilge to 
dine and ſpend the evening with a friend, and in the 
afternoon, Conſtance being better than ſhe had yet 
been, it was propoſed that ſhe ſhould go into the 
Park for an airing : as ſoon as it was mentioned to 
Lord Farnford, he begged to accompany her, and 
as ſhe was determined to diſcourage her averſion to 
ſeeing him, ſhe complied : ſhe was carried in a 
chair to Hyde-park gate, where he met her in his 


coach, and they were now left to a ſober t6te-a-t&te, I 


which his Lordſhip appeared to enjoy exceſſively, 
while his wife's exertions were neceſſary to ſupport 
it, without irritating him by amazes, her diſlike 
of 1 Its 


Every 
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Every thing Lord Farnford ſaid was calculated 
to encourage and to win her: he profeſſed the ſin- 
cereſt contrition-for what he had done, anticipated 
her reproaches, and owned her hatred of him juſti- 
fable; but hoped ſhe would accept with candor all 
the compenſation he could make her, as it was not in 
his power to reſtore her to the ſtate he had forced 
her from. She anſwered that nothing ſhould make 
her depart from her duty to him, and to herſelf, 
that his former conduct ſliould not prejudice her 


againſt him, if it in future was not exceptionable; 


that the moſt he could yet expect from her was 
ſubmiſſion, and that ſhe ſhould endeavour to forget 

what was paſt, She told him he had utterly ruined 
her peace of mind, and ſhe believed he himſelf ſaw 
the madneſs of his compulſion; but that, if he 
performed the promiſe he had often repeated to her, 
ſhe would not aggravate his remorſe, by any re- 
iteration of her complaints. 
Words were almoſt inadequate to expreſs his 
gratitude for her condeſcenſion; he ſolemnly en- 
gaged himſelf to conſult her happineſs before every 
other object, and declared the moſt ſerious intention 
of becoming wholly a new man ; repreſenting to 
her, that this would not be the firſt reformation 
effected by beauty and virtue, But that which 
did moſt towards reconciling her to her fate was, 
an aſſurance that, till her return from Oatham, he 


would conſider her only as the lady to whom he 


was to be married; and that, if his conduct dur- 
EG ing 
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ing that time gave her any offence, he would con- 
{ent to a total ſeparation. 

Prepoſſe ſſed as ſhe was againſt him, and in | favour 
of another, the could not but own him entitled to 
ſome reſpect, if he adhered to his reſolution : he 
was, for her ſake, and to atone for his crime, to 
make a ſacrifice, which, however reaſonable or ne- 
ceſſary, is the greateſt a libertine can offer: he 
was to abandon vice, and all that for the laſt ten 
years of his life he had miſcalled pleaſure ; he was 
to ſlrame anew all his ideas of happineſs ; he was 
to be confined within bounds, hi.iurto incapable of 
reſtraining him, and he was to lead ſuch a life as 
mult at firſt be irkſome ro him, She had not vanity 
enough nor confidence enough in her own attracti- 
ons to be very credulous ; but her natural abhor- 
rence of injuitice, and the candour of her Anke 
made her liſten, and hope he was ſincere. 
They returned home with the ſame precautions 
as had been uſed at their going out; he overjoyed 
and grateful, ſhe leſs afraid of him, and more tran- 
quil. Lady Harriet called as ſhe went home in the 
evening to inquire after her ; and, though ſhe was 
in bed, as ſhe was not aſleep, was admitted to ſee 
her, Conſtance related what had paſſed, and 
| was ſorry to perceive that her friend was rather 
diſpleaſed with her endeavours to be ſatisfied : her 
exceſſive hatred of Lord Farnford, and her very 
ſtrong attachment to her brother, prevented Lady 


Har. 
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Barriet's ſecing the neceſſity of Conſtance's en- 
couraging a diſpoſition to contentment : ſhe dropt 
ſome hints, which, though guarded cautiouſly, were 
underſtood, of the incompatibility of two affections 
of the ſame ſpecies; and gave it as her opinion, 
that there were no poſſihle circumſtances under 
which it was required of us to diſlemble in favour 
of thoſe who had injured us. 
Argument was, after the fatigues of the day, 
ſo greatly laborious to Conſtance, that ſhe could 
only tell Lady Harriet the diſcovered her meaning, 
and aſſure her that, were ſhe inclined to it, it was 


out of her power to leſſen her regard for Lord 


Calorne, or to admit another affection of that ſpe- 

cies ; but that there was a duty incumbent on her 
now to the man who was her huſband, and that 
though ſhe ſcorned diſſimulation, ſhe could not 
acquit herſelt, nor would Lord Calorne acquit 
her, if ſhe continued inflexibly to oppoſe him, and 
judged unfairly of his actions. With this her La- 


dyſhip ſeemed tolerably ſatisſied, and took her Icave 


for the night. 

What ſhe had ſaid made Confance very uneaſy 
left ſhe ſuſpected her of verſatility ; her motive was 
evident, and the warmth of her love for Lord 


Calorne was not to be blamed ; but it was a very 


heavy addition to Conſtance's mental ſufferings, 


at a time when ſhe was ſtruggling againſt ſickneſs, 


grief, and a paſſion which it was doubttul whether 
| G4: ihe 
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ſhe could ever conquer, to be almoſt accuſed of 
want of ſteadineſs ; her night's reſt was broken by 
reflecting on this ſubject, and in the morning ſhe 
felt ſo much diſturbed at it that ſhe ſent to Mr, 
Gaynham deſiring to ſee him before Lady Harriet 
came ; in order that ſhe might know whether he 
thought her endeavours to ſubmit to a fituation 
from which ſhe could not extricate herſelf, could be 
conſtrued into a ceſſation of the regard ſhe was 
bound to entertain for Lord Calorne. | 
Mr. Gaynham came to her, and ſet her mind 
completely at eaſe in this point, by telling her 
that not only her concern for her own peace, but 
her duty obliged her to detach, as much as ſhe 
could, from her remembrance whatever might render 
her engagement to Lord Farnford more unpleaſant 
than it intrinſically was: he ſaid he knew her well 
enough to be ſatisfied that, after her moſt ſtrenuous 
endeavours, not one of Lord Calorne's friends would 
have the ſhadow of reaſon for charging her with 
Having forgotten him, and he undertook to con- 
vince his wife, that ſhe was as much to blame in 
harbouring ſuch a * as ee in utter 
ing it. 
He did ſo, before Lady Harriet came at noon ) 
and ſhe was heartily penitent for having ſuffered 
her affection for her brother ſo to overcome her 
reaſon : hardly any aſſurance of forgiveneſs would 
pacify her, nor could it have been effectually done, 
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if Conſtance had not ingenuouſly confeſſed that 
ſhe was made happier by having Mr. Gaynham' 83 
approbation of her reſolution. 

When Lord Farnford made his viſit, as the day 
before, to his wife, he brought a meſſage from 
Mrs. Stavenell, who had poſtponed her departure 
from London, in the hope of ſeeing her niece, 
It was not without reluctance that Conſtance con- 
ſented to receive her; it brought innumerable 
: painful ideas forward, and ſhe would gladly have 
declined the favour, yet that argued reſentment 
and an unbecoming haughtineſs, and ſhe would not 
humour herſelf: ſhe therefore acquieſced in her 
with, and Mrs. Stavenell came Juſt as Lord Farnford 
was quitting her. 

This good lady had fo tile accuſtomed herſelf 
to look to the future, that ſhe was aſtoniſhed at 
ſeeing the effect which, what ſhe termed fretting, 
bad produced on her niece's perſon: ſhe now, for 
the ſirſt time ſeemed to think, and proteſted, with 
her uſual eloquent vehemence, that had ſhe known 
ſhe would have laid it ſo to heart, ſhe would neither 
have meddled nor made in the buſineſs. Conſtance 
begged that there might be no retroſpect to what 
was now irremediable, ſignified her intention to 
ſubmit without repining to her fate, and ſaid, ſhe 
would forgive the injuries ſhe had borne from every 
body. She told her aunt how fairly Lord Farn- 
ford had promiſed, and Mrs. Stavenell was ſo 
much intereſted for her, as to ſay, that if he did 
Wa. not, 
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not, which ſhe thought impoſlible, behave to her 
in ſuch a manner as made living with him agrea- 
ble, her houſe ſhould be at all times a retreat from 
him. It gave Conſtance pleaſure to be reconciled 
to a relation of her father's, and Mrs, Stavenell 
left her, after having given her a very preſſing 
invitation to ſpend ſome time, after her return from 


Oatham, at her houſe in the country. 


In the evening of this day, Conſtance's feelings 
were afreſh wounded by a melancholy though at- 
fectionate letter from Mrs. Aiſtrey, containing an 
account of Mr. Aiſtrey's death the preceding week. 


CHAP. VII 
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ATTACHMENT, 


\HE ſhort 1 of the time Mr. Gayn- 

ham and.Lady Harrict were to ſtay 3 in town 
prevented their being ſo much : as they wiſhed with 
Con · 
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Conſtance ; but ſhe was now ſo well as to diſpenſe 


with much of their friendly attendance. Her huſ- 
band was extremely attentive to her, doing all he 
could to amuſe and gratify her, and confining him- 
ſelf, wholly at home that ſhe might not want com- 


pany : ſhe ſaw, and was grateful for his kindneſs, 
which however could not ſtimulate her to any re- 
turn of love, nor relieve her from the uneaſineſs 


ſhe felt whenever he entered the room. 


She experienced very forcibly the error of Lady 
Harriet's ſuppoſing he could ſupplant Lord Ca- 
lorne in her affection, and found that, as her 


ſtrength returned, the agonizing remembrance of 


her diſappointment revived, and caſt a cloud of ſettled 
melancholy over her mind. She ſtrove againſt this, 
would not indulge in ſolitude, and frequently cora- 
pelled herſelf to ſee Lord Farnford, leſt her aver- 


ſion to him ſhould increaſe : he perceived ſhe was 


ſtill very unhappy, and had the ſupreme infelicity 


of being convinced that it was owing to him, and 


that he could not make her otherwiſe. 
She was to quit London on Saturday, and on 


Thurſday morning the Earl told her he purpoſed 


taking his leave at court, as he ſhould go into the 
country the day after her: ſhe had no objection to 
his abſence; and, as Lady Harriet was engaged at 


home for the whole of the day, ſhe ſet about the 
arduous taſk of writing to ſome of her friends a 
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detail of what had befallen her: from this ſhe was 
obliged often to deſiſt, the ſubject was painful in 
the higheſt degree, and all her attempts produced 
only a ſhort letter to Mr, Carwell, 

Lord Farnford called on her after he was dreſſed, 

and fat with her till his carriage came, during 
which time, as indeed in all other of his viſits, he 
treated her with affectionate reſpect, and confirmed 
her hopes that at leaſt, he would not aggravate her 
miſery by rendering the ſituation ſhe had loſt, and 
that ſhe was in, immeaſurably incomparable.— 
Incomparable, in ſo much as regarded her heart, 
they muſt ever remain ; but her reaſon was cool 
and impartial enough to ſhew her that, though he 
could not annihilate her ſorrow, it was in his power 
to encreaſe it very much. 5 
Almoſt as ſoon as his carriage was gone out of 
the ſquare, a footman came to her, and ſaid, that a 
young lady was below who wiſhed to ſpeak to her: 
ſhe aſked what her name was, which the man not 
having learned, went down to get, and preſently 
returning with a ſmile which he could not ſuppreſs, 

he ſaid the lady bid him tell her Ladyſhip ſhe was 
Charlotte Lyſcot. Conſtance was as much at a 
loſs as before ſhe had this information; but ima- 
gining that, though ſhe did not recollect any body 
of the name, ſhe might remember her on ſeeing 
her, ſhe deſired the lady might be ſhewn in, which 
was ſoon done, for ſhe had followed the ſervant to 

the 
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the door. Could Conſtance have immediately re- 
cognized her as an old acquaintance, her ſurprize 
at her ſingular appearance would have kept her 
Glent ; but ſhe was convinced, that Charlotte Ly- 
ſcot was an utter ſtranger. She entered, and ſtood 
perfe&tly upright at the lower end of the room, 
without ſpeaking, and gave time for the examina- 
tion of her perſon : her figure and her face were 
beautiful, though ſhe was pale and had a melan- 
choly look ; ſhe was tall and thin, and appeared 
not above twenty years of age: her hair was of a 
bright cheſnut colour; and though dreſſed with ſo 
little care as to truſt only to its own propenſity, it 
hung in ringlets very gracefully on each fide of 
| her neck: ſhe had neither cap, hat, bonnet, nor 
ornament of any kind on her head, nor did ſhe need 
it, for the tout enſemble was ſuch a deviation from 
all rule, that nothing common was looked for : her 
cloaths were all white, her gown of a very fine 
clear muſlin, made long, and lying on the ground: 
ſhe had no hoop, nor the leaſt ſtiſtneſs in any thing 


— 


- ſhe wore: her apron and handkerchief were both of 


very expenſive French lace; a white ſarſnet cloak 
hung in ſuſpenſe t:ctween her arms and the floor, and 


ſhe had a cambrick handkerchiet in her hand, tied 


up, as if containing ſomething : her whole dreis be- 
ſpoke extreme negligence and liberality, and hung 
on her like wet drapery on a Statuary's lay figure. 
The conference was opened by an apology from 
_ Conſtance for keeping her ſcat, and a requeſt that 
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the ſtranger would fit down, to which ſhe made no 
other reply, than, Where is my Lord ?—If you 
mean Lord Farnford, faid Conſtance, he is gone 
to St. J: m:3's.—Who are you? rejoined the lady, 
This was a queſtion at which Conſtance pauſed ; 
but on a repetition of it, ſhe anſwered, that ſhe 
was his wife, — That cannot be, cried the ſtranger ; 
God forbid it! it is impoſſible: tell me, are you 
really married to him ?—Really, on my word, I 
am, replied ſhe, who would gladly have been con- 
vinced of the impoſſibility. W by ſhould 1 be here 
if I am not his wife? Then, rejoined the viſi- 
tor, you are wicked indeed ; ; you have robbed me: 
you have enticed him from me, and you have broke 
my heart. Are you Lady Farnford? are you 
Edward's wife ?—I begin to doubt, replied Con- 
ſtance, whether I have a right to ſay I am; but 
you are miſinformed if you ſuſpect that I enticed 
him: fit down, Madam, and be calm, for I am 
recovering from a dangerous illneſs, and my ſpirits 
will not bear being hurried. 8 
Who can be calm? replied Charlotte, throwing 
herſelf on the ſopha: it is you have made him 
cruel to me: you are the Miſs Fitzarthur, I ſup- 
poſe: O how often I wiſhed you dead !, he is my 
huſband not your's, and I appeal to Heaven to de- 
cide whether I am not his wife: there can be no 
Lady Farnford but WT — I will not ſubmit 
to your uſurpation, 


No 
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No entreaties that ſhe would explain herfelf, no 
aſſurances, though voluntarily offered, that could 
ſhe ſubſtantiate a prior claim, ſhe who had igno- 
rantly injured her, would yield to her, could ob- 
tain any ſatisfaction: Charlotte ſat gazing ſted- 
faſtly at her rival, repeating, O you happy wo- 
man ! you might well try to entice him: but who 
would think you would do it ? for you look good 
and melancholy : yet how can Edward's wife be 


melancholy ? 


Before Conſtance could reply tc to or even under- 
ſtand theſe incoherent apoſtrophes, the houſekeeper 
ſent in, by one of the footmen, a Sandwich of 
cold chicken and bread, for her lady, who was 
obliged, as ſhe could take nouriſhment by very 
ſmall quantities, to have it often; the man was 
ſetting it on the table, when Conſtance prevented 
him, by ſaying ſhe was not inclined to eat, and that 
therefore he might take it away again. The young 
lady threw down her little bundle, advanced, had 
taking hold of the plate, ſeated herſelf in the 
chair which Lord Farnford had left, and eagerly 
devoured what had been ſent for Conſtance, without 
excuſing what ſhe did, or ſeeming aware. that this 

was an uncommon mode of behaviour. 
The natural inference from her appearance and 
converſation, was, that ſhe was mad, and from her 
avidity that ſhe was in want : Conſtance's pity now 
equalled her wonder, and knowing that the con- 
tents of the plate would not t ſatisfy even the mode- 
| rate 
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rate hunger of a perſon in health, ſhe, under 
-retence that, if the remainder of the chicken was 
brought in, ſhe might perhaps eat of it, ſent the 
man to fetch it, and remained alone with Charlotte 
Lyſcot, too much intereſted for her, and too much 
aſtoniſhed to recollect that ſhe expoſed herſelf to 
danger. 
The fair inſane appeared perfe Ay TITUS and 
wholly occupied by the idea of Lord Farnford : 
ſhe looked round the room, and ſaid this was dear 
Lady Maria's fitting-room. O Lady Maria! if I 
had believed you! but Lady Emma, wicked Lady 
Emma! you ſaid I might truſt him: you ſaid 1 
| ſhould be your fifter, And here it was, continued 
ſhe, ſpringing to the marble chimney-ſlab, here, 
on this ſpot, it was that Edward told me he 
would love me for ever, and that I ſhould be his 
wife. O deceitful Edward! cruel Lord Farnford ! 
By the time the ſervant returned, Conſtance 
could collect enough to make her more than ever 
abhor Lord Farnford: the tears ſtarted in her 
eyes at this wretched young woman's misfortunes, 
and, as much out of pity to her, as regard to her- 
ſelf, ſhe wiſhed the connection between his Lord- 
ſhip and Charlotte was ſuch as would cancel her 
marriage: but ſhe was forced to repreſs her curio- 
ſity, as the poor creature was intent only on alle- 
_ viating her bunger, and became filent as ſoon as 
| ſhe perceived the means approaching. 
The ceremony of inviting her would have been 
2 work of ſupererogation ; Charlotte helped herſelf 
very 
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very dexterouſly and demoliſhed the major part of 
the chicken, Conftance taking no notice of her, 
leſt ſhe ſhould interrupt her. When ſhe quitted 
her knife and fork, ſhe ventured to aſk her if there 
was any kind of paſtry or fruit that ſhe would chuſe, 
and if ſhe would not have ſome ſort of beverage, 
| What have I done? replied the ſtranger, ſtarting z 
I did not intend to eat, and I have been betrayed 
into it, Well! it muſt not be; here I am, and 
here I muſt remain.—Will you not have a glaſs of 
wine, or ſome wine and water ? Conſtance aſked,— 
No, I am obliged to you, ſhe anſwered mildly ; 


wine is too ſtrong for me: may I have a little water 


alone? — This was fetched for her; and, while ſhe 
was drinking it, Conſtance ſaw ſhe had a miniature 
picture of Lord Farnford hung by a ribbon round 
her neck: a proof, at leaſt, that their connection 
was not wholly exiſtent in a perturbed imagination. 

The two ladies were now left together, and Lord 
Farnford's laſt married wife was extremely anxious 
to learn the ſtranger's ſtory, which, however, ſhe 
began to fear ſhe muſt content herſelf without, for 
| Charlotte did not appear ſo communicative even as 
| at firſt, To induce her to confidence, ſhe told her 
how much ſhe commiſerated the little ſhe had heard 
of her caſe, and requeſted to know whether her 
claim to Lord Farnford was ſuch a one as ſhe could 
| eſtabliſh ; when her viſitor, riſing, and taking up 
her handkerchief, as if going, replied, with a very 
fingular tone and manner, —the happy have no idea 


of 


been ſo cruel; he was mine—indeed he loved me 
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of miſery : you muſt enjoy your triumph, Madam; 


you have not known the pangs of diſappointed 
love, you are not an outcaſt from your father's 
family; you may glory in the virtue I have loſt, 
and you may be happy, while I with theſe hands 
dig my grave, and go to meet my ſweet angel, 
Theſe expreſſions, and the deſpair with which 


they were uttered, affected Conſtance deeply, and 
the begged Charlotte to return, ſaying, that no 


one had ſuffered more than herſelf from Lord 


Farnford, and that it was againſt her ſtrongeſt in- 


clination that ſhe was his wife ; that ſhe was herſelf 


fo unhappy, that ſhe wiſhed for nothing ſo ar- 


dently as a releaſe from life, and that ſhe would 


willingly renounce every right that oppoſed his 
doing juſtice to a perſon he had wronged. 


Charlotte Lyſcot returned to her ſeat, and was 
relieved by a ſhower of tears, after which ſhe de- 
prived Conſtance of the hope ſhe had entertained 


by acknowledging, that her dependence was ſolely 


on Lord Farnford's promiſe, and ſurprized her by 


an intimation, that this was not the firſt time of 


their meeting.— l do not recollect, ſaid Conſtance, 
ever having ſeen you before, nor ever to have heard 
your name: where have I ſeen you? In this room, 


ſhe replied: do you not remember me? you called 


here on Lady Maria, and you nurſed my little 
boy: ſurely you know me: how could you marry 
my Lord? I would not, if I had died for love, have 


till 
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till he ſaw you. O that you had died before he 

ſaw you: he has been unkind to me; but you have 

been very very cruel, 
Ie now occurred 10 Conſtance that this was the 


young woman whoſe appearance had excited her cu- 


niofity, and confirmed the firſt ill opinion ſhe enter- 
tained of Lord Farnford, in the winter which ſhe 
ſpent at Mrs. Stavenell's: ſhe had not forgotten the 
diſcovery Lady Maria had made; but it was im- 
poſſible for her to have known that this lady was 
the perſon ſhe then faw, as her dreſs was very dif- 
erent, and the fav very little of her. 


CHAP. VIII. 


PER 0 I D . 


THE ſtranger lady ht to derive an odd kind of 


_ pleaſure from hearing that Lord Farnford's wife 
was, though from a different cauſe, equally wretched 
with herſelf; ; yet ſhe would not bear Conſtance to 

con- 
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condemn him ; ſhe contended that, whatever were 
his failings, his virtues more than counterpoiſed 
them, and that he would never have deſerted her, 
had it not been for Miſs Fitzarthur, all whoſe at- 
trations ſhe imputed to her as crimes ; ſhe talked 
extravagantly, but in ſuck a manner as left no doubt 
that, on any other ſubject, ſhe would have diſco- 
vered a very fine underſtanding, and her infatuation. 
would have excited pity in a perſon totally uninte- 
reſtcd, Wy 

After a little farther encouragement, ſhe grew 
compoſed and rational, and very freely told Con- 
ſtance how great a diſappointment Lord Farnford's 
marriage was to her: to convince her that his pro- 
miſes were ſuch as might have obtained credit, ſhe 
produced many of his letters, which were the con- 
tents of her handkerchief, and his wife ſhuddered 
at his impious breach of faith, when ſhe read vows, 
imprecations, and ſolemn engagements, all directed 
to this one purpoſe, and verifying. the obſervation 
of the poet, that 


" L'amante, per aver quel che deſia, 

© Senza guardar che Dio tutt *ode e vede, 
« Avviluppa promiſſe e giuramenti, 
** Che tutti ſpargon poi per Paria i venti,” 


His haſt ſetter; which had been ſent anly two 
days before, was the motive of Charlotte's viſit ; 


and was, though expreſſive of affection for her, 
A ſtrict | 
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a ſtrict inzunction to keep at a diſtance: this, ſhe 
ſäaid, was barbarity ſhe could not bear; ſhe believed 
: Lord Farnford had only told her he was married, 
@ that he might more eaſily ſhake her off, and her in- 
© tention in coming was, to implore his Pity, and to 
remind him of his promiſes. 

This was no triumph to Conſtance, but a very 
fevere affliction: ſhe ſaw herſelf the cauſe of this 
unhappy girl's miſery, and all recollection that ſhe 
had deviated from rectitude, was abſorbed in com- 
paſſion for her : ſhe inquired whether any, and if 
any, what proviſion Lord Farnford had made her ; 


and was glad to find ſhe was more than ſecure 
from indigence, but all that ſhe felt for her, was 
aggravated, when ſhe anſwered a requeſt to know 
more particularly who ſhe was, by ſaying, —I am 


Lord Lyſcot's daughter, the youngeſt of his fix- 
teen children, all living : my father is poor, very 
poor indeed, and ſuffered good Lady Maria to 


exerciſe her liberality in educating me at her ex- 
pence. I am driven from home, becauſe I am 


unworthy of my family, and I am placed with a 


diſtant relation of my mother's, depending wholly 
on my dear Lord: my poor little boy is dead: O 
that his mother was ſo too! for it is too much to 


loſe him and my Lord, I loved my pretty angel, 


becauſe he was ſo like his father; but yet it was bet- 


ter he ſhould die: he is happy, and this 18 a world 
| of ry. 


Pers 
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Perceiving the tears trickle down Conſtance'; 
cheeks, ſhe thanked her for her ſympathy, and 
told her ſhe muſt not be ſorry for her, ſince what 
the ſuffered was the conſequence of her own fault: 
you ſhould do, ſaid ſhe, as all my relations do, 
upbraid and reproach me : you ſhould bid me 
think how I have ſullied the honour of my ancient 
family, and what a diſgrace I am. to my name,— 
That, replied Conſtance, you ſhall never hear 
from me : if it is in my power to relieve any part 
of your diſtreſs, I will gladly do it ; and though 
you cannot expect my receiving you here, or that 
I ſhould attempt to revive Lord Farnford's affection 
for you, I will omit nothing that can reſtore your 
peace of mind, conſiſtent with my duty to him and 
myſelf : make me your friend, and I will endeavour 
to deſerve your friendſhip.— At theſe conſolatory 
words, Charlotte eagerly graſped her hand; and, 
while the brightneſs of her eyes was heightened by 
the emotions of her heart, ſhe anſwered, You ſhall 
be my friend, and I will repay your kindneſs by 
promiſing never to ſee my Lord again: you muſt 
not be made unhappy by ſuch a creature as I am; 
and though I can aſſure you that from the firſt mo- 
ment when Lady Maria diſcovered my attachment 
to him, and enjoined me, when it was too late, as! 
valued her love, to preſerve what remained of my 
character, and not to aggravate my error, I have 
never ſeen Edward but in the preſence of a third 
perſon: this cannot ſatisfy you who are his wife: 
it 
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it would not ſatisfy me: I yield him to you, and 
aha purſue ſome courſe that ſhall effectually divide 
I had reſolved from the time when he ſent me 
4 cruel letter, that I would not eat, but I have 
not fortitude for ſo lingering a death. 
So much was Conſtance occupied with her unfor- 
nate viſitor, that, till Lord Farnford's carriage ſtop- 
ped at the door, ſhe did not recollect that there was a 
chance he might return before ſhe was gone, which 
| was untowardly the caſe ; and juſt as Charlotte 
© had got to the door of the room, intending to re- 
main in the next, leſt he ſhould immediately come 
up to Lady Farnford, and, as there was no eſcape 
but by that door, ſee her, he reached the top of 
the ſtairs Conſtance, not knowing what ſhe had 
beſt do, but diſliking concealment, told Charlotte 
to ſtay, and at the inſtant of his entrance, the 
wretched girl panting for breath, flew to his arms. 
He received her with {ome ſhew of tenderneſs ; 
but, as if recalling to his mind that this was im- 
proper, he exclaimed, Good God, Miſs Lyſcot! 
why are you here? Is this doing as I bid you, 
Charlotte? come with me, you muſl not ſtay with 
Lady Farnford.——No, Sir, ſaid Conſtance, in- 
terpoſing, you ſhall not take her from me, unleſs 
you conſent to my inſtantly quitting your houſe ; let 
her ſit down. I have heard how irreparably you have 
injured her, and I have undertaken to be her friend: 
you muſt not be cruel to her, becauſe you have | 
married: me. 


Shame, 
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Shame, vexation, and anger, were in a moment 
legibly written on the Earl's countenance, who, it 
muſt be confeſſed, was in rather an embarraſſing 
ſituation between his wife and his miſtreſs : he 
walked up and down the room, without ſpeaking, 
while Charlotte deprecated his wrath for her diſo- 
bedience, and Conſtance deplored her own miſery 
in tears: he found it impoſſible to ſay any thing to 


Miſs Lyſcot in another room, and as difficult to 


ſay any thing to either of the ladies where they 
were, From this awkward diſtreſs his wife releaſed 
him, by diſpaſſionately telling him, that, notwith- 
ſtanding his marriage rendered any connection with 
Miſs Lyſcot more eminently criminal than ever, 
| the muſt inſiſt on his making her every atonement 
in his power, and that ſhe would willingly permit 
their meeting, for the purpoſe of permanently ſet- 
tling her out of the reach of farther danger; that 
ſhe truſted his Lordſhip would not openly inſult his 
wife, and would, for their convenience, retire to 
another room. 

Charlotte earneſtly intreated her not to go, and 
Lord Farnford joined her : it was then ſeriouſly 
debated how Charlotte ſhould be diſpoſed of, to 
remove all cauſe of complaint ; but ſhe objected to 
whatever was ſuggeſted, and nothing was agreed 
on. She went away in a hackney coach, which 
had been waiting for her, and promiſed to ruminate 
on the ſeveral ſchemes propoſed, and to write her 
ſentiments to Lady Farnford on the morrow. 


When 


N 
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When ſhe was gone, he threw himſelf on a chair, 


Vith his arms croſſed, the very image of abject 


ſhame ; 1t was a ſubject on which nothing was to be 


ſaid: for it would neither admit of juſtifying, ex- 
cuſing, nor palliating : at laſt he made an effort 
to riſe, and went toward the door, when Conſtance 
# defired him to return, and, if he was totally -at a 
E loſs, to give her a patient hearing. He replied he 


would; and, reſuming his ſeat, prepared to ſtund 


the reproaches he well knew he merited ; but ſhe, . 
| who never waſted that time in retroſpect which 


could be beneficially employed in providing for the 
future, exempted, by the privation of affection for 
her huſband, from jealouſy, and really commiſſe- 
rating Charlotte Lyſcot's caſe, as if ſhe had no in- 
tereſt in it, reininded him, that by her promiſe ſhe 
was bound to judge of him, not by what he had 


been, but by what he was to be; and removed his - 


well-grounded fears, by telling him ſhe was before 


too intimately acquainted with his vices, to be ver 
much irritated by this event: ſhe defired him ſeri- 


ouſly to think what ſhould be done for the young wo- 
man, fince he muſt ſee that her remaining in their 


neighbourhood was improper ; and ſhe concluded 


by ſaying, that ſhe ſhould make her cafe her own, 
and do all in her power to lighten her inisfortunes. 


His Lordſhip was relieved by, and aftoniſhed at, 


this uncommon degree of benevolence ; and, ac- 


knowledging her goodneſs, replied, that he would 
vol. Iv. 2 1 obe y 
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obey her in every thing ſhe propoſed ; that he 


ven 
would never ſee Miſs Lyſcot again: but that fs {We qu 
ſhould be at liberty to do for her whatever ſh: Mt os 
thought proper: he confeſſed. that his pafſion for Will g, 


her had been very ſtrong, till his attention was 
| = drawn to Miſs Fitzarthur ; and that, at the time 
of his promifing to, marry her, it was his inten- 
tion: he ſpoke very highly of her, repreſented het 
as of a moſt amiable diſpoſition, expreſſed his ſor- 
row for the miſery he had brought on her, wiſhed We 
it reparable, and concluded, by ſaying that, though 
his affection for her was now only friendſhip, he 
never entertained an idea of abandoning her: on 
the contrary, he had endeavoured, fince he was 
married, to place her in an extremely advantageous 
ſituation, for there was a friend of his, a man with WR | 
h 2000, a year, who was very defirous of having 
her, and he had made her the offer. And why 
did ſhe not accept it? Conſtance aſked. ——You 
will be ſtill more angry with me, he anſwered, if I DP 
tell you her attachment to me made her refuſe it. 
El am very angry indeed, rejoined Conſtance, but | 
my reſentment is uſeleſs: O Lord Farnford ! what 
have you to anſwer for! or rather, what have you 
not to anſwer for ; | 
It was very readily that the Earl concurred in his 
wife's with to remain alone after the fatigue of fo 
much converſation ; the ſubject of it was not 
pleaſing ; and he could not but be ſenſible he made a 
5 6 very 
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very indifferent figure in it: he did not, however, 

quit her without repeating his aſſurances of a tho- 

rough reformation, and his expreſſions of gratitude 
for her candour and * 


CHAP. IX. 


7 & 05 3 


HE next morning Conſtance received this 
letter from Miſs Ly ſcot 
Madam, 


I have thought all night on the ee we 


* talked of yeſterday, yet cannot elect any one of 


them: the moſt agreeable to me are the leaſt pro- 


per; for it is due to you that I ſhould remove to 


#2 4 from Lord Farnford: you ſhall be, at 
© all events, made eaſy; and I would undergo any 
© thing rather than make one who appeared ſo kind- 


| © ly concerned for me in the leaſt degree unhappy. 


l ſo rarely meet with compaſſion, that I ought | 


| © to cheriſh it, and when it flows from ſo unexpected 


Ln a ſource, I ſhould be inexcuſable 1 to diſregard it. 
D 2 Sel, 


CONSTANCE: 


It is my earneſt deſire to promote my lord! 
* happineſs, and for this purpoſe I will make any 
ſacrifice ; here I am an impediment to it; I there. 
fore beg you will obtain his conſent to my imme. 
diately retiring into one of the Englith convent; 
in France or Flanders, where I think I ſhall be 
© leſs unhappy than in any other place. 
© Do not doubt my ſteadineſs or my fincerity ;— 
I have loſt KEdward—-there is nothing that I can 
' repret.. It is voluntary, a neceſſary exile, and 
ſurely it would be preſumption in me to look for 
greater 5 J do not deſerve any but 


Pro yet Oh Edward l- 


- 


i 


* 


A 


and what I was going to write: you are his wife, 
and as his wife ſh:ll be reſpected.—I will not in- 
dulge:—Remind him of our reading Henry and 
Emma, and that | | 
« She of all mankind could love but him alone,” 
* Forgive me, for I am ſure your benevolence is 
even of that magnitude: pity me, for you have 
ſenſibility | in your heart and countenance ; and be- 
lieve me, with the u: moſt gratitude, 
* Your moſt obedient, 
CnARLOTTE LꝝSscor.“ 
Tenltauee ſent to deſire Lord Farnford would 
come to her as ſoon as, ſhe had read this letter, and 
giving it to him, watched his countenance while 
he peruſed it: ſhe thought he was not quite un- 


moved, though he ſtrove to appear ſo; and from 
his 


* 


* 


* 


2 


I beg your pardon for what I 1 written, 
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ks ready acquieſcence, and his defire to be as brief 
as poſſible on this topic, it was evident that a little 


fuel! would rekindle the flame: he requeſted his 


wiſe to write to Charlotte, and as this ſpecies of re- 
tirement had been before urged to her by her family, 
he undertook to prevail on one of the unhappy - | 
girl's brothers to place her in any fee the 
preferred, 

The Earl and Conſtance dined together for the 
firſt time fince their marriage, this day; and, in 
the evening Lady Harriet came to fetch her, that 
ſhe might fleep. in Burlngton-ſtreet, and ſet off 
early in che morning for Oatham without needleſs 
fatigue. "When the hour of her Geparture arrived, 
he almoſt retracted his con'ent to her going, and 


| when he failed in perſuading her to defer her jour- 


ney, he preſſed her ſtayln g where 7 was till Mr. 
Gaynham's family were to jc. out; bat this Lady 
Harriet, who had particular pleature in_opp>ſirg 
him, would not admit. He intimated his appre- 
henlions that her friends would endeavour to render 
her averſe to returning to him, and ed ant the 
period of her abſence ſ1101114 be limited. 

Lady Harriet named chree months for it, which 
he thought much too long, and ſaid ſhe had better 
have named three ages; that his allowing Lady 


Farnford to leave hint at all, conſidering that her 


houſe at Mount Felix was ready for her, was more 
than moſt men, under ſuch circumſtances, would 
do ; but that for three months ſhe Mould not go. 

Dy: --: Lady 


— 
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lady Harriet replied, that ſhe had learnt obſtinaey 
trom him, and therefore ſhould make it an invariable 
rule to give up no point; but Conſtance put an end 
to altercation, by referring it to him to name the 
time when he expected her to return, and promiſing, 
it her health was tolerably re-eſtabliſhed, punctually 
to obſerve it; © For,” ſaid ſhe, * however you have 
5 extorted it, you have a claim to my obedience. 
This perfectly appeaſed him, and he told her, that 
painful as the ſeparation was to him, as ſhe knew 
he thought it would be too long if extended to three 
months, he would leave it to her, and, in the hope 
of her returning willingly, would not limit her, 
He then begged to ſpeak with her in private, Which 
being complied with, he furniſhed her abundantly 
with money, deſired ſhe would draw on him for what 
ever ſhe wanted, and aſked if he might hope for her 
_ correſpondence. She anſwered, yes—ſhe would write, 
„And may I not be permitted to ſee you?“ he add- 
ed, „I ſhall be at Mount Felix, which is at no 
&« greater diſtance from Mr. Gaynham's than that 
* js from London, and you would make me very 
© happy by ſuffering me to viſit you: cannot you 
© prevail on Lady Harriet? or will you not try?“ 
I know not how to aſk her to invite you,“ ſhe re- 
plied, and, indeed my lord, I wonder you cn - 
(think of ſeeing me at the houſe of one you have 
* behaved ſo ill to.“ He faid he would do any thing 
for the pleaſure of ſeeing her ; but finding ſhe would 
make no promiſe, he returned with her to Lady 
Harric 55 
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Harriet, who, when they were about to quit the 


houſe, ſaid to him“ If Lady Farnford thinks it 


© neceflary to ſee your lordſhip, or if along abſence 
% will aggravate the pain ſhe muſt feel at meeting 


you, our regard. for her will fo far overcome our 


« reſentment, that notwithſtanding the injury Mr. 
© Gaynham and J have ſuffered from you, you are not 
« excluded from dining with her at Oatham, when 
« ſhe chuſes it.” With this cavalier invitation, or 
rather licence, he was gratified, and having kiſſed 
his wife's hand, the greateſt favour he had ever yet 


| obtained, he accompanied- the ladies to the car- 
B riage. 


What Conſtance felt at entering the houſe in 
Burlington ſtreet made her friends repent their 
caution in bringing her there, and doubt whether 
ſhe could poſſibly ſet out the next morning: they 


were obliged to fit in a room which they had not 


uſed while ſhe was with them ; ſhe could not bear 


to ſee the children or ſervants; nor could ſhe cloſe 
her eyes all night, Kitty, who was the only at- 


tendant ſhe took, ſat up with her, and ar fix in 
the morning they quitted London, when Conſtance 
grew more compoſed, LE 
For ſome days after her removal hex health ſeem- 
ed impaired by it, but as her fatigue wore off, it 
again mended, and ſhe became ſerenely melan- 


cholly: her huſband ſent over from Mount Felix 


every day, to inquire after her, and tranſmitted her 
a farewell letter from Charlotte Lyſcot, dated from 
„„ > ol „ . 
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Calais. She wrote in a manner that beſpoke her 
feelings, yet with a degree of fortitude and reſign- 


ation that could ſcarcely have been demanded of her, 
und with the moſt ardent wiſhes for Lady Farnford's 
happineſs, ſhe entreated her pardon and her pity, 
Conſtance was extremely hurt at being the occafion 


of driving this poor young creature into baniſh. 


ment, and nothing could have perſuaded her that it 
Was n uttifiabic, had not the ſalutary conſequences of 
it been evident, as it detached her from a world 
that could be productive of no innocent pleaſure to 
her, and afforded her protection, ſecurity, and lei- 
ſure to reflect. The lady abbeſs of the convent 
choſen for her, was a perſon of whom her family 
had ſome knowledge, and ſhe was to be received as 
a proteſtant boarder, without any intention of pro- 


feſlion. 


The next letter ſhe received was 8 her old land- 


lady, Mrs. Langrivier, Who encloſed to her a letter 
which had been ſome days in her poſſeſſion: pleaſure 
now firſt ſhone on her countenance, when fſhe re— 


eognized Lord Reycolm's hand 1a the ſupertcrip- 

non: ke dure ſſed her, by the name of Fitzarthur, 
I md | 
„My dear Madam, 

© Ar. i ngliſh newſpaper has this moment brought 

us an article of intelligence ſo palpably falſe, that 

I am almoſt aſhamed of aſking a contradiction of 


it; and, were it not for the dictum, that there is 


a 


N 


E 


nothing impoſſible, I ſhould not mention it to you. 
+ However, 


% 


- 


* 


- 


— 


nd 


_ 


* 
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However, it is a pretence for writing to you, and 


can do you no more harm than making you laugh. 


Perhaps you may be moſt inclined to laugh when 
[ tell you, that notwithſtanding I give no credit 
to it, it makes me uneaſy : this I will explain to 
you, when I have ſatisfied the curiofity I ſuppoſe 
I have excited. | 

We are given to underſtand that you are married: 
no improbable event! But, of all people that on 


earth do dwell, to whom do you think the printer 


of the paper has given you ?———to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Farnford !- Yes, I ſee 


your hands and eyes lifted up; but I aſſure you 


I am correct, and will, on requiſition, {end you 


the paragraph. 


Now, dchough I am convinced this cannot be 


true, I am apprehenſive that it may be productive 
of ſome inconvenience to you. I know very 


little, except by report, of Lord Farnford ; but 


that little is enough to ſtimulate me to warn one 
for whom I entertain ſo great a regard, from a 


danger that, if it is not ideal, is alarming. . He 
to whom they have ſo kindly diſpoſed of you, is, 
of all men living, the moſt unfit for you; yet, per- 


haps he may have thought proper to addreſs you, 


and the premature concluſion may be drawn from 
his intimacy with Mrs. Stavencll ; all of his ac- 


quaintance are aware that his heart is ever an 


' offering to beauty, and it might, without pre- 
EF. ſumption, 
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eminent and ſo equal. 


fps, be deemed impoſſible that he could be 
inſenfible to Miſs Fitzarthur's. 

© If he does ſeriouſly pay his devoirs to you, I 
need not charge you to uſe all your circumſpeec- 
tion; but J will tell you, you muſt not receive 
him. I am in a great degree accountable for your 
future fate, and will uſurp authority to enjoin 
you on no conſideration to hſten to him. He is, 
my dear Miſs Fitzarthur, perfectly known in 
France, and is, even in a land of caprice, folly, 
and gallantry, acknowledged a phenomenon : he 
is allowed to have a very fine perſon, and to be. 
externally, a truly reſplendent ſpecimen of the 


Britiſh court ; but to this is always added, that he 


has neither honour nor probity, that he would be- 
tray his beſt friend to ſeduce his daughter, that the 
pleaſure of a chace of this ſort 1s enhanced by 
the criminality of it, and that no nobleman ever 
came into this kingdom, in a private charadter, 
whoſe abilities and will to do miſchief, were ſo 


* Whether he has or has not merited this cenſure, 


is not neceſſary to inquire for you to form your 


determination; my knowledge of him without it 
would, J am certain, deter you even if your 
affections were inclined to him :=you ſhall not 


have a libertine. I know only one man deſerving 


of you, or with whom I would truſt you ; you 
are acquainted with him ; he admired you when he 
| b thought 


0 


8 
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thought you mine: he is not an earl, but he is 
an earl's ſon: can you not gueſs? | 

I think I might venture, without offending | 
you, to gratify my curioſity : you will not call 
me impertinent, if you know how ſincerely I am 
intereſted for you. Tell me then, has Calorne 
remained an indifferent ſpectator of the various 
mutations you have experienced? is it credible 


that he, who if my penetration does not deceive 


me, made a very coſtly ſacrifice to. friendſhip by 
ſuffering me to claim you, can have preſerved a 
neutrality ? If he has, I am much miſtaken in my 
opinion of him, and if he has not, and you have 


rejected him, as you would not have done ſo with- 


out reaſon, I yield in ſagacity to you. 

Come, my dear madam, make me your con- 
fidante, or, ſhould you hefitate at this, I will 
reſign the honour to my wife. Above all things, 
take care that you are not impoſed on by ſpecious 


appearances :. Lord Farnford is of too warm a 


temper to be moderately in love, and with ſuch a 
ſubject, even I confeſs extravagance juſtifiable : 
He will endeavour, if his intentions reſpecting . 
you are what I will aſſume they are, to win on you 
by the common arts; if theſe fail, be will call 
on your pity ; for, by all I can collect, there is 
no conduct too abject for him to adopt when a lady 
is to be obtained. Be deaf to him, and do not 


0 ſeruple to drive him to deſperation, he will neither 


20 + " Hang 


| 
| 
| 
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« hang nor drown himſelf, and if he dies of a broken 
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heart, well and good. | 

Should you, which I hope 1s not the caſe, un- 
fortunately like him, your natural benevolence and 
diſpoſition to think well of the world will lead you 
to doubt my judgment: you will ſay he cannot 
be what I repreſent him, for he does not appeur 
ſo; but truſt me he is; and that part of his cha- 
rater which I fear principally, is, a moſt crue! 
caprice, which when he found you were not to be 
as eaſily deſerted as the other objects of his love, 
would, I am convinced, manifeſt itſelf in re- 
venge. 28 
© Write your ſentiments ingenuouſly, and tel! 
me the ſtate of your affections : 1t you are at all 


in doubt, or if I can in any way be of ſervice to 


you, I will diſregard all oppoſing circumſtances, 
and be in England as ſoon as poflible. Should 
matters be tending towards a wrong conclufion, I 
would rather run the riſque of carrying you of 
and placing you with my Adelaide, than ſuffer 
you to doom vourſelt to inceſſant milery. 

* Lady Reycolm thinks my exettions to prevent 
Lora Farnford's ſucceſs unnecellary ; the fays, 
that while ſhewas with you he ſhewed you more 
than an equivocal degree of attention, and that 
you complained ot it; yet ſhe is fo perſuaded 


that you diilike him, that ſhe will ſearcely allow 
me to {uppoſe the contrary, She joins me in 


© every 
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every good wiſh for you, and bids me aſſure you 
of her regard. 


+4 


* You have made me, according to my wiſhes 


happy; I will teſtify my gratitude by preventing 
« your being unhappy, even againſt your inclina- 
tion; for I mean the world ſhould know, that in 


* 


* 


nuous endeavours of 2 
Tour fincerely affectionate, 
i „„ RET Or M. 
p. 8. A letter directed to me at Charolles, 
* Burgundy, will find me there, if it arrives 
© before you hear from me again.“ 


CHAP. X. 


RECEPTION. 


HERE are few ſenſations of the mind more . 


"painfully felt than regret, its natural property 
being and its eſſence conſiſting in the excluſion of 
hope: had that ſpecies of it which Lord Reycolm's 
yell-intended letter excited been accompanied by 


4 the 


© every exigence you can command the moſt ſtre- 


— 


— — 
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the leaſt thiQtare of ſelf. -conderunedon, ſhe whom 
It warned would have been beyond aggravation 
wretched ; but the certainty that ſhe had ſubmitted 
to an inevitable neceſſity alone, ſtill ſupported her; 
and, though ſhe was grieved and terrified by the 
picture preſented to her view, ſhe was not leſs re- 
figned than beforc. She reflected, that there was 
no time at which this prohibition could have arrived 
opportunely, ſince Lord Reycolm's ſentiments be- 
ing her's, and ſhe having done her utmoſt to act in 
conformity to them, had, his expreſſions been ſtill 
ſtronger, or her danger greater, ſhe could not 
have avoided her fate. What he faid concerning 
Lord Calorne fo affected her, as to prevent her 
obeying the impulſe to anſwer his letter immediately, 
yet it was beneficial, for it enabled her to think 
ſteadily on her misfortunes, and on the concluſion 
of a detail of them ſhe found the oppreſhon of her 
heart relieved. 

Mr. Gaynham and Lady Harriet omitted kin 
from which the leaſt advantage to her could be 
- hoped ; the former uſing all his powers to reconcile 
her to her ſituation, the latter endeavouring to de- 
tach her thoughts from it. In a fortnight they had 
ſucceeded ſo far in reſtoring her as to render the 
continuance of medicine needleſs, and ihe was as 
well as ſhe or Mr. Gaynham, who was much leſs 
ſanguine than his wife, expected ſhe ever would 
be: ſhe had yet recovered a very ſmall portion of 
_ ſtrength ; ſhe eat on philoſophical principles, reaſon- 
ing 
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ing on the neceſſity however irkſome, and exceſſive 
_ fatigue could procure fleep : her ſpirits were com- 
poſed, and ſhe flattered herſelf that her fortitude 
increaſed, She ſpent her time in ſtrolling about 
the grounds from one bench to another, in riding, 
and in converſation with Mr. Gaynham, for Lady 
Harriet was not a talking companion for her, nor 
could ſhe fit long with her; Lord Calorne's fea- 
tures reſembled her's too ſtrongly to look at her 
without thinking of him; a thouſand circumſtances 
in her manner, in her phraſes, and in every motion, 
which an unintereſted perſon would have diſregard- 
ed, were obvious to Conſtance, notwithſtanding the 
likeneſs was not ſuch as to point her out as his 
fiſter on her firſt acquaintance with her. Beſide 
this, Lady Harriet was, in ſpite of all her efforts 
to conceal it, evidently very unhappy and very 
anxious for her brother: he was gone to a place, at 
that time of imminent danger, and no news of him 
had yet arrived ; but ſhe never mentioned her fears, 

nor was he once named by any of the family, 
But Conſtance ſoon found that a life of indolence 
was, in the higheſt degree, unpleaſant : there was 
an elaſtic ſpring in her mind, which, though de- 
preſſed by the heavy hand of adverſity, was not 
broken; and ſhe hoped the uneaſineſs ſhe felt at 
being idle, was an indication of returning mental 
health: ſhe therefore employed part of her leiſure 
in writing to her friends, and could tell Mrs. Aiſ- 
trey that ſhe was too wretched to fear further mis- 
5 for- 
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fortune, without obliterating the characters by her 
tears. A long letter from Mr, Carwell, expreſſive 
of aſtoniſhment, ſorrow, and regard, and urging 
the moſt conſolatory precepts, was a cordial to her, 


and flimulated her to exertions of which ſhe was 


before incapable. 


She had hitherto ſeen no company, not even the 


caſual viſitors to Lady Harriet, having always 
retired from all ſociety but that of the family, and 


not chuſing to be ſeen, or reſtrained by the indiſ- 


penſible forms of behaviour. 


Her being at Mr. Gaynham's was ſoon known,. 
many in the neighbourhood came to make an ac- 
quaintance with her, but ſhe declined it, and all 


invitation. 


Lord Farnford had written frequently to her, 
and ſhe had anſwered one of his letters: he now. 
grew very urgent to ſee her; and, dreading his 


anger if ſhe put him off any longer, ſhe named a 


day when ſhe would receive him: he accepted the 
_ permiſſion, which the had not been ſolicitous to 
conceal, retulted from a ſenſe of duty rather than 


inclination, with the utmoſt joy : his Lordſhip 
ſeldom cared by what means he procured gratifica- 
tion, or what price he paid for it: to ſec her, was 
his wiſh, and he regarded not whether it were 
granted freely or reluctantly. 
Mr. Gaynham and Lady Harriet 3 hare 

dined from home on the day when he was to come; 
but Conſtance, who tound all her reſolution hardly 


ſuffi- 
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ſufficient fo ſupport the idea of ſceing him, in- 
treated them not to leave her; her heart ſunk as 
the time approached, and ſhe almoſt wiſlied ſhe had 
refuſed him, whatever had been the conſequences; 
for what Lord Reycolm had faid of him, had re- 
animated her diflike, and the hint he gave of the 
probablity that he would difcover a diſpoſition to 
revenge, while it made her cautious of offending 
him, rendered 1t ſtill more difficult to avoid it. 

On the morning of his expected arrival, Lady 
Harriet told her friend, that ſhe wuſt diſpenſe with 
her appearing, for that her hatred of, and her cauſe 
to hate Lord Farnford, were ſuch, that ſhie could 
not fit at table with him : no reaſoning could alter 
her Ladyſhip's determination; and Conſtance, who 
could not but own the juſtice of her reſentment, was 
obliged to reſt contented with a promiſe, that Mr, 
Gaynham would not leave the houſe : his wife went 
to make a viſit, and he employed the interval pre- 
ceding Lord Farnford's coming, for which, leſt be 
ſhould ſurprize them at day-break, noon was 
named, in encouraging her to bchave fcadily. 

Preciſely at twelve o'clock, his phacton ſtopped 
at the door, and Mr. Gayvham would have quitted 
her, ſaying he would return ſoon, but that his 
Lordſhip iauſt certainly be e at having a 
witneis of their meeting. —lf you go, ſaid Con— 
ſtance, I cannot ſee him: he has no right to be an- 
gry at any thing: I will not receive him alone.— 
Mr, Gaynham warned her of the danger of irti— 


tating 
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tating a man of ſuch a temper, and expreſſed his 
fears that, however he might on this occaſion 
ſmother his reſentment, it would break out, and he 
uſe her worſe in future,—She replied, that ſhe 
muſt riſque it, for it was impoſſible ſhe ſhould ſtand 
fuch a ſhock without giving him ſtill more evident 


_ proofs how little he was welcome. 


The door now opened, and the Earl was an- 
nounced, Mr, Gaynham led Conſtance towards 
him, while ſhe ſhook from head to foot, and every 


feature ſpoke dejection and averſion. The ſmile on 


her huſband's countenance was changed to a look of 
diſapprobation ; he bowed to Mr, Gaynham, took 
her hand without ſpeaking, and watching her ſted- 
faſtly, had the merited mortification of ſeeing the 
tears gufh from her eyes: he retreated with her 
to a ſcat, his vexation was not to be concealed ; 
and, as if he expected the warmeſt welcome, he, in- 
ſtead of ſoothing her, reproache her with unkind- 


neſs, and told her ſhe had improved her time very 
ill to be no better prepared to ſee him. She made 
no reply, ſhe was more than ever diſguſted, and 
his want of tenderneſs rendered her careleſs whe- 


ther he was or was not pleaſed, 
To relieve her from an importunity equally in- 


judicious on Lord Farnford's part, and cruel to 
her, Mr, Gaynham, ſaid he was amazed that his 


Lord{lip ſliould have hoped for a better reception, 
or indeed that he had not expected a worſe, fince he 
could not be ignorant that had Lady Farnford con- 


ſulted 


t 
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ſuited her eaſe, in preference to her ſtrict notions 


of duty, ſhe. would never again have ſeen the au- 


thor of ſo much miſery to her. I do not ſay this, 
continued Mr, Gaynham, to irritate you; but to 
convince you, that it is your own fault, if you are 
diſappointed : Lady Farnford has done her utmoſt to 
reconcile herſelf to her misfortunes ; ſhe has done 
more than I thought human nature capable of; we 
have, out of regard to her peace, aided her reſo- 
lution ; and I muſt tell your Lordſhip, that you 
are both ungrateful and impolitic to. harraſs her 
with complaints ; they may ſhorten her life, but 
they will never promote your intereſt : if you wiſh 


her to be calm, and to behave to you with a tolera- 
ble degree of placability, leave her to herſelf, ſhe 


has no better adviſer. 

I beg her pardon, and your's, anſwered Lord 
Farnford, quitting her, and going towards Mr, 
Gaynham, I own myſelf to blame, and will truſt 
to time and her own good ſenſe that ſhe will receive 
me more favourably, I am diſappointed, but would 
do any thing, or give up any thing for her good 
opinion. Ile then entered into converſation with 


her kind advocate, and ſhe was ſuffered to remain 
undiſturbed till her ſpirits grew more compoſed, 


— i _ 
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CHAP, XI. 
BRIDERY. 


EASON generally was victorious in the mind 
of Conſtance, and her paſſions had been ſo near- 
ly extinguiſhed, that the conflict was ſhortened : ten 


minutes did much towards her recovery, and chid- | 


ing herſelf for preſuming, after ſuch chaſtiſements, 


to have any antipathy, ſhe made an effort, roſe, 


went towards her huſband, and atoned for her ina- 
bility to ſpeak, by giving him her hand: this de- 
lighted him, and miſtaking it for an indication of 
her temper, it encouraged him boldly to requeſt to 
ſpeak with her alone: her reluctance convinced 
him of his error; ſhe ſnid Mr. Gaynham was ſo 
much her fricnd, that he could be no reſtraint on 
their converſation : that he was very well acquainted | 
with all that concerned her, and that ſhe muſt beg 
to be exciffed from this obedience, 

Mr.Gavnham's ſituation wis now : awkward: he fu 


Conſtance's unwillingneſs, and yet the requeſt was 
as juſtifiable, as s the authority was indiſputable: he 


there- 
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therefore propoſed an accommodation, which was 
that, his Horſes ſhould be put to Lord Farnford's 
chaiſe, and that he ſhould drive her for an airing. 
This ſhe did not much like, for ſhe was really 
afraid, as he ſeemed diffatisfied, that he would 
threaten her, or perhaps inſiſt on her going to 
Mount Felix; however, it was 2 to 
thwart him, 101 ſhe conſented. 

It was well for his Lordſhip and his companion, 
that Mr. Gaynham's horſes required not much ma- 
nagement; for their driver was too completely oc- 
cupied to beſtow his attention on them ; he ſtruck 
out of the high road into a wood, and there ſuffered 
them to take the track they choſe, the groom loiter- 
ing behind the carriage. Here it was that the Earl 
exerted all his power of elocution to familiarize | 
his unhappy wife to her doom: he talked well and 
rationally, he profeſſed the ſincereſt repentance of 
the force he had put on her, promiſed that his 
whole life ſhould be devoted to making her all 
pofſible reparation, and moſt carneltly beſought 
her to accept his love. 
abe was able to remonſtrate coolly with him on 
the unprecedented eruelty he had been guilty of, 
which he acknowledged great: ſhe told him ſhe 
would, in all ſituations, to the utmoſt of her abili- 
ties, do her duty; but that if he flattered himfelf 
with deriving from. his marriage, that degree of 
happineſs which might be hoped for from an union 
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of choice, he would find himſelf deceived ; and 
ſhe could not doubt, would make her feel his re. 
ſentment : ſhe warned him not to expect any return 


of affection from her, as though he might by his 
future conduct diminiſh her hatred of him, he was 
a man ſhe never could love, even if her inclinations 
had not found an object. 


He did not ſeem willing to believe ſhe could long 


remain obdurate or unattached to him : for, as his 
opinion of himſelf ſeldom erred by being too 
low, he was perſuaded that, if once her preju- 
dices againſt him were removed, ſhe would not he 
indifferent to him ; he oppoſed to what ſhe urged, 
an obſervation that, there was a degree of tender- 


neſs which every Engliſh woman felt for her huſ- 
band, on which he could rely for his happineſs ; 


and repreſented to her, that on a candid judgment 


ſhe muſt own, that if his affection and attention 
towards her were equal to what ſhe might have ex- 


pected from the man of her choice, as his abilities 
to indulge her were greater, her fituation would be 
in proportion better. She looked at him when he 


uttered this {entiment, and replied, Lord Farn- 


ford, you have no heart, —He affected to laugh, 


and eallantly rejoined, that it was very true, for it 


had been her's above eighteen months. 
His next endeavours was to intereſt her 1n the 


proviſion he deſigned to make for her; and after 


having in vain ſtriven to dazzle her by golden pro- 
miſes, 
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miſess he ventured to requeſt that ſhe would ſpend 
one day with him at Mount Felix: notwithſtanding 
| ſhe declined it, he ſo preſſed this point, that ſhe 
was obliged to conſent, that, it Mr, Gaynham 
would accompany her, ſhe would dine with him 
on that day ſe'nnight: with this he was highly de- 
lighted, and during their return homeward, im- 
| proved the favourable occaſion, by hinting his wiſh 
| that ſhe would ſoon think of coming to refide with 
bim. e 5 
This was a topic that always electriſied her 
| whenever it was ſtarted ; but when it was once men- 
tioned his Lordſhip ſaw a great advantage was 
rained, which it was not his cuſtom ever to forego : 
| his ſcheme was perfectly ſettled, and he communi- 
cated the particulars of it, which were theſe : that, 
leſt Lady Farnford ſhould, in caſe of his death, 
| meet with any difficulty in proving her marriage, 
| the ceremony ſhould be again performed, pub- 
| lickly ; either at one of his houſes, or at any church 
ſhe would name, or, if Mr. Gaynham would per- 
mit it, he would marry her at Oatham, whenever 
ſhe would appoint, and take her over to Mount 
| Felix, the next morning : that they ſhould ſtay 
there a few days, and then go to Mrs, Stavenell's, 
whither they were ſtrongly invited ; that their next 
remove ſhould be to Pictbourne, where he told her 
ſhe ſhould live er princeſſe, and keep a court of her 
own ; and that in January, if it was agreeable to 
| | | | | | ber, 
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ker, they would return to London, to the plea are 
of which place ſhe thould be introduced in all the 
{plendor of high rank and 'fortune, and rendered 


the object of univerſal envy and admiration : ha 


proteſtations always ended, as they began, with 
allurances of his love for her, that her gratification 
ſhould be the only aim of his life, and that there 
was no one fault in his character which he would 
not for her ſake amend. 
Io a mind ſo ill at eaſe, nothing was a tempta- 
tion; and fo great was the horror Conſtance con- 
ceived at the idea of living with him, that ſhe 
would gladly have cancelled all his promiſes to 
have been permitted to remain at Mr. Gayne 
| ham's : ſhe Knew enough of the ceconomy of Lord 
Farnford's life, and of the ſet of intimates he 
had choſen, to be ſatisfied that a reſidence in 
bis houſe muſt be very irkſome, even if other cir- 
cumſtances did not increaſe her diſlike ; but how 
was ſhe to bear it when her friends left her, and 
| the was to look to him as her companion: her 
fituation would have juſt as much reſemblance to 
that ſhe hoped for with Lord Calorne, as would 
torment her by a diſtracting compariſon, and ſhe 
could not but think the greateſt kindneſs her hut- 
band could ſhew her would be, by exceſſive cruelty 
and departure from his engagements, to break her 
heart, and rid her of a burthenſome exiſtence. 

As ſoon after their return as they met Mr. Gayn- 
ham, Lord Farnford told him of the conditional 
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promiſe he had obtained from Conſtance, and aſked 
him, if he would make it abſolute, by engaging. 
to come over to Mount Felix with her and Lady 
Harriet, on that day ſe'nnight.—— Whatever will 
be acceptable to Lady Farnford, he replied, I will 
moſt readily do; but, as for my wife, I dare not 
include her in the party: you cannot wonder at her 
entertaining a very ſtrong diſlike to your Lordſhip: 
nor can you expect to ſee her at your houſe, when 
I tell you ſhe has quitted her own houſe to-day to 
avoid meeting you— Lady Harriet is very 
revengeful, rejoined the Earl. I muſt intreat my 
wife to intercede with your's for me. © 
The reſt of the day paſſed without any aggra- 
vation of its horror, and Lord Farnford ſubmitted 


the ſettlement he had propoſed to Conſtance to Mr, 


Gaynham's judgment: it was ſuch as thoſe moſt 
anxious for her could not but approve : Mr. Gayn- 
ham ſeemed inclined to think, her fituation would 
be leſs diſagreeable than he had feared, and inti- 
mating that he ſhould conſtitute himſelf guarantee 
of the articles agreed on, Lord Farnford anſwered. 
that he ſhould be very happy in having ſome one of 
her friends who would form a candid opinion of 
his conduct to her; and, if it was required, he 
offered to make a ſeparate ſettlement on her, in 
caſe he could hereafter be proved in any inſtance, 
to have broken his promiſe to her: he unreſervedly 
acknowledged he had been much to blame, and 
Vor, 1, E that 
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that not even the violence of his paſſion for Lady 
Farnford could warrant what he had done: he ſaid 
that ſhe had made him mad, and he had acted 
badly; but, if Mr. Gaynham was fatisficd with 
his intentions of atoning, as far as he could, for all 
his errors, he truſted he would be an advocate for 
him, as well as for her, fince thoſe moſt inclined 
to condemn him and to pity her, muſt ſee, that the 
promoting diſcord between them, could anſwer no 
good purpoſe. 

At nine his Lordſhip had ordered his carriage, 
and, not a little elated with his viſit and with his 
ſucceſs, in prevailing on Conſtance to return it, he 
took his leave of her. When he was gone, Mr, 
Gaynham ſaid what he could, to encourage her in 
thinking her fate was not very terrible: I am con- 
vinced, ſaid he, that you will exert yourſelf to 
overcome whatever may be an impediment to your 
peace ; and I hope, if Lord Farnford makes good 
his profeſſions, nothing will be wanting, but that 
he ſhould have been the object you had choſen.— 
She ſhook her head : her truly kind friend found 
this was an argument that would not bear diſcuſſion, 
he changed the diſcourſe, and ſoon after Lady Har- 
riet came home. | | 
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DILIGENCE. 


LL mention of Lord Calorne's name had been 
hitherto carefully avoided, and Conſtance 
found that, unleſs. ſhe herſelf ſnewed the non-ne- 
ceſſity of the caution, it would be ſtill obſerved : 
ſhe wiſhed very much to know, if he was perfectly 
ſatisfied that her inclination had no part in what ſhe 
had done; and flattering herſelf that, as ſhe had 
born the fight of her huſband ſo much better 
than ſhe had expected, her fortitude was increaſed 
beyond a poſſibility of deſertion, ſhe, the follow- 
ing day, in a ramble with Mr. Gaynham, when 
Lady Harriet was not preſent, ventured, though 
with much circumſpection, to aſk if any account 
of him had arrived: Mr. Gaynham replied, that 
they had not heard of him: but, ſaid he, I am 
very. glad you have voluntarily named him: we 


have forborn ſpeaking of him in your hearing, 


leſt you ſhould be ſtill too much affected, and you 
muſt not mention him to Harriet, for her ſtrength 
| LS 35 
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of mind is not equal to your's,——— There is one 
particular, ſaid Conſtance, on which I wiſh much 
for ſatis faction; if you would give it me, my mind 
would be eaſier; and, as being the wife of another, 
I would then endeavour to exclude Lord Calorne 
from my thoughts, however impoſlible it is to ba- 
niſh him from my remembrance : does he acquit 
me ?——Are you ſure, faid Mr. Gaynham, you 
can bear to hear one talk of him? he does moſt 
fully acquit you : the laſt words he uttered to me 
were, that he could not forgive you, becauſe he 
acguitted you: that you were not to blame in any 


one circmſtance ; and that —, but you had 


better turn your thoughts, Lady Farnford, to 
| ſomething elſe ; you are not ſo courageous as you 
imagine. She replied, while the tears ran 
down her cheeks, and her lips changed blue, that 
nothing could affect her; and ſhe begged Mr, 
Gaynham to indulge her, by continuing what he 
was going to ſay, without regarding her. He then 
confeſſed, that he had in his poſſeſſion a letter which 
his brother-m-law had left for her, but which, it had 
yet been judged imprudent to ſhew her. She ex- 
preſſed an earneſt wiſh to ſee it, and obtained a 
promiſe that if ſhe would prepare herſelf for the 
contents, which muſt be of the moſt melancholy 
kind, ſhe ſhould have it, as ſoon as they reached 
the houſe. During the ſhort remainder of their 
walk, Vir. Gaypham ſtrove to give her the reſo- 
lation it was apparent ſhe wanted; and, _ 
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followed him to tlie library, ſhe received with many 


admonitions, Lord Calorne? 8 letter, which ſhe took 
to her own chamber : 


MWedneſd. ay morn. 3 0 clock. 

s An hour's fleep——all J have had ſince 

J ſaw you, has enabled me to collect my diſ- 
6 perſed thoughts; and I ſeize this tranſient return 
of reaſon to write to you—and bid you adieu—for 
ever. —Yes—lI muſt bid an eternal adieu to her 
with whom a week ago I hoped to have paſſed the 
future period of my life What is it I have done 
that J am ſo puniſhed? hy am I doomed to mi- 
ſery ?—O Miſs Fitzarthur! for never will I own | 
© you for the wife of that villain ; where ſhall I find 


* comfort ?—Had you died in my arms I had borne | 


it; I ſhould then have been certain you were hap- 
* py ; but now I feel not only my own wretched- 
* neſs but your's, 
* But I write not to complain : if my ſenſes will 
© ſerve me I will exculpate myſelf from all ſuſpi- 


* cion of having ever, in though:, word, or deed, 


* deceived you.---Good God! if I were capable of 
it I ſhould indeed deſerve my misfortunes.—-Vou 
* may remember my exprefling to you a wiſh that 
* I could, at the fame time that I was forwarding 
my own intereſt, aſſiſt Derville and Miſs Ecklow, 
and I believe I told you, I had made her a tendet 
+ of my ſervices; to which her reply was, that ſhe 
* would think how ſhe could uſe them, and would 
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* inform me of the reſult of her deliberation. At 
* our next meeting, which was on the day follow- | 
ing, that when I told you I had been with her, 
* ſhe ſaid, that if, as I ſhewed a diſpoſition to aſſiſt * 
© her, I would practice a very little innocent de- 
* ceit, ſhe ſhould not deſpair of ſucceſs. I deſired 1 

to know what it was, and learnt, that her ſcheme MW 
* was this: that I ſhould, as ſhe would, feign to WW 
* conſent to the marriage, and viſit at the houſe, oF 
that I ſhould urge, as if hopeleſs of eſcaping, a 
* precipitate concluſion, which ſhe would promote, E 
© by fixing an early day: ſhe ſaid ſhe knew her 
father would object to the want of formality ; 
but that this might be overcome by my declaring 
© that, if it were not conducted as I choſe, I ſhould 

© hold myſelf diſengaged ; that, when the ſettle- 
* ment was to be adjuſted, a temporary and general 
agreement might, in order to fave time, be ſigned, 
and I might take of Mr. Ecklow a bond for her 
© fortune, which I could transfer to Colonel Der- 

© ville. Thus he would ſecure her, without ha- 

_ © zarding the loſs of what her father would give 
her. | 3B 

In an unhapp- {. ur I was prevailed on, though 

I did not like t! « impoſition, to enter into the 

| © ſcheme, for the conſequences of which Miſs Ec- 

© klow and Colonel Derville took on themſelves to 
abe reſponſible: I pretended a ſullen deſperation 

and unwilling acquieſcence, Neither my father 
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nor Mr, Ecklow ſuſpected us, matters were 


conducted as we had agreed; and when I ſaw the 
Lady, to ſettle in what manner the ceremony 
ſhould be performed, I found the and the Colonel 


had determined to be married at church, late in 


the evening, to take advantage of the twilight. 
The perſons preſent were to be either ſuch as 


did not know us, or ſuch as were in the ſecret ; 
and I was to accompany Miſs Ecklow : as Der- 
ville and I were not obviouſly unlike, and in the 
ſame regiment, it was not difficult to dreſs us fo 
as to paſs for each other: and as it happened that 
our Chriſtian names were the ſame, we thought 


he might eaſily take my place. With this, how- 


ever, I was enjoined to intruſt nobody; and, 
aware that all depended on ſecrecy, I gave Mifs 
Ecklow a promiſe, which ſhe required, that even 
my dear Conſtance ſhould be kept ignorant of it. 

* The unfortunate Thurſday when you left my 
fiſter's, was the day appointed. You heard, I 


believe, that J was to dine at Mr. Ecklow's : I 


went from Harley-ſtreet with Miſs Ecklow, who 
had taken care to have with her only her brother, 
who knew of the project, and a friend or two, 
whom 1t was eaſy to deceive : her brother led 
her to the veſtry, and I, under pretence of giv- 
ing ſome orders, went out: Derville then took 
my place ; and, as ſoon as the ſervice was over, 
came out to ſee for the carriages ; when I re- 

. turned, 
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turned to the veſtry. Mrs, Derville and I got 
into my carriage, which, by a purpoſed miſtake, 
went laſt, I ordered the coachman to turn down 
another ſtreet, and carried her to the houſe of a 
relation in Piccadilly, where Deryille was wait- 
ing for her, and received her and the bond for 
her fortune, of me; after which they immedi- 
ately ſet off for the country, and I returned to 
my ſiſter's, pleaſing myſelf with the news I ſhould 
carry you. 
I was mortified by hearing you were out, and 
and would not be at Mr. Gaynham's till the next 
day at noon : I was afraid you ſhould have an 
imperfect account of this buſineſs from ſome one 
elſe, and therefore ſent to Mrs. Gaynham's in 
Portman-ſquare, to defire that I might ſee you 
early in the morning. Judge what were my 
feelings, when the ſervant came back and faid, 
Mrs. Gaynkam was removed to her new houſe, 
and that he could not learn any news of you 
there, ſhe being gone to bed fatigued, and her 
* people infiſting on it, that nobody but the family 
had been there: I could not credit this account, 
though it alarmed me, and 1 immediately went 
thither myſelf; I ſaw many of her ſervants, 
who all perſiſted in ſaying you had not been there, 
and they were ſo poſitive, that I began to fear, 
you had met with ſome accident in going, till 
they told me that there mult be a miſtake in the 
| | name, 


— 
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| © name, for that, ſo far was their miſtreſs from 


having ſent for you, that her chairmen had been 


| + all day employed in removing her furniture: my 


© next ſuppoſition was that you muſt be at the houſe 
of ſome other friend, and that there was ſome unin- 
* tellible blunder in the meſſage ; I therefore, after 


© having called in Burlington-ftreet, to inquire if 
you were come back, went to every place where 


I remembered ever to have ſeen or heard of your 


* viſiting. Thinking there was a remote chance 


that it might be Mrs, Stavenell who had ſent 


* for you, I called at her houſe, but could hear no- 


© thing; and it then occurred to me, that Lord 
Farpford had you: by this time it was near four 


in the morning, and I haſtened again to Port- 


© mon-ſquare : I knocked up the porter, and aſked 
for Lord Farnford, determined to ſee him, and 
not to quit the houſe without you; but I was 
told he was and had been ſome days at Mount 


Felix: thither I reſolved to go, and reached it 
© before ſeven o'clock : the houſe was ſhut up, and 


the people in it denied his being there, 


What next to do I knew not; yet ſtill ſuſ- 
pected you were with him, either at one of his 


© houſes, or at that of ſome one who wiſhed his 


* ſucceſs ; recollecting that the Brenville family 


© had been his friends, I ſet off for their houſe, 


which was about ſeventy miles beyond Mount 


Felix, and arrived there early in the afternoon ; 
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I ſaw Lord George, who aſſured me he could 
give me no information, and with all poſſible 
expedition I came back to Portman- ſquare: but 
it was day-light before I reached it. I again 
* awakened the ſervants, and they then acknow- 
© ledged their maſter was at home : his ſteward was 
© a man I knew, and thought I could rely more 
* ſafely than on his maſter; I had him called up, 
told him my fears, and defired to be informed 
* whether there was a poſſibility of your having 
© been there: he, without heſitation, anſwered 
© that there was none, that Lord Farnford was at 
that time juſt gone to bed; but that, if I was 
* not ſatisfied, he would go to him: I aſked whe- 

© ther he was ſure that no lady had been at the 
© houſe; he replied, many had, for that the com- 
pany had not been long gone from a ball and 
© ſupper there, This convinced me, that I had 

vo reaſon to fear him; and, ſomewhat eaſed by 

_ © the certainty that there was no other perſon - 
* whom I had ſo much cauſe to dread, I called on 
* an acquaintance, to adviſe with him what ſteps 
© T had beſt take to diſcover you : he knew part 
of what you had ſuffered from Lord Farnford, 

© and before he gave me his advice, removed all 

© my apprehenſion reſpecting him, by telling me 
© it was confidently reported the preceding evening, 
© by ſome who had been at his houſe, ſtaid a ſhort 
time, and then gone to Brookes's, that he was 
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married; but to whom was not yet known. 
How little did I then ſuſpect to whom! When I 
I thought myſelf the moſt ſecure, I ought to have 
been the moſt alarmed. | 
My friend adviſed my applying at Bows-ſtreet ; 
I did fo, and in my way, I ſaw Lord Farnibid 
at a diſtance, I then, without knowing why, re- 
turned to my ſiſter's, and —— you too well know 
the reſt, —1I learn from Harriet that her fears were 
lulled afleep by forged meſſages: it appears ſhe ſent 
to my houſe as ſoon as ſhe heard that you were, 
notwithſtanding what Mrs. Gaynham's ſervant's 
had ſaid, with her; but as I did not return to 
© St, James's Place all day, I know nothing of 
what paſſed, nor could any meſſage from Mrs. 
Gaynbam have made me eaſy, as I was well 
convinced ſhe had not ſent for you, 
© I am aftoniſhed that I have been able to ſet 
* down theſe particulars, for the recollection of 
them diſtracts me. On my return home I met 
your letter: what would I not give that I had 
ſeen it in time! It has fully acquitted you; I 
own myſelf alone to blame ; had I perſiſted in 
demanding a ſearch at Lord F arnford's you had 
been ſafe, and 1 not miſerable. | 
What ſhall I ſay to you? What comfort can 1 
afford you, when I can find none for myſelf? I 
am completely wretched : tell me you are ſo: 
reproach me as the cauſe, and thus cruſh me with 
misfortune. | 
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I would not arraign the decrees of Providence, 


nor will I doubt its mercy will ſoon deliver me 


from this inſupportable burthen. I have ſettled 


every thing for;my leaving this world, and ſhall 
in a few hours, ſail for Gibraltar: there ſhall I 
find reſt, 

Mr. Ecklow has forgiven Mrs. Dervills; but 
my father is beyond meaſure exaſperated at my 
having deceived him; he will not ſuffer me to 


take a laſt farewell of him: My poor ſiſter ! J 


am grieved for her, yet ſhe ought to rejoice in 
hearing of my deliverance from ſuch a ſituation : 


no one could wiſh me to continue in it. 


Thank God I have no heavy fin to anſwer for, 


I have endeavoured through my life to diſcharge 


the duties of my character, and hope my defici- 
encies will be pardoned, Notwithſtanding all 
my affliction, I would not, even for the ſake of 
poſſeſſing you, be the happy villain who has rob- 
bed me.. What an account can he give ? how 
will he face me at the throne of a juſt God? 
thither I appeal, and there ſhall I meet you: 


yes, my love, you ſhall be reſtored to me : you 


are my wife, and no ſeparation ſhall we then fear: 


4 no farther evil ſhall reach us. 


Adieu God bleſs you—may he ſoon releaſc 
you, and reſtore you in a better world, to 
9 * Your faithful 


 *CALORNE. 
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Conſtance was offering a ſacrifice of tears on 
this occaſion, when Mr. Gaynham came to her 
door, and defired ſhe would remain no longer alone. 
She obeyed the friendly requeſt, and not being at 
all anxious to diſguiſe her forrow, ſhe went with 
him down ſtairs, and ſuffered him to adminiſter 
what conſolation he thought beſt adapted to the 
caſe: he inſiſted on having the letter again, well 
knowing that at every interval ſhe would pore over 
it, and injure her health, 

The meaſure of her grief was already ſo full, 
that it would not contain any addition: after a few 
hours, ſhe did not feel ſhocked at what Lord Ca 
lorne had written, and by the next day, ſhe had 
again ſunk into that calm melancholy which ſeemed 
now to be the natural temper of her mind. 
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CCORDING to her agreement Conſtance 

went to Mount Felix, accompanied only by 
Mr. Gaynham, on the day Lord Farnford had 
named: her ſenſations while on the road thither 
were of the moſt painful kind, but ſhe reſolved not 
to give way to them: Lady Emma Peryton re- 
ceived her with an unfeeling joy, the Earl was all 
rapture and gratitude, while ſhe anſwered the un- 
acceptable congratulations of the one and the dif- 
guſting aſſiduity of the other, by thoſe teſtimonies 
of ſorrow which her misfortunes had made her lan- 
guage, ſighs and tears. 

Lord Farnford omitted nothing that cos: win 
her : he ſhewed her the houſe and gardens, which, 
though on a ſmaller ſcale, were not inferior to his 
larger eſtate in point of beauty, ſituation, and taſte» 
but ſhe was ſtill leſs diſpoſed to be pleaſed than 
When ſhe was his gueſt on her uy to Marſton- 

bury, 
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bury, and ſhe was wholly incapable of admiration: 
he had given a diſmal hue to every object ſhe look- 
ed on, that it was Lord Farnford's was an inſuper- 
able bar to her liking it and, however delirous ſhe 
was in all caſes to judge candidly and impartially, 
ſhe found that to ſhake of prejudices ſo founded as 
her's, was a more difficult taſk than it appear- 
ed. . „„ | 
At dinner it was intended that ſhe ſhould aſſume 
her place at the head of the table ; an honour which, 
very unwilling to anticipate the pain of ſeeing herſelf 
compelled to take the government of her family, 
| - ſhedeclined, and begged ſhe might yet be conſidered 
as a gueſt; in this ſhe was indul ved, and during the 
the entertainment ſhe had no cauſe to complain of 
any addition to her uneaſineſs, excepting that her 
huſband ſeemed to forget that there were other per- 
ſons preſent equally entitled to his regard, his looks, 
and his converſation; his eyes were inceſſantly 
fixed on her, ſhe engroſſed the whole of his atten- 
tion ; he looked moſt provokingly bappy, and was 
mt nauſeouſly kind. | 
In the afternoon, Mr. Gaynham, to whom it 
could not but be apparent, that whatever ſeparated. 
Lord and Lady Farnford would by the latter be 
deemed fortunate, drew him from her to ſee ſome- 
thing at a greater diſtance from the houſe than ſhe. 
choſe to go, and this left the fiſters-in-law together. 
Lady Emma began a converſation expreſſive of her 
happineſs in having ſo dear a friend allied to her, 
1 . , and 
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and tried to perſuade Conſtance that a diſpoſition 
to be pleaſed was all that was wanting to her poſ- 
ſeſſing complete felicity ; but there was neither ſuch 
conviction in this argument, nor ſuch faſcination 
in the orator's rhethoric, as to alter an opinion ſup- 
ported by the evidence of feeling, that nothing 
| thort of what appeared morally impoſſible could 
ever reſtore to Conſtance the leaſt portion of that 
tranquillity ſhe had loſt, 

Lady Emma could not conceal her diſpleaſure at 
the reception her endeavonrs met with, and by 
hinting that it could be only a deſire to appear more 
nice than all the world, and an obſtinate reſolution 
to reject whatever good Lord Farnford offered her 
to which all the trouble he had had was owing ; 
ſhe did what no common effort could, under ſuch 


circumſtances, have done, ſhe made Conflance an- 


gry, and moft impolitically ſubjected herſelf to the 
humiliation of being told by one whoſe reſentment 
ſhe perhaps had not thought it poſſible to excite, 
that the ſhare ſhe had taken in this infamous buſi- 
neſs was ſuch as no woman with feminine feelings 
would have accepted, and that nothing could ever 
obliterate the remembrance that for a great part of 
the miſery of two people whom ſhe profeſſed a 
regard for, her ladyſhip would be called on to 

anſwer. Foes 
This was a new language to Lady Emma Peryton, 
whoſe ears had yet had no apertures, but for the 
voice of adulation and flattery ; the dye of con- 
- „„ ſeience 
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| ſcience overcame the comparative paleneſs of her 
rouge, and her lips quivered while Conſtance ac- 

cuſed her of inſincerity and deceit, of having en- 
deavoured to ſerve an unjuſtifiable purpoſe of her 
| own by the arts of fraud and impoſition, and of 
having been aiding in a ſcheme, which none but 
thoſe who had loſt all ſenſe of honour and all re- 
gard for the welfare of their fellow-creatures, would 
have been engaged in. 

The defendant, inſtead of aſking the particulars 
of the charge againſt her, was beginning to deny | 
them in toto, when Conſtance ſtopped her by ſaying 
there was nothing her imagination could ſuggeſt 
adequate to the purpoſe of convincing her ſhe had 
| formed an erroneous judgment; that ſhe freely 
forgave her, as ſhe had all her enemies, but that 
ſhe muſt not be offended if her return of affectionate 
proteſtations was inferior to what her ladyſhip 


might expect, as ſhe could not love where ſhe 


could not truſt, and had never yet been able to 
prevail on her lips to utter what her heart did not 
dictate» Lady Emma was then haughtily mute, 
and teſtified her indignation by beſtowing a double 
quantity of her worthleſs regard on her lap-dog, 
till her brother and Mr. Gaynham returned, when 
ſhe condeſcended to brighten her features and to 
diſguiſe that ſhe and her companion were found leſs 
dear friends than they had been left. 
As the hour at which the carriage was ordered 
approached, Conſtance began to fear that Lord 
Parnford 
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Farnford might not without a conteſt ſuffer her to 
leave, him and every time he ſpoke ſhe dreaded hear- 
ing that he had a right to ditain her, und that Mr. 
Gaynham dared not take her axvay ; but her appre- 
henſions were in a great meaſure removed by his 
requeſting to know when he might fetch her from 
Oatham * Ir was a query ſhe could not anſwer: 


had he aſked when ſhe cho/e he ſhould fetch her, 
ſhe could without heſitation have replied—Never! 


but being preſſed to ſpeak, ſhe ſaid the would con- 


ſult Lady Harriet, and write to him; with this he 


was not ſatisfied; he told her Lady Harriet would 
conſult Mr. Gaynham, and that therefore the ſhort- 
er way, as he was preſent, was to ſettle it now, 


She was totally unprepared for ſuch a determination, 


and put it off with anſwering, that if Mr, Gayn- 
ham would give his lordſhip an invitation to dinner, 
every thing ſhould be then agreed upon : he could 


obtain no more, and therefore ſubmitted to wait four 
days, when he was to be allowed to ſee her, and the 
marriage articles ſigned. 


He ſuffered her to depart in peace: his preſence 
obliged Lady Emma, while her own talent for 
dimmulation enabled her, to behave as if nothing 
unpleaſant had happened between her and Con- 
ſtance, who, rejoiced as much as ſhe could be with 


any thing, at quitting the houle, returned to her 


beloved friend Lady Harriet. 
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N the following day ſhe was cheared by a 
| CU truly ſympathizing letter from Mrs. Aiſtrey, 
and received one from Lord Drumferne, which by 
containing very good news, increaſed her regret at 
| her ſeparation from Lord Calorne : the navigation 
| was now ſo forward, as to ceaſe to be precarious, 
| and ſhe was ſtrongly invited to be preſent on the firſt 
day of the next year, when the firſt veſſel was to 
come up within fight of Marſtonbury ; the toll was 
| adjuſted, and the people of the country were ſo 


well aware of the advantage accruing from this eaſy 


method of conveyance, that greater beneſits might 
be expected than were at firſt hoped for, It had 
| always been computed, that the proprietors would 
receive twelve per cent. for their money, which 
| would produce Sir Edward Fitzarthur's heireſs an 
| annual income of eighteen hundred pounds. This, 
it was imagined, as the utility of the undertaking 
became more known, would increaſe ; the timber 
| on his eſtate would now be fold at a conſiderably 
| greater profit, and her affairs wore at this juncture 
a very promiſing aſpect: ſhe was not inſenſible to 

the 
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the bleſſing, though its value was diminiſhed by 
her incapacity to enjoy it, and ſhe laid down her 
uncle's letter with the reflection 
would this have made Lord Calorne ! 

Previous to her meeting her huſband again, it 
was neceſlary ſhe ſhould conſult Mr, Gaynham and 
Lady Harriet on the ſubje& ſhe was moſt averſe to 


How happy 


thinking on ; and with ſome difficulty ſhe prevailed 


on Lady Harriet to ſuffer her to mention it. Lord 
Farnford had propoſed a re-marriage, to which, for 
her own ſake ſhe ſaw it fit to conſent ; where it 


ſhould be, he left her at liberty to determine; but 


for an action ſhe ſo much abhorred, no ſcene was 
proper: the only place for which ſhe had any par- 
tiality was the houſe ſhe was in, yet ſhe could not 
aſk the friends who were inſulted by her marriage 
to permit the ceremony to be performed there, 
nor would Lady Harriet, ſhe ſoon found, acquieſce 
in ſucha wiſh; for in the courſe of their conſult- 
ation ſhe prohibited what ſhe termed—he /mpious 
pollution of Oatham church ” a contract ſo offen- 
five to Heaven. 


To ſuffer Lord Farnford to fetch her to Mount 


Felix, was, on due dehberation, pronounced the 
leaſt objectionable alternative, and to this ſhe ſor- 
rowfully yielded, mtreating Lady Harriet to go 
there with her, fince fhe was the only friend ſhe 


could aſk to ſupport her ; but this ſhe could not ob- 


| tain: the y anſwer ſhe received was bythe tears 
that ſtarted in Lady Harriet's eyes; ſhe turned 


away 
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| way from her, and Mr. Gay nham ſaid, he was 


afraid ſhe muſt not preſs it, 


With this melancholy proſpect, ballert by 
hope, comfortleſs, ſolitary, and embittered by 
whatever was painful to the mind, ſhe prepared 
to utter her own condemnation, and ſaw Lord Farn- 
ford arrive, on the day named, with accumulated 
horror and inereaſing deteſtation: triumphant joy 
was the characteriſtie of his countenance; he came to 
claim his conqueſt, and to learn when he ſhould be 


put in poſſeſſion of his captive, the languor of whoſe 


features, and the teſtimonies of whoſe ſorrow, did 
not at all repreſs the ardor of his exultation. 

With a degree of agitation that would have 
wrung pity from a ſtatue, with ſtreaming eyes and 
trembling fingers, ſhe took the pen from Lord Farn- 
ford and almoſt illegibly ſubſcribed the deed that 
offered her a valueleſs bribe in lieu of the exalted 
the permanent happineſs ſhe had hoped for: the 
perſons whoſe attendance had been neceſſary were 
then diſmiſſed, and his lordſhip's next buſineſs was 
to inquire when he was to reap the harveſt of his 
villainy. 


Lady Harriet, as before, abſented herſelf, and 
Mr. Gaynham remained with Conſtance, whoſe 
ſobs and tears ſo convulſed her as to render impoſ- 
fible her ſatisfying the earl's impatient curioſity; 
ſhe had fixed no time—ſhe could fix none; ſhe could 
ſay nothing more than You have been too cruel 
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” 0 
then looking at Mr. Gaynham—* do tell him what 


9 


you leave me only ſubmiſſion ! and 


* we agreed on, for I cannot,” 


“That any man can be ſatisfied,” ſaid Mr. 


Gaynham, with lifeleſs charms, - without the 
& heart, is to me a matter of aſtoniſhment :—Lord 


cc 
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Farnford you muſt, though I acknowledge your 
right, give up this wretched young woman, at 
leaſt ſo far as reſpects her living with you: the 
conſequences, notwithſtanding all your care, will 


& T am fatisfied be fatal to her: you ſee this is no ca- 
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price, no variation, but a rooted diſſike, and ſuch as 


is too juſtifiable to be con zuered; it is aggravated 


by regret, by reflection, that you are the cauſe 


of all the ſorrow ſhe knows; and ſhe is, I fear, 
already dying of a broken heart: it will be bru- 


tality to compel her, it will be murder: ſhe muſt 
live ſeparated from you. 


« His Lordſhip, with the ſterneſt aſpect and in 
the moſt forcible mode of expreſſing his reſolution, 
ſent himſelf to the perdition into which he ſeemed, 


without this acquieſcence, precipitating himſelf, if 


he conſented to her living apart from him, and 


ſirmly proteſting that, were his intentions to be 


oppoſed, he would exert the authority with which 
the legiſlature had furniſhed him, and immediately 
carry her home, ſhe begged Mr, Gaynham to ſut- 
fer her peaceably to > ſubmit, and to diſcharge the 

„ duty 
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duty ſhe had accepted: ſhe then told him that he 


« next, to which ſhe, following the natural impulſe 


Hp of her averſion, objected, and inſiſted on being al- 


« lowed a fortnight : he would not conſent to ſo 


„long a delay, and therefore that day ſe* gas was 
| © fixed on. 
It was agreed, or richer Nele by his Lord- 
| ſhip, for his wife had no ſhare in the part of the 
| determination, that he ſhould be with her in the 
| morning, dine with her, and ſet out in the evening 


for Mount Felix, where they ſhould be married, 
before a ſufficient number of witneſſes : this was 
the only point that had not been previouſly ſettled, 
and Conſtance ſaw now every circumſtance in as 
fair a train to complete her nuſery, as the moſt 
inveterate enemy could have wiſhed. Mr. Gayn- 


ham, from motives of mere charity, promiſed to 


go with her, and this was the only ſhadow of ſup- 
port ſhe could expect : ſhe learnt that Lady Emma 
was to meet her at Mrs. Stavenell's; and, being 


already too wretched to heed trifles, ſhe anſwered 
her huſband's defire, to know that this would be 


perfectly agreeable to her, by ſaying ſhe was indif 
terent to every thing. 


He left her, with the warmeſt AE REY of af= 


ſection, with an exulting joy, that this was his 
laſt ſeparation from her, and with a civil hint, that 


| & muit fetch her, but could not bring herſelf to name 
© any time ; he therefore propoſed the day after the 


he 
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he ſhould admit of no apology for her diſappoint- 
ing him; and Conſtance ſaw him drive from the 
door, with the moſt ardent wiſhes, that her eyes 
might be cloſed for ever before his return. 
Not one moment during the ſucceeding night, 
could ſhe forget her ſorrows, nor could ſhe, by 
ruminating on them, ſtrengthen herfelf to hear 
them. The degree of hope ſhe had entertained, 
that ſomething might intervene to ſave her, was 
ſmall and foundationleſs ; but it was now totally ex- 
tinct, and ſhe had no one conſideration to chear 
her. She was in herſelf inexpreſſibly wretched, 
and ſhe was afflicted many ways. Mr. Gaynham 


had yet heard nothing of Lord Calorne, and Lady | 


Harriet's anxiety was not to be ſoothed, yet her 
regard for her friend ſo conſtrained her, that it 
was only her countenance and deportment that de- 
clared ſhe was unhappy : the two ladies ſeldom 
met, excepting when it was neceſſary, for each was 
too well aware of their being unfit companions, to 
indulge even in what might have gratified each. 
That portion of her health which Conſtance had 
recovered, was inſufficient to withſtand her mental 
diſorder; and ſhe, without the leaſt tincture of 
regret, felt herſelf hourly weakened by a flow fe- 
ver: this indication of a releaſe in proſpect, could 
only have been more heartily welcomed, had it 
come on with a quicker pace, and ſhe would wil- 
lingly have endured the acuteſt painy to have ended 
her life where ſhe was. | 
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As ſhe ſpent much of her time with Mr. Gayn- 
ham, her declining health was perceptible to him: 
and as ſhe had done all that good ſenſe and a ſteady | 
| reſolution could do, reaſoning had no effect. 
From Lord Farnford's well-known temper, it was to 
| be feared, that, ſhould his wife be dying when he 
came to fetch her, he would not relinquiſh his pur- 
poſe ; ſhe therefore at the entreaty of her friends, 
was attended by a phyſician : but from medicine 
ſhe derived no other benefit, than as it was noufiſh- 
ment which ſhe rejected in the form of food: her 
countenance now whHre a different aſpect ; it was 
ſill languid and pale, but ſo much did ſhe enjoy 
her approaching emancipation, that it was irradi- 
ated by hope, and frequently brgihtensd-- into a 
placid ſmile. 8 

Whatever ſhe did, was with a view to her dif- 
ſolution ; and apprehenſive that as ſhe grew weaker, 
the faculties of her mind might be impaired, ſhe 
ſettled her few temporal concerns with all poſ- 
ſible expedition. As if ſhe imagined that any 
would be productive of delay, ſhe left nothing to 
omiſſion to be done after her deceaſe, and having 
no worldly care but to diminiſh the ſorrow of 
her friends, with as much compoſure as any one 
would ſet out on a Journey, ſhe, at the age of 
twenty-two, prepared to quit a life, the laſt fifteen 
months of which had been productive of trouble 
to have alloyed the happineſs of an age, 
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From a ſtate of tranquillity which ſhe had enjoyed 
three days, ſhe was, on the morning preceding that 
of Lord Farnford's expected arrival, awakened by 
the horror which ſtared her in the face, and her 
grief was leſs calm : ſhe was in hyſterics for ſome 
hours. Lady Harriet could now no-longer either 
diſguiſe her feelings, or avoid being with her, and 
Conſtance's agonies weve rendered intolerable by 
ſeeing the diſtreſs ſhe occaſioned, 
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” H E laſt day of her reſidence at Oatham was 
now very near it's concluſion, and, on that fol- 
low ing, the incongruous union was to be completed. 
After ſupper, and juſt as Conſtance, and the fi- 
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mily were about to part, they were alarmed by a 
violent ringing at the gate, which was ſucceeded by 
the noiſe of a carriage: Mr. Gaynham went to the 
window, but it was too dark to diſcern any object. 
| ——Þreſently ſomebody entered the houſe, and 
| aſked loudly and haſtily for Lady Farnford : Mr. 
Gaynham then ſaying to Conſtance, Don't you 
be frighted, it is Lord Farnford's voice: -was go- 
ing out of the room, when his Lordſhip came in: 
his wife involuntarily roſe, while he, inſtantane- 
ouſly approaching her, and graſping her hand, ſaid, 
—Forgive my coming to you: don't be alarmed : 
I wiſhed much to ſee you.—Then turning from her, 
ſhe ſtanding motionleſs with terror, he ſaid, to Mr. 
Gaynham,—I could not reſt without ſeeing her: 
you will forgive my coming fo ſuddenly. 1 
He was now aſked to fit down; all was amaze- 
ment; he appeared ſcarcely in his ſenſes ; and no 
other anſwer could be obtained to a queſtion, which 
had been many times put to him, to know what was 
the cauſe of his journey, than that he wiſhed to 
ſee Lady Farnford. He began an incoherent 
ſpeech, endeavoured to leflen her evident terror, 
by aſſuring her, ſhe had. nothing to fear, and that 
he did not think of coming until about three hours 
before, or ſhe ſhould have known his intention ; 
but that it was better to come ſo, than not at all. 
Conſtance now ſuppoſed hin drunk, yet his be- 
haviour had more the appearance of inſanity than 
of intoxication ; he rivetted his eyes on her for ſome 
. maoments, 
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moments, without ſecking, he then repeated chat 
he could not reſt without ſeeing her, and all their 


attempts to procure ſatisfaction were fruitleſs : it 


ſeemed to be a ſudden and very alarming frenzy. 
A ſervant came in to tell him the horſes were 


changed; he replied, it was very well, he was 
coming: but fat ſtill talking very wildly : he 


profeſſed his love for Lady Farnford, and his ſor- 


row for having made her unhappy, ſaying often, 
he believed he was amply puniſhed. This made 


her ſuſpect he was jealous of her, and therefore had 
come ſo unexpectedly ; yet nothing implied diſ- 
truſt, At laſt, after having ſtaid near an hour and 
half, by which time it was conſiderably paſt mid- 
night, he ſaid, —I have no occaſion to ſet off till 
four: Lady Farnford, ſhall I ſtay with you? 
She could make him no anſwer, and Mr, Gayn- 


ham ſeeing that ſhe was, as ſhe had reaſon to be, 


afraid, replied for her, — Ves, ftay by all means; 


we ſhall have another bottle of wine ; but had you 
not better ſend your carriage away? Then getting 
up to ring the bell, he ſaid in a whiſper to Con- 


ſtance, as he paſſed her, Don't be afraid; J will not 


leave you, if he does ſtay : this may be productive 
of good to you, for you ſhall not be deſerted; I 


will take care of you, depend on me. 
Lord Farnford had for ſome ſeconds, fat with his 


eyes fixed on the ground, from which poſition ſud- 
_ denly ſtarting up, he ſaid, —No, I will not ſtay; 
and yet catching his wife's hand, how am I to quit 


you 
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you? J muſt not ſtay; ; I have many hls 6 to do; 
things of importance to you. Then looking 
carneſtly at her, he ſaid, My love, I am going to 
London: I hope to be back by to-morrow after- 
| noon : would you go with me ?——Surely, in- 
terpoſed Lady Harriet, who had not yet ſpoken 
to him, you would not think of taking Lady Farn- 
ford to town to-night : you ſhall not indeed, —I 
muſt, he replied, I cannot ſtay: I cannot leave 
Fer : perhaps ſhe will like to go. But, ſaid 
Mr, Gaynham, do you not conſider how late it 
is ?—— It it late, his Lordſhip anſwered ; but 
ſhe ſhall be ſafe ; the ſervants are armed, and We 
ſhall be in town in two hours. I would not 
have her go, returned Mr. Gaynham, on any ac- 
count.— I am ſure, ſomething has diſordered 
you. I cannot truſt you with her. Vou think, 
faid her huſband, mildly, that I have not the uſe 
of my reaſon— tis true, ſhe diſtracts me: were 
it not for her- what have I ſuffered ! but 
TI cannot, I will not go without her: every thing 
depends on it; ſhe muſt go. I beg, I intreat her 
to go with me. O my dear love, what a tyrant 
I have been to you: I am grieved for you: I wiſh 
I had not done it. Let me ſpeak to her, ſaid 
Mr. Gaynham. Lou ſhall not then, — 
rupted the Earl, diſſuade her from going. 
Well, I will not, he replied, and then went out of 
the room with her. 


0 
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Though her terror was very great, it had re ani. 
mated her, and, by detaching from her remembrance 
the melancholy ideas that bad occupied her, ſhe was 
enabled to exert that part of her ſtrength which, as 
having lain dormant, ſhe imagined had deſerted her, 
—Mr. Gaynham aſked her what ſhe thought of 

doing, and whether ſhe felt inclined to riſque going 

with Lord Farnford.— Not if I can by any 
means avoid it, ſhe replied? I ſhould be terri- 
| fied to death, for he ſeems to me to be mad: if he 
infiſts on it I have no alternative. Good Hea- 
ven! what is to become of me? —You have an 
alternative, rejoined her friend, for, if your going 
will be attended with any danger that I cannot 
| guard you againft, I will not let him take you; 
but if you think it more prudent to honour him than 
to oppoſe him, I will, for your perfect ſecurity, or- 
der my carriage and follow you immediately: one 
of my men {hall ride by the fide of his chaiſe, and 
on the leaſt alarm I will, at the hazard of my life, 


protect you. 

That no probable accident could der her 
ſituation worſe, was a conſideration that abated 
Conſtance's fears : ſhould Lord Farnford really be 
mad, and murder her, he ridded her of a comfort- 
leſs exiſtence, and ſhe had nothing to dread but 
what ſhe had foreſeen ever ſince their laſt meeting: 
ſhe therefore thanked Mr. Gaynham for his kind- 
neſs, and deſperately reſolving to accompany Lord 
Farnford, returned to him, and found him walk 
| ing 


* 
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ing up and down in great perturbation, talking to 
himſelf, and entirely regardleſs of Lady Harriet, 
who was preſent. 

When his wife entered, he ſuddenly Acpped; 
and aſked her what ſhe had determined on : her 
courage drooped, and ſhe anſwered, — If I knew 
your reaſon for wiſhing me to go, I would judge 
whether it is ſafe for me.——lIs it not ſuſhcient, 
he haſtily rejoined, to ſay I muff take you with 
me? What are you afriid of? am not I your 
huſbind ? You think me mad: you have made 
me ſo: Lady Farnford, you muſt go: I will not 
go without you: you will perhaps repent refuſing 
me: on my honour you ſhall not, comply- 
ing with my requeſt, —-Then 1 will go, ſhe re- 
plied, if you will ſtay till I can get ready. Cer- 
tainly, ſaid he, but make haſte: you know not 
what an obligation you confer. on me: you will 
know ſoon, and you ſhall be rewarded, 

She would not have detained him five minutes, 
had not Mr. Gaynham followed her out of the 
room, and adviſed her changing her gown, for her | 
habit, in order to afford time for his horſes to be 
put to the carriage, as, if he did not go with her, 
the protection he offered her, would be of no uſe : 
ſhe was palt fear of any kind, but would not de- 
cline his kind neſs, and therefore went up ſtairs with 
Lady Harriet, who ſtrongly diſſuaded her from ſo 
dangerous an acquieſcence, Mr, Gaynham ſent 
to her that he was ready, and, unable to take 
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leave of Lady Harriet, ſhe returned alone to the 
| parlour, and told Lord Farnford ſhe was prepared 
to go. N | 

Mr. Gaynham was not in the room; his Lord- 
ſhip was fitting, leaning on a table, and did net 
ſeem to attend to her during two or three minutes, 
an interval which, though ſhort, afforded ample 
time for her fears to muſter again; ſhe dreaded ſhe 
ſcarcely knew what, and could not repeat the 
profeſſion of obedience; he looked at her, and 
then ſtarting from his ſeat, ſaid, No, it would be 
cruelty in the extreme. I wiſh I could have poſt- 
poned going; but it is better not; for, though 
Lady Farnford, you do not love me, I will not 
aggravate your * diſtreſs. I will never puniſh 
you :—you ſhall not go to town ;—you ſhall 
hear from me. — I will leave you here: if 
poſlible, I ſhall be with you at the time we agreed 
but you ſhall 
hear: ſuppoling I were ill, and begged you to 
come to mg, would you come ?-—Yes, Lord Farn- 
ford, ſhe replied, I would indeed: be kind to me, 
and only reflect on your cruelty to me, and I will 
do what I can. — ou are an angel, cried his 
Lordſhip, you will make me repent, if you are ſo 
wood : I have not deſerved the leaſt conſide ration; 
but forgive me; I was determined to have you at 
any rate : I am ſorry for it, but I cannot give you 
up : any thing elſe I would do. You ſhall not 
go. 1 will go alone: and, my love, when we 
meet next —— but you ſhall hear from me, 


on; if not, you will conclude 
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He then rang the bell, and ordering his ſervants 
to be ready, came up to Conſtance, to bid her 
farewell: he graſped her hand, and earneſtly ſaid, 
1 am puniſhed for what I have done: I ſtand In 
need of ſupport, and I have none, O my wife! 
I cannot renounce you: but 1 will not grieve you: 
you will know it afterwards. I am a coward : had 
I the approbation of my conſcience, I ſhould not 
fear. One parting kiſs, Lady Farnford, may I 
alk it? you have yet refuſed me; but ſurely you 
will not now. | 

She was really affected by his extraordinary emo- 
tion, and her averſion began to give ground; ſhe 
pitied him, ſhe was ſtruck with the ſolemnity of his 

adieu, and voluntarily offered to go with him; but 
he ſaid ſhe ſhould not. —An idea now entered her 
imagination while he ſtood with his arm thrown 
round her waiſt, regarding her with fixed attention, 
that compunction had overcome his ardour, and that 
he deſigned to quit her for ever: it was not loye 
that ſhe felt for him, it was compaſſion, it was ten- 

derneſs, and, ſtifling the remembrance of her inju- 
_ ries, ſhe wept at ſeeing a creature of the ſame ſpe- 


cies unhappy : ſhe now no longer knew herſelf as 


Lord Calorne's Conſtance, ſhe was Lord Farnford's 
wife ; and as in that ſtation it was her duty to contri- 
bute to his caſe, as well as her natural wiſh to extend 
benevolence, ſhe unheſitatingly aſſured him ſhe freely 
forgave what was paſt, and, would he treat ber 

„ - kindly, 
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kindly, that ſhe would ſtrive to conquer every pre- 
poſſeſſion. = 

As proud a heart as ever was d was hum- 
bled, an unbounded wiſh for gratification was re- 
preſſed, an innate ſtubbornneſs became flexibility, 
and Lord Farnford was repentant at the moment 
when he had ſucceeded in ſoftening Conſtance, —- 
The ſervant came in to tell him his attendants were 
ready; he wrung the hand he ſeemed to have for- 
gotton was that of another, and, unable to ſpeak, 
retired abruptly to his carriage. 
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. Gaynham preſently eame to Conſtance 
who was in a maze of aſtoniſhment, and 


atked her if ſhe co not truſt herſelf with Lord 
Farn- | 
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Farnford that he was gone alone; ſhe told him he 
would not let her go, he replied that he was glad 
of it, for though to offend him was dangerous, he 
was not ſatisfied with her going. Lady Har- 
riet was now informed of her friend's eſcape, and, 
notwithſtanding the lateneſs of the hour, they 
ſpent ſome time in conv erling « on this extraordinary 
viſit. | | 1 

It had impreſſed Conſtance's mind too foreibly to 
admit reſt, and various reflections diſturbed her: ſhe 
was not perfectly ſure that her condeſcenſion was 


juſtifiable, for, no longer worked on by the ſight of 


Lord Farnford's dif reſs, lie began to think ſhe had 


injured Lord Calorne in ſuffering herſelf to be fo 


moved; but againſt this ſte opnoſed the confifer- 
ation that if her fidelity to him prevented her diſ- 


charging the duty ſhe had undertaken, it ceaſed to 


be a virtue; and ſhe was footned by a belief that, 
were he a ſpectator of her conduct, he would pre- 


fer her acting conſcientioully to an obſtinate and em- 


bittering regard to him. 

At breakfaſt next morning the late interruption 
was again the topic, but to what Lord Farnford's 
ſo ſudden coming was to be attributed could not be 
agreed; Conſtance ſtill imagined he meant his viſit 
as a final farewell, in which opinion ſhe was ſup- 


ported by calling to mind the circumſtances of his 


behaviour, and the incoherent ſolemnity of what 
he had ſaid; Mr, Gays nham did not think wich 
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her, but could find no other cauſe ; while Lady 
Harriet was confident he was mad. A ſhort time 
proved that, if Conſtance's conjecture was not 


right, it was nearly ſo, and all that appeared myſ- 
terious was accounted for. 


A little before noon, Mr. Gaynham came to the 
two ladies, who were in the nurſery, and propoſed 
as the day was gloomy, and no more than mode- 


rately warm, their taking an airing : he had been 


in the room a very few minutes, when his attention 
was drawn by ſeeing a man ride furioufly toward 
the houſe, who, throwing himſelf from his horſe, 


rang violently at the gate. Mr. Gaynham turned 


to Conſtance, and ſaid, Here is one of Lord Farn- 


ford's ſervants, if I am not miſtaken : I will go 


down and learn his buſineſs : he then went away, 
and Conſtance,. without knowing why, began to 


tremble, Her ſuſpenſe was ſoon at an end: Mr, 


Gaynham returned preſently, and making her fit 
down, he delired her not to be alarmed, told her 


Lord Farnford had ſent for her to town, and of. 


fered to go with her. And why has he ſent for 
me? ſhe aſked, —He is ill, returned Mr, Gaynham. 
—He! ſhe repcated: he ſaid laſt night, would I 
come to him, if he were ill: I will go immedi- 
Stay, ſaid Mr. Gaynham, I have or- 


ately. 


dered the carriage: you muſt ſummon all your rea- 
ſon and fortitude, Lady Farnford, for you will be 
| ſhocked to ſee him unprepared : he has fought a 
duel.— He is dead, then, ſhe replied, No. Mr, 
Gaynham rejoined, he is not; but he is wounded, 
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and begs to ſee you,—-—And with whom has he 
fought? can it be with Lord Calorne ? were the 
next queſtions : they were anſwered, and Lady 
Harriet's riſing colour ſubſided by naming Lord 
George Brenville. | Conſtance expreſſed her ſor— 
row for Lord Farnford, earneſtly hoping, that, 
whatever ſhe might ſuffer, one ſo unfit to die might 
be ſpared, and was to a very great degree anxious 
to ſet out. As ſoon as they were ſummoned to the 
_ chaiſe, ſhe parted from Lady Harriet; and, having 
left orders with Kitty to follow her, the quitted 
Oatham with Mr. Gaynham. 

They reached Portman- ſquare by three 0 clock, | 
and on entering the houſe ſhe could with difficulty 
keep from fainting. Lord Farnford's ſurgeon was 
told ſhe was arrived, and in a few minutes came 
down to her: he and Mr. Gaynham went out of 
the room together, and in the mean time ſhe learnt, 
from one of the ſervants, that his Lordſhip alarmed 
them all by coming there at day-break, that he 
continued up and alone till five o'clock, when he 
went out with a gentleman who had called on him ; 
that he had been brought home in about an hour, 
ſenſeleſs and bleeding, and recovering the uſe of 
his intellects, had ordered Lady Farnford to be 
ſent for. 

Mr. Gaynham returned, and told her the ſur- 

geon thought the wound not mortal, and that the 

Earl might ſafely ſee her, which perhaps he would 

do directly, as a meſſage was gone to let him know 
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ſhe was in the houſe, —I hope, ſaid Conſtance, he 
will not die; indeed I do not wiſh it.—You are 
very good, Mr. Gaynham anſwered ; but you muſt 
compoſe yourſelf: 1 dare ſay he will be very eager 
to ſee you; and any agitation that you would dif. 
cover would make him worſe, She promiſed to 
endeavour at being calm: and Lord Farnford's 

gentleman came to tell her his Lordſhip begged ſhe 
would come to him inſtantly. 

As far as the room adjoining that where her 
huſband lay, Mr. Gayoham accompanied her, 
and then, exhorting her to courage, when he thought 
her tolerably firm, he ſuffered her to procecd: the 
went to the bedfide, and kneeling down, at the 
_ fight of Lord Farnford, burit into tears: he Was 
told ſhe was there, and opening his eyes faid,— 
My love, you were very kind to come : but I do 
not deſerve your pity : —he was too weak to ſay any 
more, and ſhe, fearful of diſturbing him, retired, 
and went to Mr. Gaynham Who was talking to the 
ſurgeon. 

The ball which had lodged 3 in his fide had been 
extracted in two hours after he received it, and as 
no very unfavourable ſymptoms appeared, hopes 
were entertained that in a few days he would be out 
of danger. Conſtance could not think of 
leaving the houſe till this was nearer a certainty, 
however diſagreeable ſtaying might be to her; but 
when Mr, Gaynham ſaid that he would truſt to the 
moon- light for his return to Oatham, ſhe could not 


con- 
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0810 chat to be left in ſuch a ſituation was a very 
ſevere affliction :—he therefore offered to remain in 
town, promiſed to ſee her often, and defired that 
ſhe would make no e of ſending for him at any 
time. 

In the evening Lond Farnford requeſted 1 to ſee 
her again :—ſhe went, but he was too weak to utter 
any more than broken ſentences expreſive of his 

love for her, and his ſenſe of of her goodneſs : he 

ſeemed anxious to know if ſhe meant to ſtay with 
hin and pleaſed with her aſſuring him ſhe would: 
his wound was dreſſed again when ſhe quitted his 
room, and bore no worſe an appearance than be- 
„ 5 . 

Having convinced her of the necellity of her go- 
ing to bed, and promiſed to breakfaſt with her the 
next morning, Mr. Gaynham about midnight went 
home to Burlington: ſtreet, and ſhe followed his 
advice; but gave the ſervants orders to call her if 
Lord Farnford grew worſe or intimated a wiſh to 
ſee her. The fatigue ſhe had undergone procured 
her a little reſt ;—ſhe ſent to inquire after Lord 
Farnford and her anxiety was increaſed by hearing 
he had paſſed the night very ill: on the arrival of 
his ſurgeon, however, her newly raifed fears were 
allayed; inquietude was a natural conſequence of 
the pain of his wound, and, on the whole, he did 
not think him worſe than the day before. 

At the hour he had named Mr. Gaynham e came 
to her; ; and at breaktalt he aſked her if he ſhould 
fend 
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ſend for Lady Harriet. If it had happened that 
Lady Harriet had been in town, ſhe anſwered, I 
ſhould have been glad ; but I would not have her 
fetched to ſuch a ſcene.—She will dine with you, 
ſaid Mr. Gaynham, ſhe knows your diſtreſs by 
this time, and I am certain will not delay ſetting out; 
I have told her to provide for remaining perhaps 
ſome weeks in town, ſo that you may always have 
her when you wiſh it. | 

This was a very great conſolation, and Conſtance 
was extremely thankful for it: it cheared her and 
enabled her to go to Lord Farntord at noon, when 
he defired to ſce her, in rather better ſpirits : he 
could ſay little more than what he had before re- 
peated, excepting that on her aſking him if ſhe 
ſhould let Lady-Emma know he was wounded, he 
replied, that the was with Mrs. Stavenell and that 
one of his ſervants who came from Mount Felix 
with him was gone to her. 

Before four o'clock, Lady Harriet abs; ſhe 
had not been to Burlington-ſtreet, but had her 


children in the coach: theſe ſhe ſent away, and 


ſtaid herſelf with Conſtance. Her Ladyſhip had 
formed a maynified_ idea of Lord Farnford's dan- 
ger, and could not forbear hinting to his wife, that 
there was a proſpect of releaſe, till the anſwered, 
that her wiſhes for his recovery were ſincere, and 

begged that nothing ng be ſaid to render them 
leſs earneſt. | 
Ag 
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As to confine both Mr. Gaynham and Lady 
Harriet was needleſs, Conſtance told him that, if 
one of them would, when it was not very incon- 
venient to them, be with her, ſhe ſhould be per- 
fectly ſatisfied ; it was therefore agreed, that the 
latter ſhould be the reſident in eee e 
that ſhe ſhould go home at ſome time every day, to 
ſee her children; and, as ſhe could not be eaſy if 
they were left at night with only fervants, Mr. 
Gaynham was to ſleep in Burlington-ſtreet. 

Dinner was juſt over, when Conſtance was ſum- 
moned to Lord Farnford ; ſhe found him better 
than ſhe had expected ; he made her fit down on 
his bed, and would have talked to her, had not his 
ſurgeon come in, and adviſed him to remain quiet, 
notwithſtanding which he would not ſuffer her to 
go, but holding her hand, looked wiſhfully at her, 
and reiterated his acknowledgements of obligation. 

His ſide was to be dreſſed, and ſhe left him, 
deſiring to know what judgment was formed of it: 
this was very favourable, and ſhe heard with a de- 
gree of pleaſure, which reſulted from her own be- 
nevolence, that if he continued as well through 
the next day, the greateſt danger was over. | 

That Lady Harriet was not delighted with this 
account, was indubitable; but Mr. Gaynham, 
who with admiration ſaw the diſintereſted and truly 
charitable concern of one fo injured for the mùr- 
derer of her peace, endeavoured to make her ex- 
alted ee contribute to her eaſe, by ſaying ; 
what 
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whatever could familia rize to her, the idea of iy. 
ing with her huſband, who it was not to be ex- 
pected would again permit her to leave his houſe, 
The hope that he might recover to the purpoſe of 
repentance and amendment made her own gloomy 
proſpect tolerable : ſhe had already given up 
every thing ſhe valued in this world, and muſt ſtrike 
out a new path for her paſſage through it. 
Convinced that none which deviated from the {triQ- 
eſt rectitude could be worthy of purſuit, ſhe ſe- 
dulouſly ſought that, and reſolved, without any 
other aim than that of approving herſelf to him 
whoſe protection had hitherto ſupported her, in- 
flexibly to follow it. She flattered herſelf Lord 
Farnford's confinement might be made uſeful to 
him, and determined if his recovery was flow to 
take advantage of it to make him think, 

He reſted better this night than that preceding, 
and was conſiderably mended in the morning: he 
continued ſo all day, and ſaw bis wife frequently, 
it being adviſed that he ſhould rather ſee her often 
for ſhort intervals than exhauſt himſelf by talking, 
to which he was much inclined.— Lady Hani 
went home for two hours, 42 which time Mr, 
Gaynham ſupphed her place, and they remain- 
ed with Conſtance for the remainder of the day. 
Between fix and ſeven in the evening, arrived 
Lady Emma Peryton and Mrs Stavenell, a circum- 
ſtance which did not delight Conſtance, though 
ſhe could rot but approve their coming ; they were 
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Lord Calorne's relations, went away with her. 
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ſhewn into the room where ſhe and her friends 
were, and neither of the viſitors looked pleaſed with 
the party : Mrs. Stavenell eagerly aſked how Lord 
Farnford was, while his fiſter, with a {iff refer ve 
and a very ill timed haughty remembrance of the 
difference ſhe had had with Conſtance, rang for a 
ſervant and bid him inquire whether ſhe might ſee 
her brother, 

It was naturally to be expected, however little to 
be wiſhed, that they, would remain as companions 


to their niece and ſiſter-in-law, and while they were 
gone to Lord Farnford's chamber Mr. Gaynham 


imagining they intended to do ſo, aſked Conſtance 


if his wife's being in Burlington-ſtreet would not be 
the more agreeable ; but this was not conſented to: 
the two ladies were by no means a compenſation 
for the abſence of ſuch a friend, and ſhe begged 
that whatever they did, might not alter the 128 


agreed on. 
All doubts on this head were ſoon . 
Lady Emma on her return from her brother de- 


clined ſtaying even to tea, and Mrs, Stavenell, who 


might juſtly fear hearing more than ſhe choſe from 
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BEFOR E the day cloſed it produced Conſtance 
: a more important -ſupport and a greater degree 
of pleaſure than ſhe could have hoped for —Mr, 
Carwell had ſuddenly returned, to town, and ſent 
a meſſage deſiring to know if he might wait on 
Lady Farnford.—— Mr. Gaynham, who was with 
her when it came, went back with the ſervant, and 
in leſs than an hour brought him to Portman- 
ſquare, having in their way thither informed him in 
general of the ſituation of affairs there. 


This was the greateſt gratification ſhe had ex- 
perienced fince the commencement of her misfor- 


tunes, and ſhe begged earneſtly that it might not 
be diminiſhed by his leaving her, as his preſence 


would be uſeful and beneficial in the higheſt de - 


gree : the buſineſs on which he came to town was 
Lord George Brenville's who had been obliged to 
abſcond leſt his antagoniſt's wound proved mortal; 
the family were diſperſed, Lady George, whoſe 
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conduct was the ground of the quarrel, was ſent 
to her relations, her children were taken from her 
and left at the country houſe, while their ſcarcely- 
to- be pitied father was ſeeking a nook of the world to 


hide himſelf in. Mr. Carwell's refidence therefore in 


Groſvenor-ſtreet was not indiſpenſible, and, on the 
aſſurance that Lord Farnford would not be offended, 


he complied with Conſtance's invitation, after 


having obliged her to promiſe that ſne would, with- 


be. = | 
It was midaight when ſhe and her friends re- 


tired to their chambers : in going thither ſhe called 


in at Lord Farnford's room, to inquire after him, and 
was ſorry to hear he was awake, and not ſo well as 
he had been earlier in the day : ſhe went to his 


bedfide, and found him much changed, his wound 
was very painful, the acceſſion of fever was greater 


than it had been, and ſhe thought it fit that his 


ſurgeon ſhould fee him; he was ſent for, and her 
tears that his danger was increaſed were confirmed, 


The phyſician who had attended her in her illneſs, 
was fetched; and he, knowing how little reaſon 
Conſtance had to wiſh for Lord Farnford's life, 


when he returned from his viſit to him, told her, 


without heſitation, that his recovery was not only 
doubtful, but improbable, fince his wound, though 
externally healing, was within in an alarming tate of 


inflammation : ſhe received theſe tidings, which were 
communicated in the adjoining room, with a degree 


of 


out ceremony, make him as ſerviceable as he could 
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of horror that convinced the phyſician he was mil. 
taken 1n ſuppoſing ſhe would accept liberation at 
ſuch a price, and had not recovered the command 
of herſelf, when Lord Farnford deſired ſhe would 
come to him. 

Opiates had been given him, which had failed of 


the ſalutary effect intended, and he was in a dread- 


ful delirium : he would not ſuffer her to ſtir from 
him, but raved inceſſantly till fix in the mornin», 
when he fell into a doze; and ſhe, moſt heartily 
wearied, went to lie down: but ſhe could not reſt; 
Lord Farnford dying without opportunity to re— 
flect on his fins, and perhaps without inclination to 
look forward to eternity, was an image perpetually 


belore her eyes; and, as ſoon as ſhe heard Mr, 
Carwell was ſtirring, ſhe went down, and ns 
to ſpeak with him. 


He concurred in her opinion, that at the next 
lucid interval, Lord Farnford ſhould be warned of 


his danger, and offered to make him a viſit, if ſne 


would introduce him: it was agreed, that when ſhe 


next ſaw him, ſhe ſhould tell him Mr. Carwell was 


in the houſe, and urge his nee him to a con- 


verſation. 5 
Lady Harriet's grief at hearing Lord Farnſord's 


recovery was again dubious, was only the reflection 
of Conſtance's, and ſhe went home as uſual after 


breakfaſt, anxious becauſe her huſband had been 
ablent without nin an excuſe, and without 


having 
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having mentioned any engagement that would de- 


tain him: ſhe had been gone a very ſhort time, 
when Conſtance was told the Earl was awake, and 
had intimated a wiſh, that ſhe would come to him. 
She never deferred a moment obeying his ſummons, 
and on her entrayce, found him compoſed and 


drowſy ; but when he looked up, ſhe was ſhocked 


by the diforder of his countenance : he held her 


by the hand with all his ſtrength, complained of 
very great pain, yet was not ſenſible enough. to 


know whence it proceeded, 

The arrival of his ſurgeon releaſed Conſtance, 
who, as ſhe was going down ſtairs, met Mrs. 
Stavenell and Lady Emma Peryton ; ſhe gave 
them an account of Lord Farnford, and diſſuaded 
them from ſeeing him: after this they ſtaid but a 


ſhort time; and, almoſt as foon as they were gone, 


Lady Harriet returned. When ihe came into the 


room, it was evident that ſhe had been crying, and 


her looks foreboded ſome unwelcome news. Con- 
ſtance aſked her what affected her; but Lady Har- 

riet burſting into tears, turned from her, and could 

only ſay, My brother: Oy * F arnford, my 
brother. 


It was impoſſible for Conſtance to adminiſter any 


comfort on ſuch an oceafion ; ſhe ſtood in need of 
all conſolation herſelf, and hind it difficult even to 
intreat farther information, After a few minutes 


of the moſt torturing ſuſpenſe, Lady Harriet, ſup- 


preſſing her tears, told her that when ſhe went home, 
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ſhe met a letter from Lord Calorne, which he had 
written almoſt in the agonies of death ; that he had 


been ſhot by a muſket ball in the attempt to land; 


and that he entertained no doubt of being dead be. 


fore the news could reach England. Lady Harriet 
could ſay no more, excepting that Mr. Gaynham 
had taken the letter from her, and then her tears 


drowned her voice. The fortitude of her auditor 


though vigorouſly exerted, was not equal to the 


blow; ſhe was filent, and dropped in a fainting fit 
into the neareſt chair. Happily at that inſtant, Mr, 
Carewell came in, and finding common methods 
ineffectual to her recovery, he ſent to Lord Farn- 
ford's s ſurgeon, who was ſtill in the Houle, and 
brought her to herſelf. 


The firſt ſhock being over, Conſtance became 


calm ; and, ſeeing that her companion was not to 
be ſoothed, ſhe adviſed her going home, hoping 


that Mr. Gaynham's power over her was greater 


than her's or Mr. Carwell's: with this, after ſome 


ſolicitation, ſhe complied, and Mr. Carwell went 


with her . f 
This interval of ſolitude was beneficial to Con- 
ſtance, who ſat down wholly to reflect on this new 


calamity: her ſorrow was great in proportion to 
her regard for the object regretted, yet ſne could not 
but own that to him death was an extenſion of mercy. 


Her contemplations were ſoon diſturbed by the en- 
trance of the ſurgeon, who came to inquire after 
her, and to tell her that the Earl's fever having 

abated 
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#bated conſiderably had left him perfectly ſerfib'e. 


hen your hopes of him increaſe, ſaid ſhe, 
—He ſhook his head and replied that there was a 
poſſibility but not a probability of his recovery, for 


that a mortification was every hour expected, —Ts 


he aware, ſhe aſked, of his danger ? No, 
Madam, anſwered the gentleman, he does not ſeem 
to think himſelf ſo bad as he is.— But you will not 
ſuffer him to remain ignorant of it? Conſtance 
rejoined. I do not know how to tell him of it, ſaid 
his ſurgeon, unleſs he aſked me my opinion. 
He muſt be told of it, replied Conſtance ; it is very 
improper that he ſhould continue in this ſtate of 
mind; I could not juſtify it to myſelf, whatever 
may be the conſequence of ag him of it: may T 
ſee him? | 

„She was anſwered that ſhe might, and therefore 


immediately went, with a determination to let him 
know at leaſt her ſentiments : he was calm and ra- 


tional, very much pleaſed with her coming to him, 
and in leſs pain than before: ſhe ſat down by him 
and looked at him with the utmoſt pity ; when, 
perceiving her eyes fill, he took her hand and aſked 
her why ſhe cried :—lI am ſorry, ſaid ſhe, to ſee 
you ſo ill. Vou are by far too kind to me, he replied, 
do not afflict yourſelf: I am better than I was laſt 
vight ;—they tell me I muſt have patience for three 
er four days, and I will have patience, ſince you N 
zre ſo good and ſo attentive to me. 
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| I: waz now 2pparcnt that he had been flattered and 
bt | buoyed up with falſe hopes: to undeceive him was a 


i very painful taſk, but net to do it was cruel : he ſaid 
to her; You think me worſe than Jam ;—T am un- 
doubtedly better than when you left me, my pain 
is leis and my fever is leſs.—— I hope you are bet- 
ter, anſwered his monitor: but it is good to be pre- 
pared, Why? he replied haſtily, you do not think 


me in any danger, do you ?--I am no judge. of 
your ſituation, ſaid ſhe, yet, till your wound heals 


tavourably, I cannot think you ſafe. I knew, 
rejoined he, that you thought me worſe than I am : 
1 - uobody elſe ſays I am in danger: - you are low 
| ſpirited and will make me ſo.—No, ſaid Conſtance, 
all I wiſh is that you may be prepared for whatever 
may happen; that can do no harm. It can, he re- 
plicd fiercely, for the idea of dying would diſtract 
me: you would perſuade me I am in danger when I 
am not : they ſay as ſoon as the inflammation ceaſes 
1 ſhall mend very faſt.—Conſtance's dehgn was 10 
warn, not irritate him: and finding him in a diſpo- 
ſition that might render any farther urgency in— 

Jurious to his health, the left him. 
She went to Mr, Carwell and reported to him, 
how ill ſhe had proſpered : he commended her de- 
fiſting, and adviſing her to renew the ſubject at every 
viſit, and to forbid the attendants to expreſs hopes 
which they did not entertain : her troubles were now 
ſo vreat that company was no reſtraint on her, and 
throwing herſelf on a chair ſhe cricd bitterly, — 
„ | All 
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All her endeavours to confine her grief ſolely to 
Lord Farnford were ineffectual, he who had long 
poflefied her warmeſt affections claimed a remem- 
brance, and though ſhe liſtened to Mr. Carwell's 
remonſtrances, and was convinced that it was a re- 
leaſe which ſhe ought not to lament, humanity was 
not immediately to be conquered, nor could her ſor- 
row be condemned. 

Before din ner, Mr. Gaynham came to aſk her 
conſent to his keeping Lady Harriet at home till 
the next day, as her paſſions were too much moved 
to leave her the command of herſelf. Conſtance 
readily-acquieſced, and then mentioned Lord Ca- 
lorne's death to Mr. Gaynham, begging to ſee his 
letter: though ſhe aſſured him he might ſafely 
ſhew it her: he for ſome time declined it, till ſhe 


| wholly and firmly reminded him, that, as being ac- 


quainted with the contents, nothing in it could 
ſhock her: he then gave it her, ſtanding by her, 


ready to ſnatch it out of her hand if he diſcovered 


any alteration in her countenance, but her fortitude 
proved ſufficient, and ſhe read, with no other ill 
conſequence than an increaſe of her tears, the fol- 
lowing words: _ | 


+ Dear: Harrier, | 
© Rejoice in the thought that before 
this reaches you, your wretched brother is at caſe ; 


own my ſelf weak and raſh—I could not bear up 
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under ſuch accumulated misfortunes.—1 ſought 
death anda friendly muſket ball brought it to me, 
an ineffeCtual oppoſition was made to our landing, 
© I faw the man before me drop: never before did 
© I feel envy; I moved his bleeding body from 
* it's fortunate poſt, and taking it, was ſucceſi: 
B | 
I have lingered an age with a flowly conſum- 
ing fever; but to-day all chance of my recovery 
is removed: my wound is not important, it is a 
mental diforder I die of. There is but one thing 
© I wiſhin this world—could I ſee my Conſtance go 
© before. me, and then could I ſee her enter Hea- 
ven, for thither her pure ſpirit will fly. 
The governor knows my deſire to be buried 
in my native country: his cruel kindneſs, huma- 
© nity, and attention have prolonged my life, and, 
had J unfortunately recovered, it would have been 
* owing to his care; he has promiſed I ſhall, if ow 
© ble be ſent home. 

If yon love me, and I am fare you do, you 
© will not lament my death, I am happy 1 in the proſ- 
pect of it: break it to her gently, and — but peg- 
© haps ſhe may long before this have been releaſed, 

I die in charity. I forgive even my greateſt 

enemy: may he repent ! By ſome means or other 
let my father know for I am unable to write any 
more. 


— 
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From a ſecond reading of the letter Conſtance 
might not have come off triumphant ; Mr. Gayn- 
ham therefore took it from her, and, ſhe, lifting up 
her hands and eyes, ſaid only, — Might I follow 
him? he is happy, lle is, replied his brother- 
in-law, you muſt reflect on that, and Mr. Carwell 
will encourage you. Harriet is quite over pow- 
ered; her ſenſibility is great, and her paſſions at 
firſt violent: I hope, however, in a ſhort time 
reaſon will get the better: all I can ſay is loſt on 
her, ſhe muſt be ſuffered to indulge her grief, and 
then I hope ſhe will be calm.— He then told 
Conſtance he was going to attempt ſeeing Lord Or- 
mington, in order that he might ſhew him Lord 
Calorne's letter, after which he thought it proba- 
ble his reſentment would cool, and he might de- 
plore the cataſtrophe of hi: own plot. 

Till the evening, Lord Farntord continued quiet, 
and then his fever and delirium returned : he ſeveral 
times alarmed thoſe about him by his frenzy, and, 


the ſeeing him in ſuch a ſtate was too much for 


Conſtance, ſhe forbore viſiting him till he ſhould 
again be ſenſible, | 
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Ne ray of reaſon appeared in Lord Farnford's 

mind till the next morning. At eight o'clock 
ſhe went, at his requeſt, to him, and ſhe deſigned 
to improve this opportunity of convincing him, 
his ſecurity was imaginary : he ſeveral times aſked 
her why /he particularly was ſo apprehenſive for 
him, and told her ſhe was cauſeleſsly timid. With 
all poſſible care not to depreſs his ſpirits, ſhe ſtated 
to him, that recovery from fickneſs was at all 
times precarious, as a thouſand unforeſeen changes 
might happen, and how dreadful a diſcovery that 
we had deceived ourſelves by nouriſhing falſe hopes 
mult be. He heard her patiently, and then re- 
plied, that he had no idea of his ſituation being 
very alarming ; but that ſhe might be perfectly 
eaſy, for he had. ſettled all his affairs before he 
fought —But, ſaid Conſtance, ſurprized at his 


thinking he had nothing more to do, there. are other 
| _ things. 


EL 
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things fo he attended to—religion——: She was 
going undiſguiſedly to lay before him the imminent 
peril he was in, when he ſtopped her by anſwering, 
My dear Lady Farnford, your notions and mire 


are very different: we have been very differently 


brought up: your head has been filled with a 
thauſand idle fancies, which have contributed to 
make both you and me uneaſy:: vou had at one 
time nearly infected me with them, but I have 
eſcaped vulgar prejudices, and will always exerciſe 
the privilege of thinking for myC[ If. 

Conſtance, thunderſtruck at ſuch an avowal of 
infidelity, knew not what to reply : but this trou- 
ble bis Lordſlip ſpared her by detring he might 
not be teazed with lectures : he ſaid people who 
thought as ſhe did, were perpetually miſerable, 
either regretting the paſt, or dreading the future, 
that it was this which made her unhappy, and. 
ſuch ſhackles would keep her ſo, | 

'The horror which this diſcovery of his princi- 
ples raiſed in Conſtance, incapacitated her fronr 
purſuing her intention; and, as he ſeemed rather 


diſpleaſed with her, ſhe quitted him. She ſaw both 
his phyſician and ſurgeon, and ſtrictly enjoined 
them not only to forbear ſaying any thing that 


might deceive their patient, but to tell him unre- 
fervedly their opinion: they promiſed to do ſo, 
and ſhe reſolved, at the very firſt opportunity after- 
wards, to mention Mr, Carwell, 6 
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A meſſage from Burlington-ſtreet informed her 
that her two friends could not be with her till the 
evening, in conſequence of which, when Mrs, 
vtavenell and Lady Emma called at noon ; Con- 
ſtance invited them to dine with her. Hearing that 
. the would have no other company than Mr, Carwel, 
who was a ſtranger to them, they agreed to ſtay, 
and Conſtance took the liberty of prohibiting their 
encouraging Lord Farnford in his error: his ſiſter 
excited Mr, Carwell's contempt, by ſaying ſhe 
thought it would be very fooliſh to do any thing to 


lower a fick perſon's ſpirits ;. but on an intimation 


that none ſo much his enemies would be allowed to 


ſee him, ſhe replied, that. ſhe ſhould only call on 


him to aſk him how he did, and to let him ſee ſhe 
did not forget him, 

Her Ladyſtup's affection for her brother bore no 
ſimilitude to that of Lady Harriet Gaynham for 
Lord Calorne, which ſhe demonſtrated by ſaying 
to Mrs. Stavene!l, that, as Lord Farnford conti- 
nued rauch as he had been, ſhe ſhould return home 
carly and dreſs for the party ſhe was engaged to. On 
this account, the ladies retired before ſeven, when 
finding on inquiry that his Lordſhip was inclined 

to lumber, and Mr. Carwell being: obliged to go 
vat, Conſtance yielded to her extreme wearineſs, 
and laid down on her bed, where ſhe ſlept more than 
an hour, and on waking, ſaw Lady Harriet fitting 
by her. 


She chid her, for fuer ins her to fleep after ſhe 
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came in, and was pleaſed to fee her leſs dejected 
than ſhe imagiied ſhe would be: they went down 
fairs, and found Mr, Gaynham, who, as ſoon as 
Conſtance appeared, aſked her if his wife had told 
her. No, replied Lady Harriet, you muſt, 
for my heart beats ſo, I cannot ſpeak twenty words, 
—Then fit down, Lady Farnford, ſaid he, and 


prepare yourfelf to be aſtoniſhed ; I have a requeſt. 


to make to you from a ſtranger : In ſhort, for I 


cannot preface what I have to ſay; Lord Orming- 


ton begs to ſee you. 


Aſtoniſhing this was truly, and not a word a 
Conſtance for ſome minutes utter: at length ſhe 
deſired an explanation, and learnt theſe particu» * 
lars: that Mr. Gaynham, failing of getting acceſs 


to Lord Ormington, had called on Miſs Greyburne, 
and communicated the laſt tidings of Lord Calorne ; 
that, ſoon after,- Lord Ormington, - had ſent to 


Burlingtoon-ſtreet, deſiring to have the peruſal of 
the letter, which Mr. Gaynham, not chuſing to 


expoſe his wife to a repulſe, had himſelf carried, 


and for the firſt time ſince his marriage had been ad- | 


mitted to his father-in-law, who was confined to his 


bed by a very ſevere fit of the gout, and on whom 


Lord Calorne's death had had a proper effect. 


Poor Lady Harriet could not bear the recital, 


and therefore left the room. Mr. Gaynham now 
without reſtraint, inforrmed Conſtance of what had 
occurred in this intervicw, and with great ſatisfac- 
tion ſhe heard, that the family breach was healed ; 
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and Lady Harriet forgiven. © Lord Ormington, 
when his heart was once ſoftened, was ealily con- 
vinced of his cruelty to his ſon and daughter; 
and, willing to acknowledge it, he was very earnelt 
to ſee her, whom he as ſincerely wiſhed had been, 
as he was once, firmly reſolved ſhould not be Lord 
| Calorne's wife. She had no objection to comply- 
ing with his wiſh, but begged it might be poſtponed 
till Lord Farnford's fate was determined, and her 
anxiety thereby leſſencd. Lady Harriet was then 
called in, and'it gave her huſband .and her friend 
great pleaſure to perceive that this happy event 
was, in a degree, a eounterbalance of her afthc- 
tions | . | 
Lord Farnford ſent for Conſtance about ten 
o*clock, and then appeared worſe than ever : her 
orders had been obeyed, and he was exceſſively 
dejected: he could only ſay feebly,—I am indeed 
very bad : you are all I regret leaving, and then 
his recollection forſook him. She ftood by him, 
weeping ; but finding he was not conſcious of her 
being there, ſhe went away, deſiring to be ſent tor 
as ſoon as he knew any body. 
Mr. Carwell was now at home, and ſhe told him 
Lord Farnford was at laſt perſuaded of his danger: 
wiſhing to improve the favourable turn, ſhe ſent 
to inquire how he was, but receiving for anſwer, 


that he was inclined to ſleep, ſhe would not diſturb 
him, and therefore waited. 


He 
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He ſlept near two hours; and, immediately on 
his waking, called for Lady Farnford: collecting 
all her fortitude and preſence of mind, ſhe returned 
to him with his meflenger, and diſmiſſed the at- 
tendants that ſhe might ſpeak more freely: he was 
in an agony not to be deſcribed, and ſcarcely to be 
born, with the retention of his ſenſes : as ſoon as 
ſhe was within his reach, he caught hold on her 
cloaths, to make her fit down by him, but his 
efforts to ſpeak, were for an interval ineffectual. Con- 
ſtance was terrified and would have riſen, had he 
not prevented her, and regaining the uſe of his 
tongue, begged her not to go. — I am glad to ſee 
Fe you, faid he; I have been in hell ſince you were 


here: they tell me I have been aſleep : it is im- 


poſſible, I could not fleep in ſuch torments ; there 1 
was down; down, down, as low as I could be, and 
you-were above: you would not look at me: why | 
would you not? perhaps it might be a dream, and 
yet TI cannot forget it. I feel the heat ſtill, Oh 
what thirſt and pain! and I was told I muſt be 

there, and you ſent me: how could you be ſo cruel ; 
it certainly was a dream, and yet I would do any | 
thing to avoid ſuch another. Lady Farnford, you 
ſaid very truly that I was in danger. I am very 
bad indeed: I feel as if I could not laſt long? 
well, all will be over: I wiſh it was: but what do 
I fear? I can have no more fuch dreams. Oh you 
cannot conceive half the horror of the place! it 
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was light, and yet it was dark and black: every 
thing looked on fire; and ſuch groans! I faw many 
that I knew: they could not bear it: and you 
ſcemed ſo happy and ſo unconcerned for me. I 
could ſee too, who was with you: I called to you 
and to him, but you would not hear; I'ftruggled . 
to get looſe, for nothing held me, but I could not, 
Do not let me go to ſleep again. Tell me it was 
a dream, and comfort me. | 
This was the juncture for Conſtance to begin on 
ker ſtupendous work, and ſhe ſhook with dread and 
horror : ſhe: pauſed, to give her intellects time to 
rally, and then firmly told his Lordſhip what be 
bad ſeen was no dream, but a revelation of the fu- 
ture, and a warning of the conſequence of impe- 
nitent death: if you would avoid ſuffering, ſaid ſhe; 
beyond what your imagination has yet repreſentcd 
to you, you mult repent of your ſins, for believe 
me it is highly neceſſary to make the beſt uſe of 5 
your time, —Repent*? cried he, how am I to 
repent ? I repent that J have made you unhappy; 
becauſe from my ſoul I love you. I ſhall not die. 
1 will not leave you; nothing ſhall tear me from 
you ;—yet they all ſay now I ſhall not recover — 
why did they not tell me ſo at firſt: they have de- 
ceived me, and you are my only friend; for I am 
going apace ; do you really think me in great dan- 
ger 7: 
Vou are Fr 3 Conſtanceʒ 
whle the tears guſhed in torrents from her eyes, 
very 
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yery dangerouſly ill :=you muſt improve every 
moment that you are ſpared, and may God continue 


to you the power of reflection and give you ability: 
to repent.— ] deſerve puniſhment, ſaid Lord 


Farnford with a profound figh, even ſuch as I felt: 


I: have been very wicked; but if there is a poſſibi- 
lity of my eſcaping that horrid place, O, if you. 
have any compaſſion, ſhew-it me. I acknowledge: 
the juſtice of. ſuch puniſhment, for if there can 


have been a witneſs of my actions, if my fins are | 
recorded, as they told me they were, why ſhould 


I: not ſuffer: for them? what claim have I to ex- 
emption ? but I cannot bear ſuch thoughts: 


me. 


To chear Lord Farnford without in judiciouſſy en- 
couraging him, to warn him without depreſſing him, 
and to keep alive a ſenſe in him-which was agonizing, 


was a truly difficult taſk, and more-than.Conſtance, 


imagined herſelf equal to, ſhe ſaid what ſhe thought, 


beſt calculated to prepare him for the introduction: 
of Mr. Carwell, and was rejoiced when . ſhe per- 


ceived that at hearing of righteouſneſs, temperance 


and judgment to come he trembled; all her elo- 
quence was exerted in repreſentation and perſuaſion; 


ſhe repeated her aſſurance of forgiveneſs of all that 
related to herſelf, and, kneeling by him, ſhe im- 


plored that of the Supreme Power for him, 


Animated by the hope of ſucceſs, and flattered : 
* his attention, his confeſſion that his paſt life had 


been | 


there is a light breaking in on me; but it diſtracts.. 
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deen criminal, and by other marks of contrition, 
ſhe now declared herſelf incompetent to diſcharge 
the whole of the undertaking, and mentioned Mr, 
Carwell : his Lordſhip did not at firſt ſeem to reliſh 
being taught by any but herſelf, till ſhe pleaded 
wearineſs and urged the abſolute neceſſity of im- 
proving every moment while he had lis recollec- 
tion : he then yielded, on condition that ſhe would 
not leave the room, and ſhe ſeat for her co-adju- 
wr, 

Lord Farnford had that grand baſis of reforma- 
tion, good ſenſe: he was not naturally vicious, 
but had been miſguided in his parſuit of pleaſure, 
and, this being the firſt illneſs he had ever known, 
he had had no more opportunity than inclination for 
reflection: his life had been one continued round of 
hcentiqus indulgence, becauſe no taſte had been a- 
wakened in him for innocent amuſements; and he had 
embarked in the whirlpool of vice without touching 
on the coaſt of experience : his ſpirit was now tamed, 
and an hour's converfation with Mr. Carwell, whom 
he treated with reſpect and ſeemed to hear with atten- 
tion, did much towards bringing his mind to a right 
temper : he was afterwards fo exhauſted as to make 
it proper to leave him, to which he very unwillingly 
conſented, fearful that he ſhould have another ha- 
'ted dream ; but on a promiſe that, if he did not 
appear to fleep eaſy, he ſhould be waked, and that 


any ſummons trom him ſhould be Inſtantly obeyech 
he ſaid he was ſatisfied. 
| Lady 
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Lady Harriet had gone to bed ſome time before 
but neither Conſtance nor Mr. Carwell e 4 
leaſt defire to fleep, they agreed to fit up and wait 
a meſſage from the Earl. About fix in the morn- 
ing he ſent for his wife only, who on feeing him, 
and hearing he had ſlept quietly, began to hope 
that, if there was any change, it was for the bet- 
ter: this, however, ſhe kept to herſelf leſt he 
ſhould relapſe into mdifference ; he was perfectly 
ſenſible and calm, and had evidently encouraged a 
diſpoſition to think: he talked to Conſtance in a. 
moſt affectionate manner, expreſſed. the deepeſt re- 
morſe for what he had made her ſuffer, and, not 
knowing of the letter Lord Calorne had written, 
told her he freely conſented to her marrying in as 
ſhort a ſpace of time after ſhe became a widow, as ſhe 
choſe. ” | | 

This was not a topic on which Conſtance could 
converſe ; ſhe cried, and informed Lord Farnford 
of the conſequences of his compulſion of her: he 
ſeemed {truck with terror at hearing of it, he ex- 
claimed, - What? have 1 murder to anſwer for; — 
I have been a greater villain than I thought. 0 
you know not half my fins, nor do I know them ; 
there is one: but J cannot tell it yo + and yet you 
muſt be told of it, you will be ſhocked, and I can- 
not bear to ſee you afflicted : my Conſtance, when 
you hear it after my death, you will ſtand by my 
grave and curſe me; yes, you ſhall know it, for 


| 
| 
N 
! 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
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perhaps you will, out of pity, ſay you pardon it. 
Send Mr, Carwell to me, and do you go to bed,; 
for you look ſadly fatigued : you are too kind to 
me: I think I feel eaſier ; but I will not hope: tis 


only your being with me: let Mr. Carwell come. 
1 will ſend for you, my love, when I-want to ſes 


you. 

She was ſatisfied that Lord Farnford was better, 
and principally apprehenſive that his contrition 
would end with his danger, and that 


To E's eaſe would recant 


66 Vown made in pain: os 


ſhe begged Mr. Carwell to be cautious of owning. 
his ſentiments of his health, if they concurred with 


| her's : he went, and this time ſhe thought would be 


molt beneficially employed in endeavours to recruit 


her flagging ſtrength by repoſe ; ſhe therefore thre 
_ herſelf, dreſſed as ſhe was, on the bed, and, her 


mind being rather eaſier than it had been for ſome 
hours, ſhe fell profoundly aſleep, and awoke re- 


covered. Mr. Carwell was ſtill with Lord Farn- 
ford, from which ſhe augured good ; and, as ſoon 
as Lady Harriet was ſtirring, ſhe communicated to 


her the hope ſhe entertaĩned. 
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CHAP. XIX. 1 
RE PR EHE NSION. „ 


| HE arrival of Lord Farnford's medical at- 


tendants obliged Mr. Carwell to retire, and 


he then came to Conſtance who was with her two 
friends, he aſked to ſpeak with her in private, 
which ſhe readily granted, and learnt from him that 
his labour promiſed the wiſhed-for ſucceſs, he ſaid 


he had never ſeen an inſtance where a fine under- 
ſtanding and good diſpoſitions had been ſo clouded. 


and perverted, nor had he ever known reaſon more 
eaſily reſume her function, than now that all proſ- 
pect of accuſtomed pleaſures was cut off: he obſer- 
ved that Lord Farnford's continuance in a courſe 
of vice was in a great meaſure owing to the warmth 
of his temper, and to his never having been obliged. 


to. think,; and he undertook for him that, ſhould; 


ke 
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he recover and happily retain the ſentiments with 
which he was newly inſpired, the remainder of his 
life would be exemplary ; a conſideration which he 
reminded Conſtance muſt comfort her under her 
misfortunes, ſince they had contributed to the fal- 
vation of a fellow-being. 

In this ſhe acquicſced, and hoped ſhe ſhould be 
enabled to bear her lot without repining: fhe 1n- 
quired of Mr, Carwell how Lord Farnford appeared 
to be, and heard her opinion that he was mending 
corroborated. When his phyſician came out of 
his room, and ſhe met him, he told her his Lord- 
ſhip was conſiderably better, and that, as the alarm- 
ing ſymptoms were nearly removed, he entertained 
very little doubt of reſtoration. - 

Now would probably be the teſt of the Earl's 
fincerity : when the fear of death was taken away, 
the ſtimulative to repentance was gone; and well 
knowing how ſmall a ſpark of hope his imagina- 
tion could kindle into a blaze, Conſtance was ſert- 
ouſly apprehenſive that his yet impreſſible heart 
would again become callous, and that her endeavours 
would be fruſtrated, ER: : 

To guard as much as pofhble againſt this dan- 
ger, ſhe told his phyfician the great need there 
was of circumſpection, and how much more pru- 
dent it would be, though it appeared cruel, to 
| keep Lord Farnford ignorant of his amendment 
than to nique extipguiſhing a light which m: ight 

never 


„ 
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never again dawn : the propriety of this was evident, 
and ſhe obtained a promiſe that both her orders and 
her wiſhes ſhould be complied with. | 

After his ſide was dreſſed he ſlept, and in that 
time Mrs. Stavenell called. Conſtance was very 
glad to have a reaſon for diſſuading her from ſeeing 
him, as ſhe had received too many proofs of her 
aunt's want of judgment to be ſatisfied, ſhe would 
not defeat the united efforts of his friends by ex- 
preſſing her ſenſe of his ſituation: ſhe told Mrs, 
Stavenell that whatever alteration was obſerved, 
was rather favourable, but that much depended 
on his being kept quiet. 

He did not once in the remainder of the day 
aſk for Conſtance, but would hardly allow Mr. 
Carwell to leave him: about ten o'clock in the even- 
ng, ſhe went, to bid him adieu for the night, and 
afterwards hear from Mr. Carwell what had been 


the ſubjects of converſation between them. Lord 


Farnford's natural temper was now their chief re- 
lance; and it afforded her infinite ſatisfaction when 
her zealous aſſiſtant declared as his opinion, that 
a proſpect of recovery would act as an encourage- 
ment on his diſciple's mind: very happy in the 
opportunity of contributing to his eaſe, if it might 
ſafely be done, ſhe truſted Mr, Carwell's ſagacity, 


and undertook to let his Lordſhip know in the 


morning, herſelf, that their hopes increa'ed, 
They were only the general heads of what had 
paſſed that Conſtance was informed of; ſhe was not 
inquiſitive, 
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quiſitive, and Mr. Carwell was diſcreet: he told 
her, that Lord Farnford had made a recital of the 
principal occurrences of his life, had permitted him 
to cenſure them, and expreſſed a ſtrong deſire to 
atone for his ſins in the beſt manner he was able; 
he ſaid he found the crime which, next to his con- 
duct to Lady Farnford, lay molt heavily on his 
conſcience, reſpected a lady for whom he ſcemed 
to entertain a very great affection ; he had deſcribed 


her as, till his acquaintance with her, the image of 


ſpotleſs purity ; he had acknowledged many apgra- 
vations of his cruelty to her: and, above all, con- 


demned himſelf becauſe he had taken advantage of 


her love for him, and of her dependance on his 
family : to this lady he ſaid his wife had been ex- 
tremely kind, and it was not difficult to conclude, 
that it was Charlotte Lyſcot: but what inference 
to draw from a with he had mentioned to ſee her, 
Conſtance kncw not; and ſtill more diſconcerted 
was ſhe, when Mr. Carwell added that if it were 


poſſible, it would be right to indulge him. — Do 


you think ſo? ſaid Conſtance :. ſurely if he is ſin- 
cere in his repentance, this can do no good: ſhe is 
placed as a boarder in a convent; and though, 
without regard to myſelt, 1 would do whatever 
would produce any real boneſit to my Lord or to her, 
I muſt own, that, in my opinion, it would be highly 
improper to bring her again to England, and to 


 mique. 6 the re-kindling an aitection hardly extinct, 


when 


wh 


ſu 
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when I am an irremoveable obſtacle to its tn 
gratification. 

Would you honour me ſo far, replied Mr. Car- 
well, as to truſt me that I will do nothing that can 
be attended with bad conſequences? I know my 
ſuggeſtion wears an odd appearance; but I will 
confeſs to you, that there is a circumſtance, which 1 
cannot prevail on Lord Farnford to acquaint you 
with, which would perfectly ſatisfy you of the 
expediency of ſending immediately for this lady : 
from his Lordſlüp's preſent ſtate, I judge, that the 
reſtoration of his health will ſoon ceaſe to be doubt- 
ful; and, if it were not preſumption to aſk fo im- 
plicit a confidence, I would beg to know where 
Miſs Lyſcot's friends are to be found, and your 
advice as to the moſt eligible mode of ſending for 

Certainly, rejoined Conſtance, you are either 
very ill informed as to the ſpecies of attachment 
between my Lord and Miſs Lyſcot, or you are a 
ſtranger to my temper. Can you ſuppoſe his wife 
would be inſtrumental in his renewing a connection 
with her, who, if one were inclined to ſpeak 
harſhly, might be ſtigmatized by the ppellation of 
his miro? till I am convinced of the utility of 
the meaſure, indeed Mr. Carwell, you muſt excuſe 
” obſtinacy. Perhaps you are employed to try 

e: if you are, tell Lord Farnford I will, as long 
as 51 live, do my duty towards him, and I ſhall 
expect he performs his engagement to me: he has 

rowed 


. 
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vowed to forſake all other women, and, after why 


he has made me ſuffer, the leaſt I can demand is his 
undivided affection. 5 
1 commend your ſpirit and your temper, an- 


Twered Mr. Carwell, but I am not at liberty to 


explain myſelf any farther. I will try to-morrow 
if I can perſuade Lord Farnford, and can now only 
beg that you will ſuſpend any unfavourable judg- 
ment of what I have faid, till you hear farther.— 


She promiſed to do ſo, they parted, and ſhe could 


not go to bed without aſking Lady Harriet's opi- 


nion of this ſtrange propoſition : neither of them 


could reconcile it to reaſon, nor after much deli. 
| beration, underſtand it. 

Lord Ormington had engaged his daughter, and 
Mr. Gaynham, to ſpend the next day with him; 
they therefore left Conſtance immediately after 


breakfaſt, when ſhe went to Lord Farnford, and 
found him better than he had yet been: he was 
aware that his danger was leſſened; but ſeemed very 


happy to have it confirmed by his wife, to whom 


he ſhewed himſelf more rationally and more ten- 


derly attached than ever. He repeated to her 
part of what paſſed with Mr. Carwell, thanked 


her for the ſeaſonable relief ſhe had procured him, 


promiſed that his future life ſhould be an atone» 
ment for his former tranſgreſſions ; and intimated 


an intention of providing for Mr. Carwell in fuck 
a way as ſhould make him one of his houſhold, 


In 
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In order to learn from him what this oe circum- 
ſtance was, which he could not be perſuaded to re- 


veal, ſhe endeavoured, by aſſuring him of her diſ- 


poſition towards promoting his happineſs, to in- 
ſpire him with confidence in her; but it had 
not the effect ſhe deſired: he was very grate- 
ful, very penitent, and very affectionate; but the 
grand ſecret was not developed, nor could ſhe find 
out whether it was ſuch as warranted her curio- 
lity.. ES | 55 | 
He was now pronounced, by all who attended 
him, out of danger, vnleſs his fever returned, 
which it did not during the whole of that day-: he 
ſat up a little in the forenoon, ſaw Conſtance fre- 
quently, converſed with her on the ſubject of their 
formal marriage, which his illneſs had poſtponed ; 
and rendered her fituation rather uneaſy, by ob- 
liging her, leſt ſhe ſhould diſturb him, to conceal 
that it was, notwithſtanding all her endeavours, 
againſt her inclination that ſhe became finally his 
wife. 5 | 
She dined with Mr. Carwell, whoſe countenance 
did not pleaſe her; he looked more than commonly 
grave and thoughtful, and ſhe began to fear he was 
leſs ſanguine in his expectations reſpecting Lord 
Farnford than he had been: ſhe queſtioned him on 


this head, but receiving no other anſwer than that, 


till all poſſible reparation was made, repentance was 
incomplete, ſhe deſiſted; he went at ſix in the 
3 185 evening 
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evening, by his own requeſt, to viſit the earl, and 
had been with him more than two hours when ſhe 
was ſent for. 

Though ſhe conjectured ſhe was called to hear 
ſomething of which ſhe was before ignorant, and, 
from the preceding circumſtances, that it was of 
importance to her, no preparation was to be made 
to receive whatever it might be with fortitude, be- 
cauſe ſhe knew not whence the blow would come, 
nor whither it would reach ; ſhe could ſuppoſe only, 
that as had generally been her misfortune, it was a 
revelation that would give her pain; and, by reflect. 
ing that ſhe had already loſt all that was dear to her, 
tried to atm herſelf againſt new calamity, 

Mr. Carwell drew a chair for her by the earl's 
bedfide, and retired to a ſmall diſtance behind her, 
remaining filent : ſhe aſked Lord Farnford how he 
found himſelf, but he made no other reply than 
fixing his eyes on her, and graſping her hand, Her 
fears now roſc, and ſhe earneſtly inquired whether 
he was worſe than when ſhe ſaw him laſt : he then, 
after ſome commotion, anſwered—* No!—] am 
4% better: I ſee the neceſſity of it, and will endure 
„ the torture: it is a penance proportioned to my 
„% ſins; but ſurely it is very hard to bear. My | 

4 dear Conſtance, you cannot conceive what I 
| 4 ſuffer, for you cannot conceive how I love you; 
but we muft part!“ ; 

It was impoſſible for Conſtance to aſk what he 


meant; ſhe was Arwen dumb by his laſt words; till 
recol- 
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recollecting herſelf, and apprehenſive that this was a 
return of his delirium, her aſtoniſhment ſubſided, and 


ſhe deſi red him not to torment himſelf but to endea- 


vourto reſt, for ſhe would not leave him: he ſhook 
his head, told her that ſhe was miſtaken, that he 
could ſay no more to her then, but would ſend for 
her another time, and tell her how very ill he had 
uſed her: his emotion was too perceptible to be 
ſafely increaſed by ſolicitation, or ſoothed by any 
thing ſhe could urge, and ſhe quitted him without 
having received the ſatisfaction ſhe had e 
and more puzzled than ever. Nh 


Mr. Gaynham called, in his way home from 
Lord Ormington's, to leave his wife with Conſtance, 


and ſhe inquired what they thought of theſe myſte- 
rious words. The conſtruction Lady Harriet put 
on them was, that Lord Farnford's ſpirits being low 
he was fearful he ſhould not recover; but Mr, 
Gaynham, from the account of his contrition, ra- 
ther inclined to believe he would puniſh himſelf for 
his compulſion of her, by rey ha in a ſtate « 125 | 
ration from her. - 
This was a degree of hateke virtue, to which it 
was not eaſy to credit his lordſhip's having yet 
teached, however ſincere his repentance might be: 
but, as it was not abſolutely impoſſible, ſhe would 
not wholly reject the idea, which it was apparent 
gave Lady Harriet great pleaſure: nothing could 
reconcile her to the man who had ſo ſupplanted her 


beloved brother, and, as ſoon as | Mr, Gaynham- 
vol., IV. H was 
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was gone, her imagination was at work thinking hoy | 


Conſtance ſhould, be diſpoſed of, it Lord Farnford 
did, to the extent of his power, renounce her; 
ſhe inſiſted on her living with her, and was project. 
ing many ſchemes, when her friend ſtopped her by 
replying, that, Lord Farnford's reſolving to do 
ſo, and offering it, was as much as could be re. 
quired of him; that, ſhould he propoſe it, ſhe, a 
was her duty, would diſſuade him from it ; and un- 
leſs ſhe was convinced it was neceſſary to his peace 
of mind, ſhe would not conſent to it : ſhe ſaid, that 
as his wife it was incumbent on her to live with him, 
and that as one who fincerely wiſhed and would 
promote his welfare, ſhe muſt not depriye him of 
what might perhaps be an encouragement to his per- 
ſevering in the courſe he had reſolved on ; and that, 
though were ſhe to have her choice ſhe. muſt prefer 
a retirement from him; but as it was unjuſt that he 
ſhould be puniſhed for his repentance, ſlie would by 
every means ſtrive to convince him, that a life of 
virtue was the only life of happineſs. 

Lady Harriet was juſt diſappointed in her RP 
formed hopes, when' Mr. Carwell came in to ſup- 

per: he was {till very thoughtful, and rather con- 
firmed Mr. Gaynham's ſuppoſition, by commend 
ing Lord Farnford's temper. of mind, and telling 
Conſtance he had engaged that, ſhe ſhould be with 
him as ſoon as he roſe the next forenoon, when he 
| had promiſed to, explain; What he bed: trig: in the 


evening. ; | 6 ; 4 L704 
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Her endeavours to ſleep were all night ineffectual : 
the words we muſt part made an impreſſion on her 
which nothing could efface, and occupied her 
thoughts much more than her reaſon warranted :; 
ſhe conſidered that they might be ſpoken in a fit 


of dejection, or in a momentary delirium, and the 


neceſſity appeared to her too improbable to entitle 


them to her attention; but nevertheleſs ſhe could 


not forget them ; every time ſhe cloſed her eyes ſhe 
ſtarted at the fancied reite ration of them, and chid- 
ing herſelf for folly did not prevent ber again 
being as fooliſh as before. 

About an hour before the time Lady Harriet uſual- 


y ſet out to pay her diurnal viſit to her family, Mr. 


Gaynham ſent for her to meet him at Lord Orming- 


ton's, and ſoon afterwards Mrs. Stavenell and Lady 


Emma came; a meſſage was ſent to Lord Farnford, 


deſiring to know if they might ſee him, to which 

his anſwer was, that he had ſlept well and was con- 
iderably better, but that he ſaw no company; a 
reply which aſtoniſhed Conſtance as much as it di- 


pleaſed his ſiſter, who with a degree of reſentment 


which ſhe was not at all ſtudious to diſguiſe, ſaid 


ſignificantly to Mrs. Stavenell, that ſhe had gueſſed 
this would ſoon be the caſe, but that ſhe would find 


a way to be re venged on thoſe who bad ſet her bro» 


ter üg ner. 5 


This rouſed Conſtance's indignation, as it was 
undoubtedly levelled at her; but as ſhe would not 
ave her malicious ladyſhip the advantage of throw - 


H 2 ing 
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ing _ herſelf off her guard, ſhe mildly anſwered, 


that it was the height of injuſtice to ſuppoſe Lord 
Farnford prepoſſeſſed againſt her, and that from her 
heart ſhe believed he only declined her viſit becauſe 


he found his ſpirits too weak for converſation ; but 


that, rather than Lady Emma ſhould be uneaſy and 


ſuſpe her, ſhe would go to him and learn his rea- 
ſon for what fo offended her. Mrs. Stavenell faid 


this was unneceſſary, for that he had a right to 


refuſe them; but Lady Emma appearing much 
diſſatisfied, Conſtance ſent a ſervant up to aſk if ſhe 
might ſpeak with Lord Farnford, and her requeſt 


being immediately granted, ſhe left the ladies and 
went, as ſhe did not doubt, to hear that the com- 


| pany of thoſe whom he was not frequently uſed to 
ſee was more than, ſo early in his conyateſcen 


ſtate, he could bear. | | 

He was up, and though there was a great degree 
of melancholy in his countenance, returning health 
was viſible: he extended his hand to his wife, and 


kindly inquired her buſineſs with him, which when 


he had heard, and ſhe had told him how it affected 
Lady Emma, he thus replied—* Tell Mrs. Stave- 
nell TI am much obliged to her attention, but that, 
4 as my eyes are opened, I cannot exclude the con- 
„ yiction that it is to her want of judgment I owe a 
great part of my preſent miſery ; ſhe is therefore 
« more abſurd than ever if ſhe ſuppoſes I can wiſh 
« to ſee her: and tell Lady Emma, that I adviſe her 


8 if the would eſcape horrid dreams and the torment 
« I have 
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1 have endured, to think of the folly of her life, 
« for in that dreadtul place I am ſure I ſaw her. 
Bid her reflect, and you may add that the greateſt 
« blefling I can wiſh her is a ſick bed.” 


Such a flaming ſword it was impoſſible for Conſtance 


to carry without lighting up a tremendous 'blaze, 
and ſhe now heartily repented having undertaken 
the embaſly : ſhe told che earl ſhe could not repeat 
what he had ſaid. and begged to have a more pacific 


meſlage, but he would not even qualify it. Not 


knowing what excuſe to find that had a ſhadow 
of truth, ſhe could only reſolve not to be the he- 


rald of war, when Lord Farnford perceiving he 
| diſtreſſed her, hid her ſtay with him, and ſent a 


ſervant, who waited in an outward room, to Mrs. 
Stavenell and his fiſter, defiring them to come 
))) 
She would fain have retired from this which muſt 


be a diſagreeable rencontre, and ſhe entreated him 


to permit it. 


No, he replied, you muſt not; 


you will oblige me much by ſtaying, and no harm 
- ſhall enſue to you. I have been lulled aſleep my- 
ſelf, and am too well aware of the danger I have 


eſcaped, w ſuffer others to continue unwarned in 
the ſame path. | 


The ladies preſently entered, and Land Farnford 
apologized ceremoniouſly for the trouble he had 
given them, by ſaying he underſtood they wiſhed 
to be informed why he had declined ſeeing them. 

ner ſaid they did; and addreſſing himſelf firſt 
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to Mrs. Stavenell, he, while he acknowledged the 
many obligations ſhe had conferred on him, bit- 
terly reproached her for her criminal indulgence 
of him white he was under her care: he accuſed 
her of having foſtered every vice that ſprang up 
in his boſom, of having encouraged and abetted 
projects that ſhe ought to have counteracted, and 
concluded by ſaying, that he muſt be more dom- 


pletely blinded than he had ever yet been, if he 


did not ſee that the was equally the cauſe of his 
ſufferings and of Miſs Fitzarthur's. 

Mrs. Stavenell now roſe to depart ; her counte- 
nance plainly indicating ſhe was amply ſatisfied ; 


and Lady Emma would have followed her, but her 
brother detained her; and after having ſeverely 5 
condemned her unjuſt fuſpicion of Conſtance, he 
briefly told her he did not defire to ſee her till ſle 


was forry for what ſhe had done : her Ladyſtup 
was not ſo eafily terrified as Mrs. Stavenell had 
been : ſhe vehemently replied to him ; but a hint 
which ſhe ſeemed perfectly to underſtand, that he 
would expoſe part of her conduct, if ſhe was re- 
fractory, or ever again intimated any thing diſa- 
greeable of Mits F itzarthur, filenced her, and ſhe 
| bounced out of the room, muttering a proteſtation, 
that ſhe would never enter the houſe again. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the juſtice of 


Lord Farnford's cenſure was not to be denied, 


Conſtance felt for Lady Emma, and begged him 


not to ſuffer her to depart in anger, but that ſhe 
might fetch her back. Her influence was not great 


enough to prevail on him, and ſhe could only hope 


that, though it was impoſſible to prevent a rupture, 
it might not be to effect a future reconciliation. 
As ſhe had no farther buſineſs after they were 
gone, ſhe aſked Lord Farnford if he wiſhed her to 
ſtay any longer: he was alone with her, and, be- 
fore he anſwered her, he deſired her to ring the 
bell: his valet came in, and he bid him tell Mr. 


Carwell he wanted to ſpeak with him. Conſtance 
repeated her queſtion, when turning from her as if 


he would avoid looking at her, he replied, — Do 


not 80 —1 have ſomething to ſay to you when Mr. 
H 4 | _ Carwell 
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Carwell comes. She therefore ſat down, and ! ima- 
gining that ſhe was now to hear the explanation 
ſhe had been promiſed, ſhe ſummoned all her cou- 
rage left it ſhould prove as ſhe feared, ſomething very 
terrific, | HA 

Mr. Carwell came: and, after a pauſe of a feu 
ſeconds which nobody ſeemed inclined to interrupt, 


Lord Farnford took Conſtance's hand and preſſing 


it to his lips, ſaid, —The friend you have found for 
me has been the means of undeceiving me, and has 
convinced me that I have yet much to do before my 
_ repentance can be fincere, I have given up myſelf 
to his guidance, and he has enjoined the ſevereſt of 


all penances: he inſiſts on my relinquiſhing you, 


and J have promiſed to ſubmit; for to what would I 
not ſubmit rather than undergo the horror of ſuch 
a dream again? I told you, my love, we muſt part; 


we avill pa t: you cannot love ſuch a wretch as I 


have” been; I will not be cruel to you: you 
are at liberty to leave this houſe whenever you chuſe 
EE 3 
His voice faultered, he trembled and turned pale, 
while Conſtance's ſympathetic mind ſlone in her 
eyes, and diſtreſſed beyond meaſure at ſeeing one 


in ſo weak a ſtate ſo agitated ; ſhe replied, —-My 


Lord, your repentance has effaced from my memory 
that I am'by force your wife: it has pleaſed God 
totake from me all I valued in this world, to make 
"wy acquieſcence in his will leſs difficult, and I 

ſub- 
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wretch you once knew me. 
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ubmit without murmuring: if you can derive 
happineſs from your connection with me, and conti- 
nue but what you appear now, I have no juſt rea- 
ſon to a wiſh ſeparation; on the contrary I will do 
my utmoſt to confirm you in the principles I have 
adopted, and no reproach for what! 1s e ſhall ever 
eſcape me. 

You muſt be filent, he rejoined, or I ſhall fail 
in the implicit obedience I have promiſed, I can- 
not look at you and hear you, and at the ſame 
time maintain a reſolution I have pledged myſelf 
to fulfil that this ſhall be the laſt day ot your re- 
iding in my houſe: what I have to tell you will 
reconcile you to this in a moment, and all I aſk is: 
that it may convince you that he who ſo injured 
you thinks no atonement too great: I would give 
ten thouſand worlds it had been ſooner made: it has 


now loſt it's value, and you will hate me for having 


ſo long withheld it, | | 

You keep mein tormenting e cad Con- . 
ſtance,—I cannot ſuppoſe you mean to delert me, 
but yet your turning me from you, indicates a wiſh 
to be rid of me: can you be ſo cruel after having 
torn me from 5 

I will not keep you in ſuſpenſe, he 4 — 
but I can hardly command my ſenſes ſufficiently to 
tell you: you are not my wife; you never were; 
nor ſhall you ever be, till I am the abandoned 
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Had this information been intelligible, it would 
have overſet Conſtance : happily it required eluci. 
dation, and gave her time to recollect herſelf : ſhe 
roſe, and, with her eyes ſwimming in tears, ſhe 
beſought him that he would not be ſo barbarous 
as to expoſe her to unmerited contumely, by re- 
fuſing her the conjugal protection ſhe claimed, — 


If, ſaid ſhe, your love for me is extinct, if you 


look on me only as the author of evil to you, and 
cannot endure me in your fight, ſend me from you; 
but till, if you have any feeling, ſave me from 
public cenſure ; acknowledge that it is your wife 
you ſo harraſs, and let my attendance on you ſtand 
excuſed by my relation to you. 

He turned his head away in filence ; and, cover- 
ing his eyes with his hand, remained unmoved by 
her entreaties, till ſhe, growing more urgent, and 
endeavouring to make him look at her, by re- 
moving his hand, he ſaid,— Go; Conſtance go; 
I cannot bear you here: Mr. Carwell, take her 


away, or I muſt give up: it is a conflict e than 


human nature can ſupport. 
In obedience to this command, Mr. Carwell laid 


hold on her arm, and would have drawn her from 


Lord Farnford : ſhe reſiſted, and dropping on her 
| knees before him, whom ſhe yet, notwithſtanding 


his rejection of her, ſtiled her huſband, ſhe, with 


the utmoſt energy, begged ſhe might not be forced 
from him; he waved his hand, as if deſiring her to 


go; and overcome by his paſſione, which he was not | 


yet ſtrong enough to combat, he fell from his chair 
in a a ſuoon. | His 
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is attendants were inſtantly called, and Mr. 
Carwell, committing him to their care, took Con- 
ſtance out of the room. It was now difficult to 
perſuade her that there was not a conſpiracy againſt | 
her, or that ſhe had a friend in the world: ſhe 
could not refrain from blaming even the zeal ſhe 
had excited and employed; and, in the agony of 
her mind, accuſed Mr, Carwell of having puniſhed 5 
herfor her misfortunes. He bore all her innocent an- 
ger patiently, and without reply, till ſhe called on 


him to explain and account for this wonderful, this 


unreaſonable change in Lord Farnford: he then 
told her cautiouſly, that his Lordſhip had doubts 
reſpecting the validity of his marriage, and that it 
muſt be a re-performance of the ceremony that 
conſtituted her his wife, 6 | 

And why, interrupted Conſtance,. haſlily, will 
he not have the ceremony immediately re-perform- 
ed? For Heaven's ſake, Mr. Carwell, conſider 


me in the advice you give him: is my miſery, my 


reproach, my infamy neceſſary to his peace or 
reformation ? Muſt I be a caſt-away in this world, 
that he may obtain pardon in the next ? What 
conſtruction do you think will be affixed to my 
living here? I have beenmarried four months, 
and have been acknowledged as his wife; how is it 
poſſible that I ſhould gain credit to that which may 
be the ſubterfuge of caprice, even if I were to add 
my teſtimony, that our marriage was not valid, ts 
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Do go to him, tell him I will do any thing not 


criminal, rather than face the cenſure or ſuſpicion 


of the world: bid him reflect on the cruelty of 


expoſing me to the doubts that will riſe in the 
minds of thoſe who have called me by his name, 
Can J reſume my father's name, without exciting 
an idea, that 1 took the other becauſe I found it 
convenient, and quitted it when I was weary of it ? 


Let me entreat you to ſee him inſtantly, and to 


impreſs on his mind the wickedneſs of ſuch. con- 
duct. 
Mr. Carwell appeared embarraiſed; and, as if 


not knowing how to anſwer to her, yielded to her 


Tequeſt, that he would go to Lord Farnford, Al- 
moſt as ſoon as he had left her, Mr. Gaynham 


came, alone; and ſhe went down to him, without 


ſlaying to recover from her diſlreſs. | 


Immerſed as ſhe was in the contemplation of her | 
own woes, his appearance caught her attention and 
convinced her that new ſufferings were preparing 
for her: ſhe eagerly aſked after Lady Harriet, and 


he anſwered, I don't know what to do with her: 
ſhe is ſcarcely in her ſenſes: ſuch a tranſition has 


overſet her: Lord Ormington is dead: I have taken 

her home, in hopes her paſſions will relieve them- 
ſelves by theit violence, and ſhe defired me to come 

to you directly. | 

The death of ſuch a father was a grief only as it 

refpected his daughter; Mr, Gaynham's ſorrow 
1 55 did 
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did not diminiſh his intereſt for Conſtance ; he 
heard her incoherent account of what had paſſed 
with Lord Farnford with wonder, but declined 
judging whether his Lordſhip deſerved blame or 
commendation till he had learned farther , 
lars. 

All the conſolation he offered her was an aſſu- 
rance that, whatever befel her, his houſe ſhould al- 
ways be open to receive her, and that, were all the 
world her enemies, he, who ſo well knew her worth 
would ſtand forth her friend and her advocate: he 
intimated that it was impoſſible Mr. Carwell ſhould 
deſert her intereſt, told her, her affairs would in a 
little time wear a brighter aſpect, and repeatedly _ 
ſaid that, if Lord Fanford was ſerious, his repen- 
tance at this juncture was provideatial. He warm 
ly preſſed her conſenting to his ſceing the Earl and 
talking to him on the ſubject: for this purpoſe, a 
ſervant was ſent to aſk an audience, which was 
immediately, and in terms of alacrity, granted. 
Her ſituation was become diſtractu: gly lingular, 
for ſhe knew not her name nor her condition, and, 
as had frequently been her misfortune, the leaſt 
controvertible point was, that every change ſhe ex- 
perienced was for the worſe. The releaſe which 
Lord Farnford had in contemplation, and which 
while Lord Calorne was living would have been 
ber greateſt good, was now highly detrunental to 
her and impeached her character} belide it did not 


ap- | 
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appear to her poſſible, even if no cenſure fol- 
lowed it, that it could be effectual, to prove that 
ſhe was not married, when there were witneſſes of 
her marriage, would be too bold an enterprize for 
corruption itſelf; and ſhe ſaw that ſhe muſt remain 
Juſt ſo far Lord Farnford's wite as to be complete- 
ly unhappy, and yet have no right to claim his re- 
2 or protection. | 


IR. Carwell * Mr. Gayaham returned koge. 
ther from Lord Farnford ; and Conſtance was 


rendered deſperate by hearing that the latter of her 
two friends had been prevailed on to approve this 


cruel repudiation of her ; ; he ſtated to her, the 
mo- 
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motives whichgave riſe to this reſolution, and ſeem- 
ed ſatisfied that they were thoſe of conſcience ; but 
of this it was hard to convince her, who ſuffered 
by it, and ſhe could not but ſuſpect that the Earl 
was adding hypocriſy to his former yices, by pre- 
tending a ſanctimonious ene when it was 
caprice that impelled him. Some new object, 
unattainable without that which he had it not in his 
power to beſtow, unleſs he got rid of Conſtance, 
ſhe imagined had awakened his ardour, and ſhe con- 
ſidered herſelf as ſold for his convenience. That 
two gentlemen, who had hitherto ſo warmly, fo 
generouſly eſpouſed her cauſe, ſhould betray her, 
by ſupporting ſuch a ſcheme, ſhe could not coolly 
ſuppoſe, becauſe they were avowedly the enemies 
of vice; and this conduct was in the higheſt de- 
gree vicious, yet ſhe could not pay their heads the 
compliment ſhe thought due to their hearts, nor 
perſuade herſelf that they were not, at Jeaſl; im- 
poſed on. 8 

All repreſentations Ger her, all warning that 
Lord Farnford was deceiving them, availed no- 
thing: they were both confirmed in the opinion 
of his ſincerity; both aſſured her that he acted 
againſt his inclination, that he puniſhed himſelf 
far beyond what ſhe ſuffered, and both commended 

his firmneſs, and hoped his perſeverance. She 
now begged to ſee him again; but, as if they had 
no rule of conduct but oppoſition to her, this was 
5 ES ; re- 
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refuſed her, and Mr. Gayaham told her ſhe muſt 
go to Burlington-ſtreet with him, as ſhe could not 
properly remain where ſhe was: he ſaid Lord 
Farnford had conſented to his taking her away, and 
had promiſed, to write to her in the evening and ex- 
plain the whole matter. 

Whither ſhe went or what became of her was to- 
tally unimportant to Conſtance : ſhe was the ſport 
of fortune; ſhe was juſt what it ſuited others that 
| ſhe ſhould be, and her happineſs was the price at 
which their's was purchaſed: to help herſelf was 
impoſble ; her beſt friends had abandoned her; 
but reflection calling up her reſentment, ſhe 
determined for the preſent to ſubmit, then to appeal 
to Lord Reycolm, the only one whoſe affiſtance 
ſhe could expect, and to procure his aid in ſubſtan- 
riating her marriage, which at all hazards ſhe reſol- 
ved to attempt. ky 

. So impatient was Mr. Gaynham for her leaving 
Portman-ſquare, that he would not wait while he 
could ſend for his carrriage, but ordered a hackney 
coach ; before it could be brought, he, on conſult- 
ing in a whiſper with Mr. Carwell ſeemed to have 
changed his mind: and ſaid he muſt ſpeak to Lady 
Harriet, would therefore go home immediately, 
and come back for Lady Farnford. During his 
abſence, Mr. Carwell remained with her, ſhe ſaid 
not a word to him; and, as ſoon as Mr, Gaynham 
une, they both, without manifeſting the con- 
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which ſurely her misfortunes demanded, hurried 
her to be gone.—Mr.Carwell was to ſtay with Lord 


Farnford, and very cooly exhorting her to patience | 


and to fortitude, he took leave of her. 
Concurring for the firſt time in the miſanthropic 


opinions of diſguſt and diſappointment, ſatisfied that 


ſhe had miſtaken r. Carwell's character, and doubt 
ful whether ſhe underſtood Mr. Gaynham's ; with no 


hope but that her calamities were greater than mor- 


tality could ſupport, and too wretched even to wiſh 


for peace, ſhe obeyed the cruel injunction, and | 


quitted Lord Farnford's houſe. | 


In their way, Mr. Gaynham ſaid litle to her, 


except adviſing her to bear up with patience: ſhe 


paid.no heed to him, and, when they ſtopped at his 
door, ſhe jumped out before him, and having in- 


quired for Lady Haarriet, ran to tell her haw bar- 
barouſly ſhe had been treated. 


She bounced into the room without giving any | 


notice that ſhe was come, and, too much occupied 
to perceive that Lady Harriet was walking up and 


down in the utmoſt perturbation, ſhe fell on her 


neck, and burſting into tears, exclaimed—— There 


never were ſuch cruel creatures! they have turned 


me out of the houſe! O! I ſhall go mad:- 


| ſhe then retired a few paces to a chair, and was 
in a moment unconſcious of her miſery. _ N 

When ſhe recovered, ſhe found Mr. Gaynham 
and Lady Harriet by her, they both endeavoured 
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to comfort her; but their conſolations were ineffec- 
tual, for they declared their approbation of Lord 
Farnford's conduct: her Ladyſhjp, agitated as ſhe 
was, ſeemed to have loſt great part of her tender 
ſenſibility for her friend, and Mr. Gaynham all 
his feeling. Conſtance, unable to hear aſſurance 
of affection which ſhe began to doubt, exhortations 


to patience for which ſhe had no encouragement, 


and expreſſions of joy at a return which was the mis- 
fortune ſhe complained of, would have gone up ſtairs; 
but even in this ſne was thwarted. 

Mr. Gaynham now talked alide to Lady Har- 


riet, while Conſtance fat a priſoner and a monu- 
ment of woe: her animation had ſcarcely any 


bother token than the convulfive heaving of her bo- 


ſom: the natural ſtruggle for life counteracted her 
wiſhes; and ſhe panted for the breath ſhe earneſtly 


_ prayed would ſtop. After about ten minutes? con- 
verſation, he left the room, and her Ladyſhip 


having rung the bell, inquired if Lady Farnford's 
maid was come, ſhe was told ſhe was, and ordering” 


her to be ſent up, ſhe quitted Conſtance, who, 


midſt all her afflictions, was not dead to the ſenſe 


of their neglect of her. Kitty was now her only 


companion, and ſhe afforded her a conſolation, 


| hitherto denied her, that of agreeing with her that 
ſhe was moſt inhumanly treated: what had paſſed 
at Lord Farnford's, was unintelligible to her till 


- ber miltreſs, by a few particulars, explained it, 


and 
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and convinced her that it was caprice, not conſei · 
ence, that puniſhed her, Conſtance declared to 
her, her reſolution of {till maintaining that ſhe was 
Lord Farnford's wife, and was comforted by hear- 


ing that though it was not known who was the 


clergyman that married her, the perſon who gave 
her away might be found out. 


Her only view in attempting to prove her marri- 
age, was to eſcape calumny, which none, except- 


ing him from whom ſhe had the greateſt reaſon to 


fear it, and herſelf knew to be unmerited: ſhe had 


no wiſh to return to Lord Farnford, nor could ſhe 
think of accepting from him, if ſhe ſucceeded, any 


of that protection and regard which ſhe might 
claim ; ſhe defired never to ſee him again; and, 


after he had publickly owned her, it was her in- 


tention to renounce all intercourſe with him, and to 


ſuffer him to live as if ſhe had never exiſted. 
Mr. Gaynham and Lady Harriet were abſent 
near an hour, and then he came in, alone; he 


diſmiſſed Kitty, and now endeavoured to ſoothe 


Conſtance, whoſe paſſions were of themſelves 
nearly exhauſted : but by what means did he try 


to calm her? By vindicating and commending Lord 


Farnford, by putting her in mind that it was no 


great hardſhip to be ſeparated from a man ſhe did 5 


not like, and by propheſying that a few hours would 
perhaps make her change her opinion. 
Converſation on this ſubject, producing the effect 
that.muſt have been foreſcen, by rouzing her indig- 
- nation, 
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nation, Mr, Gaynham diverted it, and talked with 


much ſang froid of Lord Ormington, and of his 
forrow for his oppoſition to his ſon : this made 


Conſtance cry heartily, which he encouraged, and 
then, by way of caſual obſervation,” remarked, on 
the infletible obſtinacy of ſome minds, inſtanced 
Lady Harriet, who was not to be perſuaded that 
Lord Calorne was dead, notwithſtanding it was 
evident that the letter he had written to her, was 
the laſt intellectual act he was capable of. And 
what reaſon, ſaid Conſtance, can ſhe have for her 
incredulity ? That no official account has yet 
arrived of his death, Mr. Gaynham anſwered.— 
There are no diſpatches arrived yet, I ſuppoſe, ſaid 
ſhe.—Yes, replied Mr. Gaynham, a veſſel is come: 
but, by ſome blunder, his name is omitted in the 
return.—TIt is an omiſſion, ſhe rejoined ; tell her 
I will undertake to aſſure her he is dead. 
Mr. Gaynham again went away, and Lady 
Harriet came, ſhe aſked Conſtance how ſhe did, 
and added, Do you know I am a little cheared 
by thinking there is a probability that my brother 
may have recovered? it is not impoſlible, and 


I declare I ſhall hope till I am forbidden: if I am 


diſappointed, I am but where I have been, tell me 
your opinion: do you not think there is room for 


hope ?——No, anſwered Conſtance, and I would 


Not have you flatter yourſelf. Can you imagine 
be would have written as he did, if there had been the 
| Be wa 124 
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leaſt chance of his life; ; beſide the en of his 
mind was of itſelf ſufficient to have killed him: 


do not court hope, ſhe has ſo often deceived me that 


I never will truſt her again: your brother is dead 


and happy: I cannot wiſh him alive, I only pray to 


go to him. I beg, Lady Harrict, you will not talk 


to me of him: you may perhaps intend it kindly to 


make me more willingly ſubmit to Lord Farnford's 
cruel reſolution, but it is a ſubject ſo painful to me 


and ſo unfit for my preſent contemplation, that, 


unleſs you will indulge me by being filent on it, I 
muſt leave you.—I will leave yon, replied Lady 
Harriet,—ſhe then went away, and Conſtance, 


notwithſtanding her own ſorrows, could not but 
_ remark with pity the deluſion with which this 


amiable woman was pleaſing herſelſ. 


— . — — ——— — ͤ —o— —— 
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H A F. XXII, 
REFERENCE. 


GH E had remained a very ſhort time alone when 
a letter was brought to her, the ſuperſcription 


of which being written in Mr. Carwell's hand, ſhe 


knew to come from Portman-ſquare : : in expectation 
of having now a baſis whereon to found her final 
reſolve, he: poet it, and read theſe words ; 


b Madam, 

Lord Farnford, defiring to ſpareyouevery 
© moment of needleſs ſuſpenſe, has honoured me by 
employing me to write his ſentiments: he is too 
© weak to undertake the taſk himſelf this day, and, as 
* deferring it would add to your hours of uneaſineſs, 
© he hopes you will be ſatisfied with my aſſuring you 


I will faithfully commit to paper whatever he 


dictates. 
© I am, 1 with great truth, | 
* Your obliged and very humble ſervant, 
B. Ca RWEL L. 


© „ My 
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: « My very dear Madam, 
© The grand firuggle | is over : my 
; « ſufferings are diminiſhing, but they are yet tog 
great to permit my addrefling you my ſelf. 1 
with you to have all the ſatisfaction I can give 
you; and it is an incumbent duty on me to give 
it you as early as poſſible. Gs ; 

* Your truly charitable endeavours to- convince 
me of the hei nouſueſs of my offences, aided by 
Mr. Carwell's labours it has pleaſed the Power 
* againſt whom I have moſt atrociouſly ſinned, to 
render effectual, and, with his bleſſing, it ſhall 
© be the buſineſs of my life to acknowledge the 
* mercy that has been ſo unmeritedly beſtowed on 
„ „„ o 

It is wholly out of my ability to compenſate 
for half the miſchicf I have done; the cry muſt, 
after my utmoſt efforts, remain ve y loud againſt 
me; but I ſolemnly intend, -as far as my fortune 
and intereſt will ſerve, to expiate my fins, by the 

' moſt ſtrenuous exertions for thoſe I have injured ; | 
many may truly ſay my fins are utterly inexpi- 
able: to them I will publicly confeſs the wrong 
J have done them; and can only hope that a 

« fincere repentance, as all I can offer, will be. 
© accepted. ä a. - 

«* Amongſt thoſe who have reaſon to och the. 34 

J hour I was born, yourſelf and Charlotte Lyſcot- DEI 

* ſtand foremoſt ; and I muſt be cruel to one, that 

1 may make amends to the other. I will lay open 

6 my 
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my heart to you, and will be, as I wifh I had 
ever been, guided by your judgment, which I am 
ſatisfied, even in a caſe ſo nearly TORY you, 
will be impartial. | 

* In my ſcandalous ful of Charlotte I found 
it abſolutely neceſſary to promiſe I would marry 
her; and, my love for her being very great, I 
determined to fulfill my engagement : my meet- 
ing with you entirely diverted my thoughts from 
this intention, and I had then no other than that 
of obtaining you: my attachment to you was 
ſuch as I never before felt: it was a paſſion, bad 


and unprincipled as I was, founded on eſteem ; 


I revered you; you inſpired me with awe, while 
you every moment increaſed my love. Charlotte 


Luyſcot was then forgotten, and I treated her in- 
humanly, though my affection for her was not 
extinct, well knowing that her tenderneſs for me 
would overcome all her reſentment. 


When I had, by the baſeſt and moſt iis 


artifice, enticed you to this houſe, and forced you 


to conſent to marry me, you may remember I 


propoſed that that vileſt of his ſpecies, Metward 
ſhould complete your miſery : after you had fo 


firmly refiſted me, and IT had, by an inſult not 


to be forgiven, threatened you into compliance, I 
was fearful that you would again grow reſolute, 
and therefore precipitated the reading of the ſervice, 


Metward was gone out, not imagining I ſhould fo 


_ + ſoon want him: the apprehenfions attendant on 
mn | 1 
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© guilt, terrified me: I was perſaaded I ſhould loſe 
you if I delayed, and therefore I employed my 
ſteward, who will, on requiſition, atteſt it on 
oath, to brave the vengeance of Heaven, by a 


Lag 


= 


* mock performance of the ceremony. I knew it 
would be eaſy to induce you, for the preſervation 


of your character, to agree to a ſecond marriage; 
© and as, whatever I have to anſwer for, I.can 


* 


* you, which did not imply this permanent union, 


© it was only with a deſign to ſecure you immedi- 
© ately that 1 impoſed on you. Dh 
* Theſe circumſtances, Madam, I bave . com- 


« municated to Mr. Carwell, and have tried to 


« perſuade him to that for which I feel the ſtrongeſt 
+ inclination, a re-performance of the rite which 
* ſhall irrevocably make you my wife; but he op- 


* poſes me, and tells me I muſt teſtify my repentance 
by renouncing you: he ſays I add to my cruelty 


to you, by retaining you, ſince I am well convinced 
* you do, not love me. Of this, I own, I am too 
well convinced, becauſe it is utterly impoſſible 


* you can love me: yet, from your behaviour 


during my illneſs, from the ſentiments you have 


* expreſſed, and from your natural temper, I did 


hope that you. would live with me without being 
very unhappy. 

* To retain the ſpoil after I have given up the 
victory, I confeſs, unjuſtifiable ; yet how to re- 


* tore it, none except yourſelf can teach me,— 
Vox. IV. 1 Even 


ſafely aſſert, that I never harboured a thought of 
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Even in this act of ſelf-denial, I injure you; 


* for, though you may rejoice in a ſeparation from 


me, as our marriage was publickly known, it 
may be diflicult to contradict it: but if I muſt 
loſe you, I will leave nothing undone that can 


+ vindicate you, and prove that I only am Ws 


blame. 

© I can obtain no greater relaxation from Mr, 
Carwell, than permiſſion to refer the matter ty 
you ; and, if I may judge from the diſpoſition 
you manifeſted juſt now, I hope you will deter- 
mine for me. You are now convinced that you 
are yet M/s Fitzarthur ; if you think it à leſs 
evil to marry me, than to truſt to my undeceiving 
the world, Mr. Carwell in that caſe has agreed 
to join our hands; and I beg you will come to 
me immediately. On the contrary, if you pre- 


fer continuing as you are, he inſiſts on my ſend- 


ing for Charlotte Lyſcot, and marrying her. 


If your juft hatred of me, which perhaps may 


your it. 


only have been ſuſpended by your pity, dictates a 
rejection, I ſubmit. What recompenſe then ſhall 
I offer you? I can make you none that you can 
deem ſuch ; but I may, in a ſmall degree, lighten 


the oppreſſive burthen of my conſcience, by en- 
gaging, as a ſacrifice for my fins, to devote all 


that part of my fortune which I had ſettled on 
you, either to your uſe or any other that you ſhall 
name. inſtruct me to do good, and I will endea- 


Mr. 
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Mr. Carwell prohibits my requiring an anſwer 
4 from you till to-morrow, and enjoins you not to 
« ſend it till then, leſt, he ſays, -your. paſſions ſhould 
« cloud your .judgment. I have yielded -to this, 


and I beg that, ſhould you chuſe to conſider my 


* engagment to you as binding, your return may 
be the reply; if you quit your indiſputable claim, 


your ſending back your ring will-be a ſufficiently © 


+ mortifying token. 

© Impreſled with the deepeſt ſole of your inde. 
© ſerved attention and kindneſs to me, glowing with” 
an affection for you, which, unlike what I have yet 
felt, ſhall lead me to conſult your eaſe and hap- 
pineſs in preference to my own, and ſincerely re- 
ſolved to aim at the poſſeſſion of your eſteem, I 


acknowledge you the ſource of every future good 


* I may enjoy, and, however my love has been 
diſappointed, I experience a degree of ſatisfaction 
from conſidering that as our marriage is null, 
there is no impediment to my relinquiſhing you, 
if you command it. I have no wiſh but to reſtore 
your peace, and ſhould a happier man than my- 
* ſelf be bleſſed with your regard, I ſhould exult 
in the reflection that this illegal union has never 
* afforded me a moment's gratification, 


* Iam, Madam, 
-+ Your moſt devoted and reſpectful, 
FARNTORpD. 


— 


et 12 ; | „ . 8. 
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P. S. TI have ſeen Metward, and have told him 
if he does not quit the kingdom in a month he 
may expect to have the whole of his conduct ex. 


* Poſed: the raſcal pretends ſorrow, and ſays he 
* will 80 to America.“ 


CHAP. XXII. 
HOPE. 


HE fignature of this letter was of Lord Farn- 
ford's writing, and the truth of it's contents it 

would have been folly to doubt: the myſtery was ex- 
plained, his right to' renounce Conſtance and to 

' marry Miſs Lyſcot was unqueſtionable ; but a reſo- 
' lution was not to be taken on ſuch a ſubje& without 
| deliberation, She was ſhocked at the impoſition 
= under 
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under which ſhe had ſo long lived, and could almoſt 
have wiſhed herſelf, with all neceſſary formality, 
Lord Farnford's wiſe, rather than face the oppro- 
brium ſhe dreaded. This, it was true, ſhe might 
evade by conſenting to marry him again, as he cer- 
tainly would not reveal what would ſo prejudice 
her in the opinion of the world, as divulging that 
her actions had not the neceſſary and ſuppoſed ſanc- 
tion : for how injurious was this to her, who had 
his prior promiſe! 

What was beſt to be done was. difficult to judge; 
whom to adviſe with ſhe knew not, fince all thoſe to 
whom ſhe could immediately appeal were biaſſed to 


Mr. Carwell's opinion; driven therefore to reliance 


on her own, and with no other light than that which 
ſhe might boldly have truſted, her conſcience, ſhe 


weighed the ſeveral arguments on each fide, and 


at laſt determined that, as Charlotte Lyſcot was diſ- 
poſed of in a way that had extinguiſhed all her 
expectations, and embraced a life the fitteſt for 
her circumſtances, as ſhe had once renounced her 
lover, and perhaps by this time did not wiſh ever 


to ſee him again, there was nothing criminal in 


Lord Farnford's following his inclination. She 
was pleaſed to find, that the motive to his conduct 
was what he could juſtify ; and the natural can- 
dour of her temper repreſenting his purpoſed 
amendment as deſerving of reward and enco\ pe- 


ment, the nobly overcame all prejudices again t 


+ him, 
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him, endeavoured to diveſt herſelf of all prepoſſef. MW ih 


tion, and finally reſolved that the remainder of her m 
life ſhould be devoted to him. S h. 
As ſhe felt herſeff ſtimulated by no paſſion, and N 
thought the reaſonableneſs of her judgment could t] 


not be diſputed, ſhe was unwilling to keep him 1n 
ſuſpence till the morrow, when ſhe could at that 
moment ſatisfy him: impelled by an innate wiſh to 
diffuſe happineſs, and anxious to demonſtrate that 
revenge had no place in her heart, ſhe concluded 
on returning without delay to Portman-ſquare, and, 
by marrying Lord F arnford, to draw a veil over 
her paſt mis fortunes. 
1 Though ſhe ſuſpected that both Mr. Gaynham's 
friendſhip, and that of his wife had ſuffered ſome 
diminution, 1t was not ſuch as would warrant her 
leaving their houſe clandeſtmely ; but yet ſeeing 
them was an obſtacle ſhe: hardly dare encounter: 
ſhe knew they would. oppoſe her ſituation, and ſhe 
"knew that ſuch painful recollections were always 
the conſequence of a viſit from Lord Calorne's 
fitter, as would, more than any thing, ſhake her 
reſolution : to bear this, called for that which was 
now become deſperation ; it required fortitude, 
when ſubmiſſion was all ſhe could boaſt ; and it re- 
quired a victory over herſelf, at the moment ſhe 
was conquered. 
Her natural abhorrence of appearing ungratefol, 
nevertheleſs prevailed ; and, from the long time 
| FI ” ſhe 
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ſne had been left alone, doubting whether the fa 


mily were not gone out, {he called a. ſervant, and 


having heard that they were not, requeſted to ſee. 
Mr. Gaynham, as thinking him the lets terrible of 
the two. | | 

He inſtantly came, with as much 3 as 
woltble; and in a manner calculated to convince 
him that the point was paſt diſcuſſion, ſhe told him 
of the reference Lord Farnford had made to her, 
and that her intention was to reward his penitence, 
by immediately and voluntarily ſurrendering her- 
ſelf to him. She reminded him that, whatever 
might be the opinion of thoie on whom other very 
laudable conſiderations acted, ſhe muſt adhere to 
her own, if ſhe thought it the leaſt erroneous, and 


that as it was, and would be, her conſtant aim, to 


di:charge the duty ſhe owed to herſelf and to ſo- 
ciety, imputations which impeached her heart, 


would be cruel : ſhe begged that ſhe might be per- 
mitted to return to her huſband, and that a ſtep 


which it had required no ſmall pains to reſolye on, 
might not deprive her ot Lady Harriet's affec- 
tion. NA 

Mr, Gene s countenance changed while ſhe 


was ſpeaking ; and when ſhe ceaſed, after a pauſe, 
he ſaid to her,—I never was fo diſtrefied as at this 


moment : you do not aſk my advice, and yet I 
muſt give it you, unprepared as I am. Mr. Car- 
well promiſed me that no anſwer to Lord Farnford 
ould. be required till to-morrow morniag : why 
14 then 
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then do you fo haſtily refolve ?——Becaufe, ſhe 
replied, time cannot alter my opinion, and I wiſh 
to releaſe my Lord from ſuſpenſe.——You are very 
good, faid Mr. Gaynham : but, however firm you 
may be, your determination muſt not be executed 
yet: if you chuſe to go to Lord Farnford, to- 
morrow morning you ſhall, and I will attend you; 
this day you muſt ſpend with us: beiides, unleſs you 
have conquered your regard for wy brother, you 
would do well to be cautious, —Conquered my re- 
gard for him? repeated Conſtance : do you think 
that poflible ? if this is the conſtruction put on my 
conduct, let Lord Farnford marry Charlotte, and 
let my life be ſpent, as moſt willingly it ſhall be, 
in ſorrow, and in calling to mind all that can ren- 
der it agonizing : I would not, even to reward 
Lord Parnford's repentance, do any thing that 
your brother's ſpirit could not look down on with 
approbation ; and can you excite m me the leaſt 
ipark of reaſonable hope, that there is a chance of 
95 His having recovered, or ſay that I ought to conti- 
nue at liberty, I will inſtantly ſend back my ring 
to Lord Farnford ; I will wait the confirmation or 
death of my hopes with patience ; and, whatever 
is the event, I will rejoice in having riſqued no- 
ching. 

This I would adviſe you to do, anſwered Mr. 
Gaynham, though not to-day. What do you think 
of this ſtrange notion, this judgment contrary to 
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evidence? It can do no good, ſaid Conſtance, for 
I foreſee it will be diſappointed and can only be 
productive of increaſed grief: Lady Harriet ſhould 
not be ſuffered to indulge, in ſuch. an error the blow 
will be very ſevere.——No, Mr, Gay nham re- 
joined, her hopes if they were 1ll-founded,. will by 
degrees grow leſs, and will die away at laſt; I do not 
think it will do her any harm. 5 

A ſmile on the countenance of her adviſer a- 
wakened Conſtance's attention: an idea darted i into 
her mind that he had more to reveal than ſhe had 
yet heard.— -Mr. Gaynham, ſaid ſhe eagerly, 
what have you to tell me? what reaſon have you to 


hope ? what may I hope ?—I have told you, he 
anſwered very cooly, what foundation we build 


on: Lord Calorne's name has not yet arrived, 
though the governor has ſent diſpatches : an officer 


of his rank, I ſhould 1 imagine, though I am an in- 


competent judge, would: not have becn omitted in 


the return, and many of inferior denomination are 
particularized : but ponder what I have ſaid, and 


I will ſend Harriet to you, you ſhall hear her opi- 
nion, for perbaps I am too fanguine. 

A perſuaſion which ſtreathened in her mind that, 
on ſuch ſlight evidence, Mr. Gaynham would not 


have mentioned his hopes where he knew their diſ- 


appointment would be mot ſeverely ſelt, and a ſuſ- 
picion that he withheld ſomething from her now 


animated her, and, in an univerfal tremor, ſhe in- 


treated him to tell her whether he had not ſome con- 
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cealed ſupport for this improbable conjecture: he 
made no anſwer ; ſhe had caught the infection ſhe 
diſſuaded him from ſpreading, and aſſuring him 
there could be no news too good for her to bear, 
nor no ſhock of ſurprize that ſhe could not ſtand, 
ſhe drew from him a confeſſion that his brother's 
wiſh to be releaſed had magnified his idea of his 
danger, a:d that, at the time when: the taſt vellel 
failed, he was alive, 

So cautious had Mr. Gaynham been that no bad 
eſſect followed this communication: her eyes gliſt- 
ened, her lips quivered, ſhe raifed her hands to 

Heaven, and the humid effuſions of her heart re- 
e ved her from all perturbation: flie was immediately 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of cireumſpection in what 
ſhe did; he fo fortified her that ſhe could cheriſti 
this glimmering hope without emotion, and then 
left her to digeſt what ſhe had heard. | 
She abandoned inſtantly all thoughts of ' return-- 
ing to Lord Faruford, and, arming herfelf againſt 

whatever might happen either to nouriſh or eradi- 
cate the tender plant Mr. Gaynham had ſet, ſhe re- 
ſolved to join Mr. Carwell in that advice ſhe had 
ſtigmatiſed as cruel to her, and to urge the recall of 
Charlotte Lyſcot. Her friends now appeared to 
her more then ever her true friends, and 'ſhe felt 
very grateful for their thwarting a defign which 
wm aft have excluded every en comfort. | 
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c HAP. XxIII. 
DENOUEMENT: 


HE news ſhe had heard was ſo pleaſing to 
her that ſhe wiſhed for a repetition of it and 

for farther intelligence : ſhe called to mind an hun- 
dred queſtions ſhe might have aſked ; ſhe fancied; 


from Lady Harriet's ſupporting the ſhock of Lord | 
Ormington's death ſo well, that it muſt have been 


counterbalanced by ſomething more than ſhe. had 


yet learned, .and ſhe.very readily obeyed the ſum- - 


mons to dinner in hopes her curioſity would pre- 
vail on her friends to communicate all. they knew: 
the opinion that they ſuppreſſed a part was con- 
firmed by their countenances: for though Lady 
Harriet's wore the traces of the ſorrow which a few . 


hours before had overwhelmed her, it expreſſed 


grxater chearfulneſs than could be accounted for 
otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing as Conſtance did. 
As ſoon as ſhe was rid of the reſtraint of 3 


—ſaid ſhe to Mr. Gaynham, do not treat me like a 
child- 


16. 
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child : but tell me all you have heard of my Lord, 
for II am certain you have ſuppreſſed a part: you 
are afraid I ſhould be too much overjoyed, and I 
thank you for your care; but really I am fo pre- 
pared that if—if—if—you were to open the door 
and ſhew me Lord Calorne,—I could,—I am 
ſure,—I think, —I believe, — I hope I could bear 
it. 

Mr. Cas ſmiled, and rallied her for her 
boaſted yet dubitable courage, when his wife unable 
to contain herſelf any longer, burſt into tears, and 
_ cried ,—Do. tell her, Mr, Gaynham : Pray do tell 
her. 

This requeſt, which implied much, was followed 
by their united injunctions to Conſtance to ſummon 
all her preſence of mind: ſhe felt herſelf immoveably 
firm, and it being the opinion of all that no probable 
harm could enſue, and that fhe might be ſafely 
truſted, the office of prolocutor was aſſigned to Mr. 
Gaynham, and he, with many pauſes, many ex- 
hortations to appeal to her ſmelling- bottle, and the 
utmoſt caution, told her that, when the diſpatches 
were ſent off, Lord Calorne was out of danger— 
This is not all, replied Conſtance, when he ab- 

ruptly paufed : you fee I am undiſturbed, why will 

you doubt me? you torment me. I can bear any 

| ſhock, but not this ſuſpenſe : Lord Catorne cannot 

be ont of danger at Gibraltar 2 tell me is he in En- 
gland? | 


No, 
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No, Mr Gaynham rejoined, —but now that you 
have prudently anticipated the moſt dangerous ſtroke 
you ſhall know all : I have a letter from him and 


one for you, he is coming bome, and will be with Hs 


us in a few weeks; and theſe really are all the im- 
portant circumſtances that I am in poſſeſſion of : the 
letters ſhall be ſhewn you whenever you think you 
can read them without being too much affected, for 
you ſee how abſolutely needful it is that you ſhould 
_ employ every moment in preparing to meet him, and 
that you thould avoid whatever will make too 
great an impreſſion on you 

Conſtance's eyes ſwam in tears, and with toler- 
able confidence ſhe begged to ſee the letters Mr, 
Gaynham had mentioned; he gave her that to him- 
ſelt firſt, and theſe were it's contents. 


© Dear brother, ; 
In addition to wy numerous 
cauſes of vexation, 5 have to reflect on my extreme 
folly in having written to Harriet at a time when I 
thought every pulſation of my heart was the laſt, 
and in ſuch a manner, as muſt have convinced her I 

was, before that letter reached her, dead. 
I dare not addreſs this to her, leſt the ſurprize 
ſhould overcome her; I know your caution and 
prudence, and ſhall therefore omit. all injunction : 
ſhe will perhaps be rejoiced, though without rea- 
ſon ; for an extenfion of life is to me only a pro- 
longa- 
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longation of miſery: however, my mind is conſi- 
derably ſtronger than it was, and I can now ſmile 
at misfortune, | | | 
My wound was at no time dangerous; but I 
believe I fo teazed thoſe who attended me, that 
they were forced to tell me I ſhould die, to pacify 
me : the air of this place is the beſt friend I have 
yet met with; for, without any other diſeaſe, it 
would foon kill me: but of this IJ muſt not avail 
myſelf : the governor inſiſts on my returning to 
England; and, too kindly intereſted for the pre- 
ſervation of a valucleſs exiſtence, haſtens the de- 
parture of a veſſel, that I may. leave this. place as 
ſoon as I can be moved: however irkſome the 
thought of returning to a country which 1 ought 
to avoid, I cannot diſobey him, and the pleaſure of 
meeting you and my ſiſter will, in ſome meaſure, 
for I cannot compliment, reconcile me to the ne- 
ceſſity. I am to be the bearer of diſpatches which, 
if a projected ſally ſucceeds, as we have reaſon to 
hope, will be very acceptable to the court of Lon- 
don. WE OPT ue. 
| „Tbe General, willing, I ſee, to do whatever 
can raiſe my depreſſed ſpirits, has pledged himſelf 
to procure for me, that which, While happineſs was 
my aim, I ſo much wiſhed for, promotion, and a 
permanent ſituation in the army: his kindneſs it 
would be deteſtable ingratitude to repel, yet to you 
T. may confefs, that J prefer the fituation of the 
| . 5 
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men who ſerve the guns, and whoſe dying groans 
frequently reach my ears. 
© T am of no uſe here, nor indeed can I be uſeful” 
any where while this dejection hangs about me, I 
tried for permiſſion to expoſe myſelf in the in- 
tended ſally, but could get no other anſwer than 
that I was too weak and too mad; in the latter I 
am ſure the Governor 1s miſtaken, for I am very - 
ſoberly mlancholy. 
The civilities and acts of friendſhip I have met 
with here, are infinitely beyond what a perſon of 
greater defert and diſtinction could expect, in A 
place where ſelf-preſervation 1s too great a charge 3 
but to none, not even my moſt-intimate friends; 
have I ever revealed the. cauſe that oppreſſes me : 
ſome few with whom I was acquainted in England, 
ſafpe&t me; but they find I cannot bear raillery: 
the hope, therefore, of meeting in you a friend 
who ſhall hear me, and can feel for me, is a ſtimu-- 
lative to my. return. | 
I imagine I mall be th you in boar three- 
weeks after you receive this ; and I ſhould be glad 
if you and Harriet could make it convenient to 
meet me at Portſmouth : a week will, I hope, be 
as long as ſhall detain you in waiting ; and I know. 
you well enough, to be ſatisfied, that you will not 
grudge the attendance, when it produces me a. 
a gratification : if you are there on the 26th, I 
cannot doubt finding you on my landing. 
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* Did my father know what I have undergone, 
did he know that I ſtrive continually to palliate and 
excuſe to myſelf the injuries I have ſuſtained from 
him, and that no deviation from his duty ſhall ever 


make me forget mine, I think he would receive me 
kindly : perhaps he may be wrought on: I will 


leave nothing undone ; but when TI reflect on his 


inexorable ſeverity to you and my ſiſter, I almoſt 


deſpair: you only evaded his authority, 1 avow- 
edly oppoſed it. 
] muſt beg you to take care that nothing may 


delay my ſetting off for London as ſoon as poſſible 
after my arrival at Portſmouth, as the exccution of 


my commiſſion will require diſpatch* 
© I have written as long as I can, een 1 am 
fill unwilling to leave you. 
« Give my love to Harnet, and her bokes's and 
believe me very wy and warmly 
our affectionate friend, 


CALeRN E. 
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RESIGNATIO Ns 


TH AT theſe characters were traced by a hand 

ſuppoſed lifeleſs, and expreſſed the ſentiments 
of Lord Calorne's' yet glowing heart, was the con- 
fideration which touched Conſtance : all the intelli- | 
gence communicated, was in itſelf pleaſing, and ren- 
dered ſtill more fo, by having it in her power, not 
only to reconcile him to his fate, but to reward his 
ſufferings : her fortune was, in proſpect, ſuch as 
removed every difficulty ; and the now Earl of Or- 
mington's ſafe arrival, the only remaining ſu*jea 


of her anxiety ; her wifh to be in poſſeſſion of the 


letter he had written to her was, without heſita- 
tion, complied with, and ſhe was victorious over 
the agitation occafioned by reading theſe words : 


SH you, my Jane: what ?2——not Miſy 
Fitzarthur, for then I ſhould not be ſeparated from 
you :—not Lady Farnford, for I will not acknow- 
were you to be ſo.— I was going to ſay, if you 

have 


« 
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have heard of the letter which J imprudently ſent 
to Harriet, you will perhaps be diſappointed by 
receiving this: I am ſure you with my happineſs : 
Jam ſure your ſentiments are the ſame as when I. 
left you; therefore ir can give you no pleaſure to 
hear I am ſtill under the weight of affliction. | 

* But may I be ſure that your ſentiments of me. 
are unchanged ? I fear not: my want of fortitude 
to bear this calamity, robs me of a portion of your 
_ eſteem ; you will look with contempt on me, who 
puſillanimoufly finks beneath misfortune : I will 
endeavour to refiſt it, though I know not how : 
IJ could have born any other ſtroke ; but to loſe 
you, and at that moment, was more than 1, than 
any one could bear., 

And I ſee you pale, melancholy, and wi- 
thered : I ſee you ſhun — — JT will not 
write his name: I ſee him approach you: you re- 
ceive him with ſighs, with tears, with reproaches: 

but you muſt receive him: I ſhall go diſtracted, if 
I think of it, and I can think of nothing elſe, 1 
ſee you prefiding in his family, gracing his houſe, 
and, by inhabiting it, averting the juſt arm of ven- 
geance raiſed to ſtrike him. 

+ Docs the villain——that my Conſtance's huſ- | 


band ſhould ever be called a villain !—Joes he be 
have with the reſpect due to. you? is he ſtill vicious 
and abandoned ? or is he reclaimed by your miſe- 
ry ? 1 believe he loves you ; but with a ſpecies of 
affection which is inſulting : he is a wretch, loſt 
| "0 
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to all that ſenſe which raiſes love above brutiſh 
ardour ; and he is rendered ten thouſand times more 
criminal, by having extinguiſhed that lamp which 
was placed in his breaſt, and which would have ſhone 
with ſuperior brightneſs : for his vices are all ac- 
quired, and he had virtues, which he has as dili- 
gently rooted out, as others would have cultivated. 
I knew him a different creature, though always 
tending towards what he has now arrived at. But 
why ſhould I paint him to you in odious colours? 
—you already are too well acquainted with him,— 
I will ceaſe writing—1 ſat down calmly—when 1 
think of you, I loſe my ſenſes. yy 

© What I have written above ſeems to cereals 
what IJ am now determined to ſay to you. I in- 
| tended to have told you I ſubmitted'patiently to our 
fate, and find I have been betrayed into the contem- | 
plation of my misfortunes. I own I cannot yet 
bear it, but J hope 1 ſhall ſoon be able t to look Reds 
faſtly at them. | 

© The bed of ſickneſs has been my ſchool, pain 
my friendly monitor, and J have learnt that as the 
Almighty will not inflict more than he will give 
ſtrength to ſupport, I muſt not deſert his ſervice. 
l ſubmit to his decree, and if 7 do, who may not? 
—1 acknowledge the right of him who created the 
world to diſpenſe or withhold it's bleſſings? I ſee 
his power, I feel his merey, which, in the loſs of 
every thing I held valuable, has ſtill ſuſtained me, 
and points towards an immortality where we, my 

cv 
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ever dear Conſtance, may meet, may be e 
yond the reach of mis fortune. 

* It is this proſpect that animates me and gives me 
ſtrength to tell you that I will ſubmit without mur- 
muring to any calamities I may ſuffer :—greater 
than I have already experienced, I was going to 
| fay, cannot reach me: I have nothing but my 
life to loſe, would God accept it ?—Shall I endea- 
vour to perſuade you to reſt ſatisfied ? Yes, Iwill. 
El know you will ſay any evil would have been 
preferable to that of marrying the man you hated ; 
I cannot deny this; but yet, we never could have 
been happy; for however my father's conduct might 

extenuate any breach of duty, I was acting in poſi- 
tive defiance of him, and your fine feelings could 
not have endured his anger. 
While I live, my affection cannot be Ass 
from you, and it will ſurvive me: you are my 
wife, notwithſtanding your marriage: —his you can- 
not be; you are mine by prior right, and I will 
never never quit my claim. 
Muy recovery would, I ſuppoſe be complete if 
it were not oppoſed by the dejection of my ſpirits 


and retarded by the air of this place, which is a diſ- 


eaſe of itſelf to my conſtitution; but I think re- 
luctantly of quitting the garriſon: it is a ſcene of 
confuſion, noiſe, and horror very well ſuited to me, 
and I would ſtay here did not the Governor inſiſt on 
my returning to my native e 1 


come; 
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come; but how to ſupport the idea of living in the 
fame kingdom with you, I now not :—tune will 
perhaps teach me, 
| * I have defired Mr. Gehlen and Harriet to 
meet me at Portſmouth in three weeks after the re- 
ceipt of the letters I fend now, and muſt chen come 
on to London. hope you will be abſent from it; 
if you are not, need I beg you to avoid me? 
notwithſtanding all my reſolution, Great God de- 
tend me, were I to fee you with your huſband, the 
conſequences might be ſuch as I ſhould repent for 
ever. I ſhall, you may be aſſured, carefully ſhun 
you, and ſhould we unfortunately meet, be it where 
it will, I ſhall immediately quit the place; for 
your ſake, I will not excite his Jealouſy. 
If any intercourſe ſubſiſts between my fiſter 
and you, which I ſhould not doubt but for the 
hatred ſhe muſt bear to your tyrant, I wiſh you 
would let her know, when you at any time chang: 
your place of refidence, as I could then keep at a 
_ diſtance from you,—O Heaven! that 1 ſhould de- 
fire to be at a diſtance from you it muſt be, 
and I muſt ſubmit, 

* I cannot ſay, forget me hell but do, as 
far as is neceſſary to your peace: endeavour to de- 
rive comfort from the bleſſings left you: yet what 
are they ? riches and ſplendour ?—they are empty 
| founds, and enhance miſery,—No, my Conſtance, 
theſe arc not all ; you have the approbation of your 

heart 
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heart to conſole you, and in that poſſeſs a treaſure, 
ot which even the villainy you are ſacrificed to 
cannot deprive vu, . 

© I have written till I can only add my beſt 
wiſhes for you, and the afſurance that I honour 


you for the virtues yv6u have diſcovered even by 


this injury to me.—There is nothing within my 
view that I can reaſonably wiſh, excepting that my 
father might once ſay that he had uſed me 
hardly: this would be, with reſpect to him, com- 
penſation: I do not aſk a ſhilling from him: let 
him deprive me of my en but not of his 
bleſſing. 
Adieu, I mall ramble till 1 loſe ar and 
contradict all I have advanced. . 
4 It is needleſs to. ſubſeribe myſelf 785 
your moſt devoted 
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CHAP. XXV. 
"BANTER. 


TH E feelings of the two ladies now ſhewed them- 
ſelves differently: Miſs Fitzarthur's produged a 
ſilent thoughtfulneſs, a placid ſerenity, and ſmiles 
which beamed on her countenance, while the tears 
ſtarted and retreated from her eyes: Lady Harriet 
could not reſt two minutes in a place: ſhe paced 
backward and forward, talking to herſelf : ſtopping, 
ſuddenly catching Conſtance's hand, reiterating, — 


O brother !—what would I not give to have you 


here! how delighted you will be to fee her. 


"Recurring after contemplation to her particular 


circumſtances, Conſtance aſked Mr. Gaynham if 
he ſaw any neceſſity for her poſtponing till the 


morning to ſend her final anſwer to Lord Farnford. 


—That depends, he replied, on the purport of 


your anſwer : you talked of going to him, and 
ſurrendering yourſelf: if you ſtill think that eligible, | 
I adviſe your waiting till the morning, leſt you ſhould 


do him harm by your news, for I imagine he will be 


4 pretty 
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pretty much elated. —How can you trifle with me. 
 faid Conſtance, ſmiling at his gravely ſuppoſing what 

he knew to be impoſſible : I was ignorant of the 
happineſs in ſtore for me, when I made that reſolu- 
tion, and having deſpaired of comfort for myſelf, 


ſought it for him: I need not tell you what anſwer 


I ſhall ſend, but I wiſh to do it in as gentle a man- 
ner as I can : I ſcorn to inſult him, and would be 
particularly cautious to avoid. whatever looks like 
ſaucy triumph: adviſe me then how I ſhall act. 


Why then ſeriouſly, replied Mr. Gaynham, you 


had better leave the matter to me: I will fee your 
 Ladyſhip's quondam huſband to-morrow, and tell 
him what you determine on.—Why not to-night ? 
ſhe rejoined ; the ſooner he knows it, the ſooner his 
ſuſpenſe will be relieved. —Not ſo faſt, good Lady, 
ſaid Mr. Gaynham : I am ſure we ſhould keep him 
awake all night, by depriving him of his hopes ſo 
ſuddenly, and his fever would probab:y return; 
for, to tell you the truth, he has not yet heard, 
nor till he has your final reſolution, muſt he hear 
of my brother's being alive : it would be danger- 


ons to let him know you are diſpoſed of: in the 


morning he ſhall be let into the ſecret, and perhaps 


he will want to ſce you ; but do not you be pre- 


vailed on. 
A natural curioſity aroſe | in Conde > 5 
to know how Mr. Gaynham had ſo ſuddenly and 


ſo opportunely got poſſeſſion of facts thus impor- 


| rant to her, which he ſatisfied by telling ber, that 
he was awaked in the morning by the arrival of 
5 = as kt 


the letters he had ſhewn her, that he had ſent for Lady 
Harriet, to meet him at her father's, in order to 
communicate the intelligence; that Lord Orming- 
ton was ſeized with a fit while they were ſtanding 
by him, and juſt as he had heard his ſon was alive, 
and that during the ſhort continuance of life and 
reaſon, he expreſſed his ſorrow for his conduct to 
Lord Calorne, confeſſed himſelf juſtly puniſhed in 
not being permitted to ſee him, and forgave Lady 
Harriet. Mr. Gaynham, ſaid he then, after hav- 
ing taken his wife home, came to Portman-ſquare, 
that he might by degrees aquaint Conſtance with the 
information he had received; but finding Lord 
Farnford's houſe ſuch a ſcene of confuſion, and 
hearing from Mr. Carwell how much more inte- 
reſting than he expected his news would prove, 
they agreed on the neceſſity of all poſſible . 1. 
and of acting as they had done. 5 

The remainder of the evening was fully dechpied 
in conſulting on the ſteps to be taken in the ſeveral. - 
affairs in agitation ; after which Conſtance took 
leave of her friends, enjoying thoſe ſenſations: :. 
which awaken, not diſturb the foul,” and cloſed a 
day, which began very inauſpiciouſly, with gra- 

| titude for the bleſſings it had produced. © Þ 

She was compoſed, but ſhe could not ſleep : ſhe /1 
anticipated i in imagination the arrival which was to 
terminate all her anxiety, and a tincture of regret. © 
now and then intervened, that ſhe could in no way 
reward Lord Farnford's generous relinquiſhment : F 
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ſhe could not entirely ſurmount her fears, that ſo 
total a diſappointment would prove a diſcourage- 


ment of his good intentions; and that, if virtue 
was ſo niggardly, he would again enliſt under the 
ſtandard of vice : but neither theſe apprehenſions, 
nor Lord Ormington's death, were of ſufficient 


weight to counterbalance in any degree the joy the . 
felt, Lord Calorne's. happineſs had long been the 


wiſh of her heart : to this all inferior circumſtances 
muſt yield; the ſmallneſs of Lord Farnford's pre- 
tenſions, even in his reformed ſtate, to any uncom- 


mon extenſion: of felicity, was not to be denied, 
and Lord Ormington's conduct had not very much 


conciliated her affection. 
Mr. Gaynham went in the n of the: next 
day to Portman-ſquare, and was the bearer of a mol- 


lifying meſſage, as well as of Conſtance's ring, which 


ſhe had ceaſed to wear from the moment when ſhe 


determined to reſtore it: ſhe enjoined-her ambaſſador 
to aſſure Lord Farnford of her good wiſhes for him, 

and of her gratitude for his kindneſs ; to exhort 
bam to recall Charlotte Lyſcot, that he might eraſe 


all former painful remembrances by making her, and 
declaring her his wife ; and to intreat him to be re- 
conciled to Lady Emma Peryton. The whole of 
this commiſhon Mr. Gaynham punctually diſ- 
charged; he brought her a formal releaſe from his 
Lordſhip, written and ſigned, a promiſe that every 
part of her requeſt ſhould be complied with, and 


congratulations on an event which her now tempe- 


rate 
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rate lover prevailed on himſelf to ſay he rejoiced in. 
He had anticipated a hint of the efficacy of ab- 
ſence in his caſe, by telling Mr. Gaynham, he pur- 
poſed ſending immediately for Charlotte Lyſcot, 
marrying her publicly, and then retiring with her 


for a year to his houſe at Pictbourne, that he might 


detach himſelf from his former connections, and give 
his good reſolutions time to ſtrengthen: after this, 
if he did not find himſelf entirely cured of his paſ- 
ſion, he ſaid he ſhould go abroad with his wife, and: 
leave nothing undone that could teſtify his ſenſe of: 


the injury he had done her and her family, and his 


ſorrow for the life he had led. He ſeemed very 


willing to give up all the pleaſures he had ſo eagerly: 
purſued, and though his enlightened mind ſhewed 


him that flight was not victory, as he ſaw the for- 
mer neceſſary to the latter, he reſolved to ule it as 
the means of this deſirable end, and not to ſee Miſs: 
Fitzarthur till he was certain ſhe was become in- 


different to him: his health had continued mending ; 


and at parting he requeſted Mr. Gaynham, to be 


preſent when he married Charlotte, which, as her 


brother would ſet out for France at a few hours. 
notice, he hoped would be in the courſe of ten 
days. 


ever fortuitouſly contributed to it, would not be 
made wholly unhappy : ſingularity in felicity was ; 


a foleciſm in her idea, ſhe was convinced 1 it was ever 
K ' SI 


It was no trifling addition to Conſtanceꝰs enjoys 
ment to find that he who had ſo eſſentially, hows 
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increaſed by communication, and that the greater 
number of portions it was divided into, the larger 


was each one's ſhare, 

Mr. Gaynham having given all necolihry direc- 
tions reſpecting the deceaſed Earl's funeral, and be- 
ing able to do little towards ſettling his affairs till 
his ſon's arrival, propoſed a return to Oatham, as 
it would be beneficial to Conſtance's health, and keep 


her out of Lord Farnford's reach, in caſe he ſhould 


relax of his ſteadineſs ; to this, all intereſted in it 
readily conſented, and orders were given for their 
departure the next day. 

In the evening, Mr. Carwcll came to Bui lington- 
ſtreet, to join his congratulations and good wiſhes 


to thoſe of Conſtance's other friends: ſhe begged 
and obtained his forgiveneſs of her unjuſt anger, 


and all her doubts reſpccting Lord Farnford were 


prevented, by an account of his penitent acqui- 


eſcence in what had been propoſed, and of his hav- 
ing already ſent for Miſs Lyſcot. 


The good which Mr, Carwell derived from this 


new connection, he attributed ſolely to Conſtance, 
who on her part, thought the weight of obligation 
ſo preponderated with her, as to annihilate all ſhe 
could, even in imagination, have conterred ; ſhe 
learnt with infinite ſatisfaction, that Mr. Carwell 
was to quit Lord, George Brenville's family, - to 


remain in London no lon ver than to diſcharge him- 
felf of the affairs committed to his Management, 


and 
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and then to fetch his wiſe out of Scotland: Lord 
Farnford having ſo rewarded him, as enabled bim 
to reſide in England. 

Some little difficulty aroſe in converſation about 
the me:hod of gratifying Lord Calorne in his wiſh 
that Mr. Gaynham and Lady Harriet ſhould meet 
him at Portſmouth; as Conſtance did not chuſe to 

accompany them, and muſt therefore be left alone: 
| her objections to going were allowed admiſſible ; 
for, though ſhe confeſſed her impatience to ſee 
him ſhe expected, ſhe could not overcome the no- 
tion of indelicacy in waiting at a ſea- port town 
the arrival of her lover, eſpecially as he did not 
purpoſe meeting her in that character. It was 

therefore agreed, that ſhe ſhould accept an invitation 
Mrs. Aiſtrey had in every letter repeated, and 
remain with her during the abſence of her friends. 
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CHAP. XXVI 
A E PEN TAN C E. 


I TH ſenſations very different from thoſe 
with which ſhe quitted Oatham, ſhe re- 


= turned to it, and now all her and her friend's en- 


| deavours were directed to remove the conſequences 
of her afflictions: this was facilitated by the proſ- 
pect before her, which preſenting to her view all 
ſhe could rationally wiſh in the world, filled her 
mind with ineffable joy and gratitude, and a fer 
days exhibited ber character in a light which, ſinee 
her firſt leaving reins it had rarely been 
ſeen in. 

One week of expectation was xs elapſed, when Lord 
Farnford wrote to Mr. Gaynham, requeſting to 
ſee him at Mount Felix on the day next but one 
following, when he intended in the face of the 
world to marry Miſs Lyſcot : he hinted a wiſh that 
he might afterwards be permitted to viſit Con- 
ſtance ; but ſhe, ſorry to find him ſo inclined to 

ſtart 
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ftart aſide from his intended courſe, ſhook her head, 
at hearing it, and ſaid it muſt not be. * 
On the day named, Mr. Gaynham went to 
Mount Felix, and returning in the evening, gave 
Lady Harriet and Conſtance ſuch an accdunt of 
Lord Farnſord's convertation, of his behaviour to 
Charlotte, who was brought from her father's in 
the morning, and of his expreſſions. of forrow for 
his conduct to Miſs Fitzarthur, as removed the 
very defenſible hatred of her, who, for her bro- 
 ther's ſake, abhorred him, and drew the ſincereſt | 
- pity, forgiveneſs, and even eſteem, from her who 
had fo long dreaded him. 
To make his atonement more * then his 
tranſgreſſion, he was married in the pariſh church, 
and had ſignified that every mark of reſpect ſhewn 


to his wife, would be an obligation on him, fit» © © 


mating that he ſhould reſent any reflection caſt on 
her. He begged Mr. Gaynham to aflure Coti- 
Nance, that he felt no reluctance to this ſubmiſſion, 
and that nothing was wanting to complete it, but 
her being finally diſpoſed of, after which he ſaid 
he would ſtrive to wean his thoughts entirely from 
her, till his paſſion was cooled into friendſhip, and 
would cultivate his revived love for Sanden with 
the utmoſt aſſiduity, 
Ass he found it moſt prudent to retire from every 
place where he had ſeen Conſtance, he had written 
and given to Mr. Gaynham's cuſtody the following 
1 8 letter 
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letter for Lord Calorne, which, that Miſs Fitzar- 


Fur might know his ſentiments, he had forborn 


to ſeal. 


My Lord, | | 
- Ihe enormities I have been 


guilty of towards you have almoſt excluded me from 
the right of addreſſing you, and I am apprehenfive 


: that my preſumption in aſking your pardon will 
make you refuſe it: yet, that I ſhould addreſs you, 


g PR 


that I ſhould aſk it, that I ſhould acknowledge and 
explain many of the indignities you have ſuffered, is 


ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary to your ſatisſaction and 


my peace, that I cannot remain ſilent; but muſt 
riſque whatever cenſure you my" Ow on oy au- 
| dacity. 7 


I wiſh you and Miſs miar to hy what 


| ſhare each of thoſe who have contributed to your diſ- 
treſſes had in the various ſchemes I concerted for 
my ſucceſs : the whole load of guilt I take on my- 
: ſelf; it is not my intention to palliate any circum- 


ſtance, or to ſcreen myſelf, nor would I confeſs that 


| 1 had any abettors, could I not plainly 17 895 chat 


they acted under my influence. 


That love was my motive, I need not tell you; 


. was, though unjuſtifiuble, ſincere, my acti- 


ons have too well evinced, and that even it's fince- 
rity was criminal, I ought long ago to have per- 
ceived: indeed I did perceive it; I cannot plead 


ig- 
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; ignorance ; I will not uſe diſguiſe ; I have always 
oppoſed the light of conſcience, I have been deaf to 
it's reiterated calls, and was determined at gr _ | 
to purchaſe what I a "26-1 
Having heard much of Sir Edward Fitzarthur's 
daughter, and that ſhe was to come to London with 
| her aunt, I prevailed on Mrs. Stavenell to agree 
to our meeting and travelling together, in örder 
that I might indulge my curioſity : my truly kind 
ſiſter Maria diſſuaded me fron: this, warning me 
that I was, at leaſt, ſeeking ſources of uneaſineſs, 
as, from the account given of her, I-was ſo anxious 
to ſee, ſhe was aſſured I could not be long indiffet- 
ent to her, and, as her engagement to Lord Rey- 
colm rendered all hopes unreaſonable, I pretended 
to be convinced I could withitand whatever might 
be the effect of an interview, and I n in * 
reſolution. a 
At this time I was under a promiſe to mat: y | 
Miſs Lyſcot, a conſideration that ought to have 
deterred me, but I was not to be deterred ; and, re- 
gardleſs of all Maria's cautions, remonſtrances, and 
intreaties, notwithſtanding I ſaw ſhe had a forebo- 
ding of the coniequence, and that it made her un- 
happy, I went to Mrs. Stavenell's, and my teme- 
rity was puniſhed, I behaved during the firſt day 
ſo as to embarraſs and diſguſt Miſs Fitzarthur, and 
1 ſoon found all deficiency in experience ſo amply 
| ſupplied by good ſenſe, as to deprive me of oyery 
expectation of winning her by common methods. 
K 5 i IM What 
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What Ifelt, I deſerved : but it was intolerable : 
8 1 intruſted Mrs. Stavenell, who has always been 
too cruelly kind to me, with my incipient paſſion; 
I made her believe Lord Reycolm my only oppo- 
nent; I repreſented to her the advantage which 
my fortune gave me, and how beneficial a match it 
would be for her niece, and I wrought on her to 
. pity me; but I could not induce her to aid me ef- 
ficiently; the moſt ſhe would conſent to was that, 
as I ſaid my having acceſs to Miſs Fitzarthur was 
the only condition on which I would keep my love 


55 for her a ſecret, I ſhould be allowed to fee her and 


to try what aſſiduity would do: this failed; I em- 
ployed my younger ſiſter to plead: for me, and with 
no better ſucceſs, 
£ Before Lord Reycolm came over, I was too 
well perſuaded that I had other difficulties to en- 
counter : Miſs Fitzarthur manifeſted an averſion 
to me which damped my joy at hearing ſhe was diſ- 
engaged: I ſaw that I ſhould ruin my hopes by 
avowing them to her, and therefore, enjoining Mrs, 
Stavenell to keep her from Lady Maria during my 
abſence, I went to Sir Edward, and with eaſe ob- 
tained his conſent and ſupport. I now underva- 
lued his daughter's willing acquieſcence, and 
_ Pleaſed myſelf with thinking it beyond a doubt that 
ſhe would ſubmit to his choice; but here 1 was 
diſappointed: Miſs Fitzarthur knew very well what 
duty required of her 2 and aware that 1 had impoſed 
9 5 on 


1 
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on her father, repulſed me : ſhe wrote to him, and 
ſo did I by the ſame poſt : I ſucceeded ſo far as to 
prevail with him to exert his authority and eom- 
mand her obedience ; but ſhe conquered, and he 
prohibited my ſolicitation, in ſuch terms as ſhewed 
that, though he regretted his daughter's inflexi- 
bility, he would reſent my importuning her. 

I I was now firmly of opinion that you was my 
rival, for my natural vanity made me think it im- 
poſſible ſhe could refuſe me without a prepoſſeſſon : 


and I told her ſo: ſhe aſſured me I was miſtaken, 


and condeſcending to ſay, upon her honour, that 
you had never declared yourſelf, I was forced to 
believe that ſhe rejected me for my own ſake, and I _ 
grew deſperate, Soon after, I heard how ſhe had 
been affected by ſeeing you thrown from your 


horſe, and I then was convinced that you were the , 


the impediment to my wiſhes, though you did not 
know that you was ſo highly favoured, I wrote 
to her in the heat of diſappointment and rage, and, 
my pride aiding'me, I determined to ceaſe. the puz- 
ſuit: but, while we were at enmity, I found it fo 
difficult to ſuppreſs my love, I was ſo much hurt 
at ſeeing Mrs. Stavenell come to my houſe alone, 
I was ſo ſorry for my offence, and ſo completely . 
wretched, that I employed Maria to intercede for 
me: on a promiſe that I would behave, with diſ- 
cretion, and that I would not reſent the attach- 
ment which began to be * een and 
| ki - Miſs 
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Miſs Fitzarthur, my ſiſter undertook the office, and 
we were reconciled, 
All my hopes being now at an end, I endea- 
voured to reſt ſatisfied with the portion of her fa- 
vour which I enjoyed ; but my exertions were too 
weak: I was unhppy, and I had no proſpect of 
being otherwiſe, for I need not tell you that Miſs 
Fitzarthur's friendſhip, even if the whole of it had 
been beſtowed on me, would not have contented 
me. At the time when I thought I muſt of neceſ- 
ſity cede to you, I heard from from Metward, that 
Lord Ormington was entangled by an application 
from Mr. Ecklow, which was too advantage- 
ous to be diſregarded, but which a conſent he had 
given to your addrefling Miſs Fitzarthur, oppoſed : 
the firſt hint that your father wiſhed to retract, pre- 
ſented ſucceſs to my view: I went to him, and 
conſult d with him on the means of detaching you 
from Miſs Fitzarthur. I knew there was nothing to 
be done while you continued to think well of each 
other; and therefore, having learnt of Lady Emma 
ſome particulars of a ' converſation ſhe had over- 
heard between you, I accepted a propofition of 
| her's to write three letters as from Miſs Fitzarthur 
to you; two-of them containing aflignations, which 
we contrived ſhe ſhould keep, the third reproach- 
ing you with cruelty and neglect : theſe, I was cer- 
tin, would diſguſt you, and in the mean time I 
_ + adviſed Lord Ormington's alarming her, and mak- 
ing her ſuſpect you. 
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© The hazard I ran in this part of my operations, 
was ſuch as kept me in continual terror: on its 
| ſucceſs mine wholly depended, and I dreaded your 
meeting Miſs Fitzarthur, leſt you ſhould tax her with 
what you thought ſhe had done, and thus become 
friends again ; had you done you had e 
defeated my ſcheme. 

As it was not my intention to ſerve your father 
only, I waited for Miſs Fitzarthur's cooling towards 
you, which I ſoon perceived ſhe did; and, grown 
confident, I fancied that, out of revenge to you, 
ſhe would accept me, if I did not mar my project, 
by being to urgent; but a more immediate opnor- 
tunity of ſecuring ker, preſented itſelf, and I ſeized 
it. I called one evening at Mrs. Stavenell's, and 
heard from her that her niece purpoſed a ſudden 

return to Marſtonbury : of this I availed myſelf, 
by pretending that I was going to Farnford with my 
fiſters, and I perſuaded her to accompany us; oc 
the tranſactions of the journey, "_ are well is 

formed. 
+ Soon after this, I 1 of Sir Edward's 
death: I. inſtantly wrote to his daughter, not ſup- 
plicating, but demanding her; and to this the an- 
ſwer I received, was a refuſal from Lady Barbara: 
ir did not quite diſpirit me: I confeſs J hoped Miſs 
Fitzarthur was friendleſs, and, having loſt my fiſter 
Maria, I had no reſtraint: I learnt that Miſs Fitz- 
arthur was in town, and therefore went thither : 
| | but 
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but before my inquires to find her were ſucceſsful, 

I accidentally met with her at Mrs. Stavenell's. 
Of knowing my intention, when I undertook 
the charge of her, Mrs. Stavenell muſt. be acquit- 


ted : nobody was privy to this ſcheme, and ſhe did 


all in her power to prevent an interview afterwards, 
by poſitively refuling to tell me with whom Miſs 
Fitzarthur was in London. | 

s Fortunate'y for me, the 8 of the gen- 
tleman at whoſe houſe ſhe was, came to fetch her 
from Mrs. Stavenell's, in the evening of the day 
on which I met her there; and an invitation was 
giyen me to Mrs. Aiſtrey's in Bedford-row : there 


I preſently diſcovered I had no chance of carrying 


my point; Mifs Fitzarthur had the protection ſhe 
needed, and could at any time baniſh me: I tried 


the effect of a letter to Mrs. Aiſtrey, but it did not 
ſucceed. I therefore only improved opportunities 


of ſeeing her, by endeavouring to inſpire her with 


confidence in me; till an accident, with which, 1 
_ preſume, you are acquainted, oceaſioning her to 
remove thence, I ſet out on a new plan, and deter- 


mined not to fail for want of eircumſpection: 
any alarm from me, I ſuppoſed, would drive her 


from London, for which reaſon I kept at a diſtance, 
and wiſhed her to be convinced that I had given up 


ok chace before I made another effort. 
The next engine I employed was Lady George 


; Breaville, who knew the perſon with whom Miſs 


Fitz- 
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Fitzarthur lodged: I told her my ſituation, my 
hopes, my views, and my anxiety for her reco- 
very from a very dangerous fever, with which I 
tearnt ſhe was then ſtruggling: Lady George en- 
gaged to ſerve me, and making an intimacy with 
her, under the appearance of friendſhip, invited 
her to be her gueſt. I wiſhed the world to know, 
that I was to marry Miſs Fitzarthur, becauſe I 
thought the notoriety of my paſſion might be an 
inducement with her; but it was my policy to keep 
her in 1gnorance of my reſolution to obtain her by 
ſome means or other, till 1 had ſecured myſelf 
againſt diſappoinment : for theſe reaſons, I told my 
' acquaintance that I was to have her, at the ſame 
time enjoining them not to. let her hear I had 
mentioned it: ſhe was ſometimes diſconcerted, by 
the notice this attracted: but as ſhe could not find 
out whence it aroſe, I thought my difficulties 
abated, and that when ſhe was convinced that our 
re-mar iage was the public expectation, ſhe would 

not have courage to refuſe me, 
With this opinion I could not long flatter my- 
ſelf : it was apparent that I'gained no ground, that 
her ſpirit was neither to be bowed by misfortune, 
nor warped by ſolicitation, and that ſhe was not to 
be ſo. terrified to my purpoſe, I then vowed ſhe 
ſhould be mine by force, and prevailed on Lord 
and Lady George Brenville to aid me in compelling 
her. The method we agreed on was, that I ſhould 
meet her at Lord George's in the country, where 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Carwell undertook to read the - ſervice, pro- 
vided this was all he was required to do, and 
J was fatisficd, as I have always been, till expe- 
rience taught me the contrary, that Miſs Fitz- 
arthur would ſoon be reconciled to our connec- 
tion, when ſhe ſaw herſeif in an irremediable fitu- 
ation : this ſcheme, you undoubtedly know, was 
defeated by Mr. Carwell, though apparently by 
another circumſtance, which ſhe aſſigned to Lady 


George, as a reaſon for breaking with her, and 


leaving her. 
It was not till by chance I faw Miſc Fitzarthur 
coming out of a houſe in Conduit-freet, that 1 
could afterwards trace her. I was there informed 
that ſhe was called Miſs Conſtance, and I was 
provoked at this diſguiſe, becauſe I knew it was 
aſſumed to ſcreen herſelf from me; but I had then 
 noremedy ;. and ſhortly after hearing you had met 
with her, and were to be marries een [ 
gave up all expectations. | 


Jo your letter, requiring me to aſk her par- 


don, I had written a challenge in anſwer, truſting 
to the hope, that I might, at leaſt, remove either 


you or myſelf ; from this Metward diſſua ded me; 


adviſing me rather to comply, and to exert my 
powers for the purpoſe of circumventing you : 
I readily conſented, kg choſe the en means 
for 1 it: | 


que her and come to me, and, as he had frequently 
ö car- 


© T bribed one of Mrs. Gaynben⸗ s ſervants to 
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carried meſſages to | Burlington-ſtreet, I ſent one 
by him, as from his former Miſtreſs, defiring to fee 
Miſs Fitzarthur : this ſucceeded, and, with a de- 
gree of rapture which aggravates my fins, I ſaw 
the object of my wiſhes once more in my power: it 
was my reſolution to marry her, even ſliould it be 


as much as ever againſt her will, and then without 


delay to take her to the country, or, in caſe her 
friends ſhould be very much incenſed, inte France; is 
but I found her, as I might have expected, ſo im- 
moveably firm, that, without the hazard of driving 
her mad, I could not perſiſt : I therefore ſubmitted 
to wait, confident chu] it was Oy ns: could 
eſcape me; 
| + Thad been told Shag | Lord Omma oppoſil 
your marrying her as ſtrenuoufly as before ſhe'quit- - 
ted London, and inſiſted on your accepting Miſs 
Ecklow, who herſelf had given out that ſhe was to 
be your wife, though in ſuch terms as I have ſince 
recollected, bore two conſtructions, and I hoped, 
however incredible, that you had been wrought on 
to deceive Mils Fitzarthur.— The morning after I 
had decoyed her to my houſe, your wedding was, to 
my inexpreſſible joy, and almoſt equal ſurprize, an- 
nounced in the Herald, and readily believed what it 
was my intereſt ſhould be true, I engaged to prove it: 
this I did, not only to Miſs Fitzarthur's ſatisfations 
but really to my own, a compact having been 
concluded between us that, if I ſubſtantiated the 
charge 
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charge, he ſhould yield, if I failed, that I ſhould 


reſtore her to her friends, I claimed her compliance 
and, after much difficulty, perſuading, intimidat- 
ing, promiſing, and threatening that which I never 
was ſo abandoned as to intend executing, I com- 
-pelled her to ſay ſhe would marry me. To ſuch 
extremity had I driven her by terrifying her with 


the idea of being carried to Mount Felix, that in 


unutterable grief, with tears that would have turn- 


-ed obduracy to compaſſion, and on her knees, ſne 


collected the whole force of lovely wretchedneſs to 
move me, I was moved, but not to forego a victory 


which was now mine: I conſented to her remaining 


in town, on condition of her acquieſcence, and that 
me ſhould afterwards maintain herſelf to be my m"_ 
in order to ſhield me from a proſecution. 

My own impatience defeated my view, and to 
it I am indebted for the ability to renounce Miſs 
Fitzarthur: Metward was out of the way when 1 
had brought her to compliance, and, fearful chat 


ſhe ſhould retract, I made my ſteward officiate in his 


ſtead, well aſſured that I ſhould find it eaſy, on 


pretence of other informality, to perſuade her to a 


re-marriage ; for, however heinous my fins, I ſo- 
lemnly proteſt I never entertained a wiſh to ſecure 


to myſelf the liberty of deſerting her; my love for 
her was not fo criminal in it's ſpecies as in the de- 


gree of it; to be her huſband was the felicity I 
aimed at, and 1 3 myſelf pratificd. I mar- 
ricd 
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ried her: —thank Heaven, illegally :—all my care 
now appeared over, when in truth it was commen- 
eing. 
© I ſoon had reaſon to repent what I had done 
though in her own opinion my wife, ſhe was un- , 
changed, and I depended on time and deſpair alone 
for any portion of the happineſs for which I had 
ſacrificed every thing.—— As I bad fecured her, 
and leſt I ſhould impel her to ſome act of violence, 
I yielded to her refuſal to ſee me, and determined to 
uſe lenient meaſures,—At the begining of the next 
day ſhe defired to go to your fiſter, and I permitted 
it, being morally certain that, as you had deceived 
her, ſhe would return home, if not more mine, leſs 
your's ; but her ſtay rendering me ſuſpicious and 
_ uneaſy, I went to fetch her, and on entering the 
room at Mr. Gaynham's, inſtantly perceived that 
my information reſpecting Miſs Ecklow, muſt be 
erroneous. I had then no reſource but ſupporting 
my claim, and this at any rate I reſolved to dn. 
There is, I believe, hardly any other cireum- 
ſtance of this infamous buſineſs, that requires ex- 
planation : you know what ſhe ſuffered in conſe- 
quence of the force ſhe had ſubmitted to, and how 
I was brought to my ſenſes. I have nothing to 
plead in juſtification or excuſe, nor can I derive 
comfort from any reflection, excepting that all my 
views were diſappointed : inſtead of our intimacy 
increaſing, after we were married, the diſtance be - 
came greater between us: I was obliged to aſk her 
| pers 
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permiſſion to ſee her, and even when that was ob- 
tained, and ſhe had ſo far conquered herſelf as to 
admit my viſits voluntarily, her deportment and 
looks inſpired me with ſuch awe, that I often felt 
it difficult to addreſs her. I was forced to make 
conceſſions which I had reſolved againſt, her power 
over me was abſolute, and ſuch a change had ſhe 
wrought in me, that at the time when ſhe ſet off 
for Oatham, I could rather have conſented to her 
being ſeparated from me for ever, than have done 
any thing to diſoblige her. She candidly accepted 
my vows of reformation ; ſhe generouſly told me, 
if I would be kind to her, ſhe would not reproach 
me; and it became the purpoſe of my heart to 
accommodate the rem: ainder of my life to her notions 


of rectitude. 


VMM y ſituation, when 1 parted from her to meet 
Lord George Brenville, I am ſure you will pity: 
no torture ever equalled what I underwent, but I 
merited it, and infinitely more. I had a cowardly 

| preſentiment, that I ſhould not ſurvive, and I had 
no conſolation to look to; I ſaw eternity before 
me: I ſaw my fins recorded, and 1 could not ex. 
celude horror. £ Fl 
The intervention of Supp Merey, has 
reſcued me from the miſery that awaited me then, 
and I rejoice in my preſent ſtate of wretehedneſs.— 

TI truſt you have nothing now to fear from me; but, 

if you are not perfectly ſatisfied, I pledge myſelf 

to conform to whatever your ſecurity demands. I 

me 


am, | 


ment 


5 rying 


moſt 
1 ſti 
thou 
ſince 
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am, to-morrow morning, to make all the atone- 
ment in my power to injured innocence, by mar- 
rying Charlotte Lyſcot, which, from my heart, 1 
moſt willingly do: yet I will not impoſe on you; 
1 ſtill love Miſs Fitzarthur as ardently as ever, 
though leſs madly: eſteem, reſpect, gratitude, the 
fincereſt pity for her, and abhorrence of myſelf, 
are the ſenſations excited at this moment in my 
breaſt; and, in my preſent temper of mind, I 
would ſooner kill myſelf than diſtreſs her. 

It is as impoflible for me to acknowledge the ob- 
ligations I am under to her charity, as to annihilate 
the crimes I have been guilty of: what I ſuffered 
from my rencontre with Lord George, was mitigated 
much by her aſſiduity: ſhe impaired her health by 
attending me ; and ſhe -prayed for my life, when 
ſhe muſt have wiſhed I had never been borne, I 
pretend to no merit in my renunciation of her, and 
can only hope that the conflict I endured at the 
time, will be accepted as a part of my puniſhment 1 
but for Mr. Carwell I could not have borne it: he 
inſiſted on it, he convinced me that it was indiſpen- 
ſably required, and I ſubmitted to it, that I might 
ayoid a repetition of the agonies I had ſuffered. 

© I intend retiring from whatever can recall Miſs 
Fitzarthur to my remembrance ; and, could 1 
find an expreſſion that would convince you of: my 
lincerity, I would, aſſure you, that I will omit no- 
thing that can - eradicate this unfortunate paſſion T 
which has produced torment t greater than you can 


ima- 
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imagine, and no other gratification than that of 
receiving her, to whom from exceſs of love I was 
cruel, in my arms, when ſhe fainted at hearing 
herſelf pronounced my wite, and that-of having 
| ſoftened her to pity when it was too late to — 
her favourable diſpoſition. 

© You, Lord Calorne, have a mind above re- 
Joicing at my defeat: you will feel for the villain 


you execrate: I do not deſerve compaſſion. I. 


wiſh I could make you any reparation for the many 


wretched hours I have occaſioned you, and for the 


accumulated violence and indignities I have offered 
to you, through her whom I knew to be wholly 
your's ; but ſorrow and repentance is the utmoſt of 
my ability. I have no haughtineſs left; thank 
Heaven, my ſpirit is broken, and that_which till 
now I ſhould have called mean ſubmiſſion, is more 
than I can pretend a title to. I implore your par- 
don; I would aſk it perſonally, but I muſt fly from 
Miſs Fitzarthur, and if poſſible, from myſelf. 

I leave you in the enjoyment of all that this 


world can beſtow : peace of mind, bounded defires, 


and the poſſeſhon of Miſs Fitzarthur, to whoſe love 
for you I can, bear teſtimony, as I am aſhamed to 


ſay, I can to her tried virtues; you are happy, you 


deſerve to be ſo: I am miſerable, and equally me- 
rit it: my time muſt be ſpent in penitence and con- 
trition, and he alone who has called me from a life 


of ſin, can tell Whether my repentance can ever be 


rendered acceptable. 
I ho- 
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* I honour you for your conduct, and am I hope 
ſincere in wiſhing the continuance and improvement 
of your felicity : I am ſure, could I any way pro- 
mote it I ſhould feel pleaſure in doing it; but do 
not truſt me; my reſoJutions are; feeble, though 
good; and, that you may guard againſt me, I will 
own that were Miſs Fitzarthur to ſay, pity for the 
man ſhe has regarded as her huſband, counterba- 
lanced her affection for you, I owe gain, be 1 un 
juſt and you unhappy. 
I have the honour to be, | 
With the utmoſt reſpect, 
© Your moſt obedient humble ſervant | 
F A RNFOR v.) 


CHAP. XxxVII. 


EXPECTATION. 


TIS Lordſhip” s diſtruſt of himſelf was a proof 

of his fincerity and a ſure prognoſtic of his 
conqueſt over his greateſt enemy, his own temper : 
he had been minute in fulfilling every junction laid 
on him, and had offered the olive branch to Lady 
Emma, 
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Emma, who, by rejecting it, corroborated the ob- 
ſervation that no affection, not even that Which is 
the offspring of conſanguinity, ean be permanent 
where there is not a baſis of friendſhip. _ 

His love, being now guided into a proper chan- 


nel, made him anxious to contribute to Miſs Fitz- 


arthur's happineſs and eaſe : he therefore wiſhed to 
explain to fer relations and friends the whole of his 
conduct, that not even the ſhadow of imputation 


might reſt on her ſpotleſs fame; and commiſſioned . 
Mr. Gaynham to procure from her the' names of 


thoſe whom her regard entitled to ſatisfaction. 

Conſtance had devoted her firſt intervals of lei- 
ſure to writing to Lord Reycolm, whom ſhe knew 
her deliverance would rejoice, and telling him Lord 
Calorne was coming home, ſhe left him to draw 
what he thought the moſt natural inference ; to Mrs. 
Aiſtrey, relating her various tranſitions, and 1aqui- 
ring whether ſhe might with convenience become 
again her gueſt ; and, that ſhe might be aſcertained 
of her expectations, to Lord Drumferne. Fearing 
that the defeat of Mrs. Stavenell's labours for Lord 
Farnford ſhould renew the family breach, ſhe did 


not omit adrefling her: and in pacific terms begged 


that hereafter no mention might be made, nor any 
remembrance retained, of the difagreeable events of 
the laſt twenty months ; this offered act of oblivion 


was ſoon anſwered by acceptance, and Mrs. Stave- 
| nell! now rejoiced with her niece, from A motive of 
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eppoſition to her former favourite, of whoſe ingra- 
titude ſhe vehemently cornplaintd, and whoſe de- 
tection from her had produced a reſolution in ker 
mind, that as long as ſhe [ved fhe would never frrive 
{0 pleaſe any body again. | : 
Ihe return to her queries reſpetting her affairs at 

| Marſtonbury was this: that at Chriſtmas the 
houſe would be untenanted, that, as the navi- 

_ gation was nearly completed, ſhe might fell the 
eſtate to confiderable advantage, or, if ſhe choſe to 
keep it, timber might, in the courſe of a few years, 
be felled, ſufficient to pay off the mortgage. 
The concluſion from theſe premiſes was, that, 
ſhould the now Earl of Ormington arrive fafe, and 
reſume his hicherto defcated intention of mar- 
rying Miſs Fitzarthur, he would have with her 
a net income of 18090l, a year, and an eſtate which 
might be improved to as much more. — With 
regard to herſelf, Conſtance had no value for 
riches; but ſhe was much pleaſed with thus hav- 
Hing it in her power to make ſuch an addition to 

Lord Ormington's revenue as was ſuitable to his 
rank : ſhe deferred reſolving on any thing till ſhe 
had his concurrence, excepting that, unleſs it was 
his wiſh, Marſtonbury ſhould not be ſold, or be 
the reſidence of any family but his. 

There was, beſide this intelligence, a paragraph 
in her uncle's letter, which gave her pleaſure equal 
to the report of her wealth: the incumbent of the 
living of Marſtonbury, had been promoted, and 
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meant to reſign it; as Sir Edward Fitzarthur had pur- 
chaſed the advowſon, his heireſs had the right of pre- 


| ſentation ; and having learnt of Mr. Gaynham that 


her intention was practicable, ſhe reſolved to teſtify 


her gratitude to Mr. Carwell, by giving it to him, 


as it was well worth his acceptance, and would ob- 
viate all the regret ſhe felt, at his being placed ſo 
far from her. 

She communicated whatever related tg her for- 


tune to Mr. Gaynham, and took his advice on 
every ſtep: when ſhe told him to what her expecta- 


tions amounted, he hinted the prudence of with- 
holding the information, for a little time, from his 


brother, leſt the joy of finding her ſhould, of it- 


ſelf, be as much as he could bear, without injur- 
ing his hcaith : ſhe coincided in this opinion, and 
was delighted with the thought of | referving 
ſomething to add to his happineſs, 
Mrs. Aiſtrey, having received, as ſhe wiſhed, 
her offer of a viſit, but adviſing, as Lord Orming- 
ton's affairs muſt carry him firſt-to London, that 
their meeting ſhould be at her houſe in Bedford-row, 
for which purpoſe ſhe had on the day after the 

receipt of her letter, quitted the country, Con- 
ſtance took leave of Lady Harriet two days before 
her Ladyſhip was to ſet out, and, accompanied by 
Mr. Gaynham, returned to a houſe whence ſhe had 
been unjuſtly exiled. 

But the welcome ſhe met with was ſuch as obli- 
terated all ſenſe of what fhe had ſuffered there, — 
Dr Mrs. 
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Mrs. Aiftrey's joy was, as her friendſhip had uni- 
formly becn, maternal, and ſhe ſeemed to think 
the preference Miſs Fitzarthur gave to her houſe, 
an obligation. All that could, teſtify affection, all 
that could recompence former hardſhips, in inflict- 
ing which ſhe had really had no ſhare, and all that 
could beguile the time of expectation, ſhe exerted 
herſelf to do: and Conſtance, notwithſtanding Ver 
anxiety, found the days paſs igreeably. As ſhe 
could not hope for any previous warning of Lord 
Ormington's arrival, becauſe he could travel 
faſter than the poſt, her kind friend was frequent 
in her exhortations to her, to be prepared and cau- 
tious againſt being too ſanguine: her admonitions 
made Conſtance keep a conſtant guard over her- 
ſelf, and ſhe ſuffered patiently many diſappoint- 
ments, if a carriage came to the houfe, or went 
along the ſtreet faſter than the uſual pace. | 

Mr. Carwell, who ſtill remained in town, viſited 

her often; and at noon, on the ſixth day after ſhe 
came to Mrs. Aiſtrey, juſt as he had called in, 
Lady Harriet Gaynham was announzed. Con- 
ſtance's colour roſe ; ſhe met her as ſhe entered, 
and before ſhe could aſk why ſhe came alone, with 
a countenance that baniſhed all fear, ſhe bid her 
not be alarmed, for Mr. Gaynham would ſoon be | 
with her: her Ladyſhip then relieved the curio- 
fity which all preſent participated, by ſaying Lord 
Ormington was arrived ſafe and well, and that he 
was determined to deliver his dif] patches, but would 


dine with them. | SE 
L 2 1 Con- 
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Conſtance's agitation at this moment, in ſome 
mealſure, reconciled her to the delay: for ſhe was 
convinced her bravery was not, as ſhe had thought 
it, proof againſt every ſhock, and that to behave 
as ſhe wiſhed on ſuch an occafion, was not ſo much 
in her power as ſhe had believed: her eyes ſparkled 
at the account Lady Harriet gave of her brother's 
reception of the news: ſhe learnt that he was, 
when he firſt came on ſhore, extremely dejected, 
having heard of his father's death, from ſome offi- 


cers who came on board the veſſel before he could 


land, but not of his recantation : her Ladyſhip faid 
' ſhe had the felicity of imparting whatever could 
give him plcaſure, and claimed commendation for 


her dexterity, as it had produced no ill effect. And, 


continued ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to Con ſtance, if 
there is the leaſt particle of your affection unappro- 


priated, I demand it for him: for your peaceable 
ſpirit would have adored him ; he ſeemed to think 


that happineſs ſo much above the lot of humanity, 


required him to diveſt himſelf of all human preju- 
dices, and he uttered no ſentiment but implied gra- 
titude for theſe bleſſings, love for our dear Miſs 
Fitzarthur, and the moſt - generous forgiveneſs of 


8 Lord Farnford. 


A recital of circumſtances fo intereſling, was as 


much as ſhe, whom they moſt concerned, could 


bear : her heart palpitated at the approaching con- 
| cluſion of her troubles, and the commencement of 
n improved ſtate of happigeld ; and ſhe retired to 
con- 
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contemplate the ſcene, while ſhe felt the moſt 


lively gratitude to the Great Firſt Cauſe, who had 
made the extremity of her misfortunes give the 


higheſt zeſt to her felicity. 

Mrs Aiſtrey too well knew the neceſſity of ani- 
mating her to let her remain alone: ſlie ſoon {etched 
her back, and preached on the text of moderation, 
while Conſtance received her endeavours as tckens 
of her {riendſhip, and was perſuaded they were 


needleſs: ſhe aifured her fhe could now bear 


any degree of joy.———PFor, ſaid ſhe, after what I 


have gone through, ſo often as my hopes have been 
raiſed and diſappointed, I am certain it is impoſſi- 


ble that= O Madam! I ſhall fink.—Lady 
Harriet, tis your coach.—God bleſs you do not 
leave me; I cannot ſupport myſelf, ——Mr, Car- 


well came to her, and by the time the carriage ſtop- 
ped, ſhe had recalled her fugitive ſenſes, heartily 
angry with herſelf for a weakneſs which might de- 
prive her of the pleaſure of congratulating Lord 


Ormington on bis return, 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 
SURRENDER, 
\ TOW was the moment when Conſtance's forti- 


tude was to unde rgo it's ſevereſt teſt. She had 
borne misfortune, ſhe had borne ſuſpence, hope, fear, 


and diſappointment, in ſuch a manner as evinced the 


natural ſtrength of her mind; but whether nature had 
it in her power to beſtow as much as ſo trying an oc- 
caſion called for, was problematical, and the event 
ſhewed the deficiency.——Lord Ormington had the 
prudence and forbearance to follow Mr. Gaynham, 


but all caution, all exertion was inadequate to the 


purpoſe: Mr. Carwell could not hold her; ſhe 


diſengaged herielf, and flying acroſs the room, 


Lord Ornungton in ſpeechleſs joy caught her in 
his arms, where the internal commotion overcom- 


ing all her efforts, ſhe yielded to a force ſhe could 
not oppoſe, and veſigned the uſe of her facul- 


ties. 
Foreſeeing, notwithſtanding all her valiant 


boaſting, what would be the conſequence of this 


meeting, 


N 
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meeting, her friends had the means for her recovery 
at hand; but it was not eaſy to get her away from 
Lord Ormingwon 3 he ſeemed to forget that air was 
neceſſary to her reviving, till, after a few moments, 
that genuine love tor her, which ever, while he was 
himſelf, predominated, made him ſubmit, and, 'at 
the ſuggeſtion of his ſiſter that ſhe might again 
faint if ſhe ſaw him as ſoon as ſhe opened her eyes, 
he went out of the room, and ſtaid till ſhe inquired 
for him: he then returned, with an aſſumed degree 
of compoſure, and ſhe could anſwer his requeſt to 
bear from her own mouth that ſhe was reſtored to 
him, by ſaying ſhe was his whenever he thought fit 
to claim her. 

The party ſpent the remainder of the day and the 
evening together, and it being agreed that, as Lord 
Ormington would be at Mr. Gaynham's, Con- 
ſtance ſhould ſtay where ſhe was, about midnight 
they ſeparated, his Lordſhip having accepted Mis. 
Aiſtrey's invitation to breakfaſt the next morn- 
ing. ö | 

As ſoon as he came, ſhe went down to him, and 
mutual inquiries ſatisfied, he urged her to.determine 
on ſome arrangement of their affairs, as his buſineſs 
would afford him little leifure, and he muſt ſoon | 
leave town: ſhe profeſſed herſelf ready to do whate- 
ver could contribute to his peace, but ſuggeſted the. 
indecorum of their marrying ſo ſoon after his father's 
death: of this he was aware, though he did not 
L 4 
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ſcem to attend to it, and Conſtance, unwilling to 
thwart him, gave up all to his choice, requeſting on- 
iy that, if it were not very inconvenient, ſhe might 


be married at Marſtonbury, The ſurprize on his 


countenance at ſuch a propoſal made her ſmile, to 
explain it the produced and ſhewed to him Lord 
Drumferne's letter, and with a degree of pleaſure 

beyond whatever ſhe had hitherto experienced, ſhe 
heard him fay this world could not atiord a 
defirable gratilication which was not within his 
Teach. 


Nothing final was rel on till Mrs. Aiftrey 


came down, when Lord Ormington ſtated their 


difficulty and aſked her advice: ſhe thought with 
Conſtance, that it was decent to wait; and ſhe 
thought with his Lordſhip, that it was a diſagree- 


able neceſſity, as he muſt frequently be at a diſ- 


tance, and could hardly perſuade himſelf to be- 
lieve M/s Fitzarthur could be ſafe any where: 
Mrs. Aiſtrey therefore propoſed, to accommodate 
both parties, and to eſcape equally all cenſure and 
all uneaſineſs, that her friend ſhould be, as ſoon as 
poſſible, privately marned, and that their formal 
wedding ſhould be deferred till ſhe was in poſſeſſion 


of her houſe at Marſtonbury : this his Lordſtup 


acceded to, and Conſtance conſented to his procur- 
ing a ſpecial licence, to be made ule of whenever 
he was obliged to leave London. 


Mr. Carwell coming to inquire after Miſs Fitz- 
arthur; before Lord Ormington ended his viſit, was 


Us 
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intruſted with their plan, and engaged to afſiſt «it, 
| She then told him in what manner ſhe intended to 
diſpoſe of the living of Marſtonbury ; and, he 
making no objection to the condition, which was, 
that he ſhould occaſionally reſide there, gratefully 
accepted this proof of her regard. 

The ſudden revolution of the hood-winked gods 
deſs's wheel, had made Conſtance almoft giddy, 
and when her viſitors had left her, and ſhe was 
ſufticiently compoſed to regard the prof ped around 
her, ſhe felt herſelf a new creature. With every | 
| blefling ſhe thought worthy of afking, with the 
hope of permanent happineſs, increaſed by its 
commumication to another, and a conviction that 
every misfortune ſhe had experienced, had either 
removed ſome impediment to it, or refined her ſen- 
fibility of it, ſhe was anxious only to prove her- 
ſelf deſerving of the protection ſhe had found, and 
had no wiſh, excepting that her mother could look 
down on her, and be a witneſs of the felicity ſhe 
had made her capable of enjoying. | 

Though Lord Ormington's time was fully occu-. 
pied by public buſineſs, by his own- private con- 
cerns, and by the ſettlement of the deceaſed Earl's | 
diſtracted affairs, he found daily opportunity to ſee 
Conſtance, either at Mrs. Aiſtrey's or at his fiſter's, 
and ſhe who claimed the greateſt part in whatever 
affected him, ſaw with pain that, notwithſtanding 

all his endeavours, his mind was hurt at his fa- 
. having died while he was abſent, and that 

* EE though 
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though Ithe late Lord had, by his conduct, fo ef- 
feSually renounced all claim to the regard which is 
the due of merit, that ſorrow for his death could 
be only a natural inſtinct and charitable regret 
that a greater ſpace had not been allowed him to 
retrieve the many errors of his life, the conſidera- 


tion that, even advanced in years, as he was, it 


was premature, ſat heavily on Lord Ormington's 


ſpirits. Conſtance made him confeſs the cauſe of 
his dejection, and apprehenſive leſt his ſcarcely re- 


eſtabliſhed health ſhould ſuffer by it, exerted her- 


ſelf to chear him. Her powers and fituation were 


equal to the taſk of conſoling him; and while his 


deportment was ſuch as ſhewed a manly ſenſibility, 


and a far greater degree of filial attachment than 
ſo unparental a father could claim, he acknow- 


ledged this reduction of his happineſs no pri vation 


of 1t, and that as much as mortality could hope for, 
ftill remained to him. | | 

On the inveſtigation of his family affairs, it was 
found, that the will whieh had diſinherited him, 
was not executed, and that that by which he was 


to abide, was made on the death of his mother. — 


Ten thouſand pounds were allotted as Lady Har- 
riet's fortune; and. Miſs Greyburne and her chil- 
dren were ſeparately provided for, by a deed of 
gift. The paternal eſtate, originally about 14, oool. 
a year, was, through negligence, miſcondv&, and 
a ſpirit of diflipation, overcharged with claims ; 
Þut as the incumbr— inces were chiefly annuities, 
whoſe 
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whoſe exiſtence ceaſed with that of the granter, it 
was far from being. irretrievable; and, on the 
whole, in better condition than the heir to it had 
expected. 
A fortnight paſſed unheeded by, and Conſtance 
had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing Lord Ormington re- 
ſtored to his natural health and chearfulneſs: his 
buſineſs in London was then nearly diſpatched, and 
as his profeſſional duty required him to quit it, he 
claimed Miſs Fitzarthur's performance of her pro- 
miſe: ſhe readily agreed to it; Lady Harriet wiſhed 
her houſe to be the ſcene, and Mrs. Aiſtrey ac- 
cepted an invitation to dinner there with her on the : 
day following. 
That no notice might be attracted, the evening = 
was the time choſen for the ceremony, and Lord 
Ormington fo ſcrupulouſly adhered to his engage- 
ment, not to urge it till he was to leave town, that 
he would not ſuffer Mr. Carwell to begin the fer» 
vice before his carriage came to fetch him: the 
doors then being locked, he took Conſtance's hand, 
and fearful only leſt this termination of her misfor. 
tunes ſhould be more than her yet weak ſpirits 
could bear, with a conduct that would have taught 
inanity paſſion, and ſhamed libertiniſm, he rati- 
fied with his lips the vow engraven on his heart, 
and received the reward of blameleſs love and noble 
attachment. : 
She, though leſs animated, was badi col- 
lected ; her voice was low, but her utterance was 
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diſtinct: and deſirous of avoiding every appearance 
of reluctance, the combat between love and uifh- 


dence ſpread a glow over her complexion, white. 


ſhe purchaſed, at the inadequate price of willing 
fidelity and obedience, that protection, ſupport, 
and friendſhip, which were to conſtitute the baſis 
of her happineſs, 

This important event over, Conſtance received 
the gratulations of her friends; and his Lordſhip, 
after many injunctions to her to write frequently 
and unrelervedly, and aſſurances that ſhe ſhould 
hear from him by every poſt, ſet off with Mr. 
Carwell, who was now to begin his journey. into 


Scotland, and who had undertaken to be at Marſton- 


bury by the time his patr oneſs became re: poſſeſſed 
of her. eſtate. 


Nothing could make this party pleaſant; but it 


was diveſted of all the pain attending fear: Lord 
Ormington and Conſtance having now an inconteſti- 


ble claim on each other, had no reaſon to dread 


ſe paration, except that which precedes a an union in 
| eternity. .. 
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EF LECTION on what ſhe had done 
did not render Conſtance diſſatisfied; ſhe re- 
joiced in conſidering that ſhe had, as far as de- 
pended on her, made him who in her opinion beſt 
deſerved felicity, happy ; and the firſt time ſhe un- 
der ber hand acknowledged herfelf his wife, ſhe 
felt peculiar pleaſure in being allowed to tell him 
without reſtraint that ſhe found no equivalent for 
his company, no poſſeſſion ſo valuable as his affec- 
tion, + 3 . 
N the end of the enſuing week, Mr. Gaynham 

and Lady Harriet having returned to Oatham, Mrs. 
Aiſtrey was prevailed on to accompany her young 
friend thither: here they paſſed the month of No- 
vember; and then Lord Ormington's regiment 
having taken up their winter quarters within twenty 
miles of her houſe in the country, ſhe conſulted 
his eaſe, and removed thither with Conſtance: a 
general rendez vous was ſettled for the firſt week of 

the new year, and Lady Harriet reluctantly ſuf- 
fered her ſiſter-in-law to depart. 


In 
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In this ſituation, Lord Ormington could fre- 


| quently be a dinner gueſt at Mrs. Aiftrey's ; and 
| Conſtance could be occaſionally at Marſtonbury : 
ſhe went thither with Mrs. Aiſtrey, and felt vari- 


ous ſenſations, excited by tracing the haunts of her 
youth: ſhe viſited the church, and bedewed with 


tears the grave of her parents, indulging a wiſh | 
which the rotation of her fortunes had often ſug- 
geſted, that they were conſcious of her happineſs : 
| ſhe ſaw her Pactolean river, and with gratitude to 


the projector, and admiration of the labour and 


perſeverances manifeſted in the execution of the 
_ deſign, contemplated the difficulty of turning na- 


ture out of her courſe. 


She found her intention of returning to her fa- 
ther's manſion, and the errand on which ſhe would 
come, were known to all; and her tenant being 


provided with another habitation, inſiſted on quit- 


ting it, that it might be prepared for her. She 
was received by many of Sir Edward's old fer- 


vants and dependants, with the moſt lively tokens of 
welcome, and the heartieſt prayers and benedictions, 


and ſhe had the ſupreme felicity of cauſing many to 


rejoice. 


An unexpected viſit from Mr. Stavenell, the return 
of Mr. Carwell, and a letter from Lord Rey colm, 
ſignifying that he would introduce bis wife and ſon 
to her before the end of January, were circum- 
ſtances that added to Conſtance's pleaſures. Mrs. 
Stavenell ſent a very affectionate meflage to her 


niece, excuſing her not being able to invite her to 
| = | ker 
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nr. cannot, p. 27, |. 1, after | 
p. 28, I. 14, for theſe r. there, p. 46, I. 13, for Hall r. 


19, for was read NA 


will, p. 63, I. 20, for had r. and, p. 68, I. 24, for pro- 


miſſe r. promeſſe, p. 86, laſt I. eat, ate, p. 105; l. 5, for 
unintellible r. unintelligible, p. 111, 1. 6, for 7 r. of, p: 


112, 1. 18, for impoliticaliy r. imprudently, p. 114, J. 21, 
after articles inſ. were to be, p. 116, I. 29, before anſwer 
r. only, p. 120, I. 7, for hear r. bear, p 121, I. 21, after 
WP inſert omiſſion, I. 2, 3, dele omiſſion, p. 123, J. 24, 
after and inſert ſaid, p. 126, l. 16, for honour r. humour, 
p. 127, 1. 7, for would r. could, p. 147, I. 17, dele wholly 


and, p. 163, I. 18, for hear r. heard, p. 170, l. 18, for but 


r. yet, p. 172, l 1, for kerſelfr. her, p. 174, I. 23, for diſ- 
agreeable r. diſreſpectſul diſtonourable, p. 177, I. 5, for 
Ir. you, p. 188, I. 7, before Lady inſert in, p. 197, l. 9, for 


| fer r. but, | 20, after and inſert had, p. 199, 16, after 


came inſert what ? p. 209, l. 10, for me r. one, |. 16, for 
withered r. wretched, p. 212, l. 8, for? r. ! p. 217,1. 10, 
Gaynham, ſaid he then, r. Gaynham ſaid, he then, I. 23, 
for awaken r. waken, p. 227, 1. 8, for was r. were, |. 19, 
for was r. were, p. 231 1. 20, for remarriage r. marriage, 
p. 233, l. 8, for 10 r. into, I. 9, for into r. to, I. 25, for be- 
lieved r. believing, p. 237, l. 17, for borne r. born, p. 342; 
J. 7, dele ſo, p. 243, l. 11, for could r. would, J. 30, for de- 
termined r. detained, p. 284, l. 12, for perſeverances r. 
perſeverance, p. 250, l. 22, for exquifive r. exquiſite. 


arting inſert as, le 
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her houſe, by the neceſſity ſhe was under of going 
to Bath; and Conſtance, who well knew what this 
critical 4 of abode meant, did not cavil at 
the apology. | : 

All preliminaries being regularly adjuſted, at 

Chriſtmas ſhe became the occupier of her birth- 
place, and in a few days Mr, Gaynham and Lady 
Harriet came to her: ſhe choſe the anniverſary of 
her firſt quitting Marſtonbury, as it was the event 
which had produced all her various fortunes, for 
the day of her public marriage; and on the ap- 
pointed morning rece.ved the Earl of Ormington in. 
the very room where Lord Calorne had been 1ntro- 
duced to her: his Lordſhip's countenance had re- 
covered the hue of health, and the exhileration of 
his ſpirits animated it beyond what ſhe had yet 
. ſeen in him. 
It was Mrs, Aiſtrey's 808 that ber uncle 
| ſhould be aſked to diſpoſe of her: but he excuſing 
himſelf, the oftice devolved on Mr. Stavenell, and 
ſhe ſaw herſelf environed by thoſe friends whoſe 
fidelity had pafied the ſtricteſt teſt, and at the altar 
where her mother was married. 

From her being familiarized to thinking herſelf | 
Lord Ormington's wife, {he hoped ſhe ſhould ac- 
quit herſelf without any embarraſſment ; but ſte 
was yet to become acquainted with her own heart : 
ſhe felt infinitely more perturbed than ſhe had ex- 
pected ; for the remembrance of her parents was ſo 
connected with the place, and the ſucceſſion of her 
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| e ſo rapid, that notwiehſtanding all the 
1 encouragement and exhortation ſhe had preparato- 
| nily received from Mr. Carwell, and in ſpite of all 
| her reſolution, the tears guſhed from her eyes: they 
1 were indeed ſoon checked : a look from Lord Or- 
ll | | mington revived her, and the fear of ſceming, e 
for a moment, unkind to him who fo highly me- 
rited every mark of her alacrity, was again re- 
vived, and continued predominant. 


—— — — — — 

Her own happineſs now completed, ſhe wiſhed 
do demonſtrate her gratitude by extending her pow- 
ers of beneficicnce to the utmoſt; and having 
IN heard from Mr. Carwell ſuch an account of Lord 
Farnford as convinced her of his good | intentions, 
| ſhe requeſted Lord Ormington' at his firſt leifure 
to ſend him his abſolute forgiveneſs, and wrote 
t _ herſelf to Lady Farnford :; their letters were ſoon 

I anſwered by acknow ledgments, and Conſlance was 
| | gratified by hearing that his Lordſhip gained 

5, ground of all oppoſition to his exertions, remaining 

convinced that thoſe paſſions, from which our moſt 
exquiſive enjoyments arè derived, may be <perver- 
| ted into ſources of miſery, that to controul them is 
equally neceſſary to our temporal and eternal well- 
| | : being, and that Omnipg@ce inflicts not a ſeverer 
l | + , chaſtiſement than the in qu ence of our irregular 
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